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FOREWORD 


From knowledge gained through careful research over five years and 
interpreted through the perspective of twenty years on the Furman 
faculty, Alfred S. Reid, Bennette E. Geer Professor of Literature, 
has produced an exciting history of a small, private college’s strug- 
gle to achieve prominence among American institutions of higher 
education. With a refreshing candor, Reid narrates the foibles and 
controversies as well as the vision, courage, and accomplishments of 
the men and women who shaped Furman’s 150-year history. The 
publication of this book, which brings the story of Furman up to 
1975, is one of a series of important events celebrating Furman’s 
sesquicentennial, 1975-76. 

Publication was made possible by a generous grant from the 
Aiken Foundation in memory of Pearle Ellis Aiken, wife of J. 
Boone Aiken of Florence, South Carolina, one of Furman’s most 
illustrious alumni. A former president of the Furman Alumni As- 
sociation, Mr. Aiken has guided and assisted his alma mater in many 
ways. Proceeds which come to Furman from the sale of the book 
will be used to establish The Pearle Ellis Aiken Collection of books 
and other library materials related to the nation’s Bicentennial. 

I am greatly pleased to announce this new history and to ac- 
knowledge the grant for its publication during this significant year 
as Furman acknowledges its debt to the past and obligation to the 
future. 


July 4, 1975 GorpdoNn W. BLACKWELL 


President 
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PREFACE 


The purpose of this book is to tell the story of Furman University. 
For much of its 150-year history, it has been content to be the local 
school that it set out to be, the seedbed for an educated ministry 
among South Carolina Baptists and the tutor of students in numer- 
ous professions from the region that nurtured it. Begun as an acad- 
emy-seminary in the mid-1820s, it raised its aspirations in 1850 to 
college status and then in the 1920s to an ideal of competitive ex- 
cellence. Since its move to a totally new campus between 1958 and 
1961, it has accelerated its changing image. 

In its search for identity, Furman has experienced a continual 
conflict between the proponents of a broad vision of liberal arts edu- 
cation, open to ideas, and the proponents of an anti-intellectual sec- 
tarianism, suspicious of learning. This conflict is not surprising. 
Baptists in this country were slower than most other major denomi- 
nations to recognize the value of education, and southerners were 
slower than northerners. Both denominational and regional resist- 
ance to higher education, intensified by post—Civil War economic 
paralysis, have played a large part in the development of Furman, 
and this clash of attitudes, as Furman has raised its aspirations to 
emerge as the progressive institution that it is in the 1970s, makes a 
dramatic contribution to the cultural history of the South and to 
higher education in America. Strict attention to the Furman scene 
necessarily precludes the filling in of all but certain selected portions 
of that larger educational picture of which Furman is a part, in the 
state, the region, and the nation. 

Three previous histories of Furman have dealt adequately enough 
with the early years and formative influences. The first one, written 
by Harvey Toliver Cook, professor of classics from 1881 to 1918, was 
published in 1912. It is quirky and disjointed and almost completely 
ignores the educational process, but it documents the main facts of 
Baptist origins and early development. The second, in 1926, written 
by William Joseph McGlothlin, president from 1919 to 1933, is bal- 
anced and scholarly. In spite of new facts brought to light since its 
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appearance, it remains the standard history of the early years. The 
third one, published in 1951 and written by Robert Norman Daniel, 
professor of English from 1911 to 1956 and dean from 1920 to 1948, 
retells the early story and incorporates the latest findings. Hampered 
by a lack of time, however, Daniel confined himself to a chronicle 
of factual high points. He rarely entered into the processes leading 
up to decisions and completely avoided all meaningful controversy. 

Since most of the first century has already been told, this history 
provides only a brief interpretive survey of the early years. Using 
only the essential facts, it shows how Furman came to be the school 
that it had become by 1925—in curriculum, ideals, and spirit—and 
stresses the three big turning points during this period—the move 
to Greenville as a university in 1851, the closing of the theological 
department in 1858 in favor of the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, and being named a beneficiary of the Duke Endowment 
in 1924. 

Most of this book is a detailed study of the last fifty years. In tell- 
ing this story, I have not abandoned the pride-raising, celebratory 
function of a college history, but I have tried to apply techniques of 
critical analysis in evaluating educational and cultural achievements 
from the perspective of articulated aims. My principal strategy has 
been to narrate events through crisis and controversy on the assump- 
tions that steps taken to meet a crisis have often produced conflict 
and that these conflicts bring out the values, ideas, and intellectual 
life of the college. 

This book is not an “official” history. Its contents have been nei- 
ther authorized nor approved. If I seem at times critical of one of the 
major groups that have contributed to the idea of what Furman is 
or ought to be—the convention, the board, the administration, the 
faculty, the students, or the alumni—lI am critical only in the inter- 
est of historical truth, for Furman will be better served by intense 
scrutiny than by self-serving congratulations. Readers have helped 
me correct errors of fact and have discussed emphasis and interpreta- 
tion, but the responsibility for the contents is solely mine. 

The initiative for my writing this book originated in January 
1969, when Vice-president and Provost Francis Wesley Bonner re- 
quested that I read an untitled manuscript on the Plyler years, pre- 
pared by historian Winston Chandler Babb at former president 
John Laney Plyler’s request, but left unfinished by the untimely 
deaths of Plyler in 1966 and Babb in 1968. When I advised against 
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publication until someone could make extensive revisions, Bonner 
asked me to make them. Not until the summer of 1971 could I take 
up the project, and by then the assignment had changed to a sesqui- 
centennial history. Since 1971 I have devoted four summers and part 
of an academic year to its writing. 

Many people have helped me. Winston Babb’s manuscript made 
me think about issues and methods, and I have used his research 
wherever I could. I have relied heavily on the three earlier histories 
and on histories of the South Carolina Baptist Convention by Joe 
Madison King and Loulie Latimer Owens. Before the final version, 
Mrs. Owens, secretary of the South Carolina Baptist Historical So- 
ciety; Ollin J. Owens, former Furman board member and former 
secretary of the convention; and Robert Cinnamond Tucker, li- 
brarian of Furman University, read the manuscript and offered sug- 
gestions. Joe King, professor of religion, Vice-president Bonner, and 
President Gordon Williams Blackwell read the final version and of- 
fered still other suggestions. Charles Stuart Patterson, professor of 
chemistry and dean of the University, and Robert Wilson Crapps, 
professor of religion, read those portions dealing with curriculum 
and faculty affairs; Marguerite Moore Chiles, assistant vice-president 
for student affairs, read those portions dealing with the Woman’s 
College. All readers suggested stylistic improvements. Robert Eu- 
gene Hindman, Jr., treasurer, and Raleigh Wayne Weaver, vice- 
president for financial affairs, made board minutes available and 
checked my treatment of legal documents and financial data. Walter 
Moffett Kendrick, vice-president for development, also reviewed 
financial data. Marion McJunkin Hewell allowed me to read the 
minutes of the advisory council. The library staff, especially John 
Glenwood Clayton, special collections librarian since 1972, gener- 
ously helped me locate materials and gave me a place to work in the 
special collections section of the library. Peggy Lipscomb Park and 
Dorothy Carey Ensor, secretaries to Vice-president and Provost 
Bonner and President Blackwell, graciously made available the rec- 
ords and papers of their offices and gave me a place to work in the 
Board Room when I needed it. Marguerite Johnston Hays, director 
of communications, selected the photographs. 

I am also grateful to the many persons who granted me interviews: 
Alester Garden Furman, Jr., Mrs. John Laney Plyler, Mrs. Winston 
Chandler Babb, the Delbert Harold Gilpatricks, Arnold Everett 
Putman, President Blackwell, Vice-president Bonner, Olivia Futch, 
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Marguerite Chiles, John Fallaw Bozard, Wesner Fallaw, William W. 
Keys II, Charles Watson Burts, Joseph Carlyle Ellett, John Albert 
Southern, Charles Eugene Looper, Charles E. Brock, Betty Jean 
Alverson, and others; and to additional persons who wrote letters in 
answer to questions: Paul H. Clyde, Herbert Gezork, Arthur Gwynn 
Griffin, William Preston Warren, Nicholas Pendleton Mitchell, 
Jesse Cordell Maddox, Louise Bailey Wykes, Jeffrey Dow Colet, 
Joan Lipscomb Solomon, and others. I regret that I did not have 
opportunities to talk to Lawrence Mell Glenn, long-time board sec- 
retary and alumni officer, or to Mrs. Robert Norman Daniel, both of 
whom died while the work was in progress. 

Two other persons deserve my warmest thanks. My wife Nathalie 
good-naturedly accepted my long periods of hibernation and ab- 
stractedness while I worked, and my daughter Miriam patiently un- 
snarled my tangled handwriting for four summers and typed draft 
after draft of the manuscript. I could not have completed the book 
without their help. 


ALFRED SANDLIN REID 


Furman University 
Greenville, South Carolina 


January 15, 1975 
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Chapter One 


FROM ‘‘SEMINARY’’? TO LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE, 1821-1881 


Like many colleges and universities founded between the American 
Revolution and the Civil War, Furman University owes its origins 
to two major movements—evangelism and the rise of nationalism. 
After the excesses of piety and Puritanism of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the early decades of the eighteenth century had witnessed the 
spread of a rational theology that temporarily threatened the cause 
of orthodox Christian faith. The influence of deism carried over 
into trinitarian churches. Religious fervor subsided. Church attend- 
ance declined. 

As early as the 1730s and 1740s in New England, spurred on by 
the preaching of Jonathan Edwards, a Great Awakening revived re- 
ligious ardor. In the middle and Southern colonies George White- 
field led a revival of the faith similar to that of Edwards. By the turn 
of the century a missionary movement, which had been organized 
in England and had sent William Carey to India in 1792, was also in 
full swing, and in the course of rebuilding after the revolutionary 
war, the American people experienced a renewed spirit of enthusi- 
asm and responded to the call of evangelism at home and abroad. 
Denominationalism underwent a new growth and spread vigorously 
into the frontier. Educational institutions were the great allies of 
the new organizational vision. Leading the way were Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, Methodists, Episcopalians, Baptists, and Catho- 
lics. In 1800 there were twenty-five colleges in the land; between 
1800 and the Civil War, approximately 140 new denominational col- 
leges were founded to train ministers and evangelists. 

Richard Furman of South Carolina was clearly speaking for his 
time when he wrote in 1797 that an educated ministry was essential 
to fit men for the contest with the “sons of Infidelity.’”’ In periods of 
doctrinal controversy, he said, it takes educated men to go up against 
“infidel, or Deist.’”’ He conceived of education in wholly practical 
terms, something that would make ministers more efficient and more 
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versatile. “The education, or improvement, contemplated in the 
query, does not consist in a gingle, or pomp of words; in idle specu- 
lations; trifling criticisms; or a vain philosophy: but in solid, ra- 
tional, and useful knowledge.” 

Of secondary importance, but nonetheless real, was Furman’s 
conviction that the new country demanded a new and enlightened 
people. A complicated civilization was rapidly developing. It is a 
“land of light and liberty,” Furman wrote, “where population, 
wealth, civilization, and science, are daily advancing.” South Caro- 
lina was fully a part of this national ferment, he thought; and the 
Baptists of the state should keep pace with the times. Democracy, 
manufacturing, and a burgeoning technocracy required educated 
citizens as much as the fight against infidelity required educated min- 
isters. Baptists, said Furman, need to know the laws of nature and 
the history of their world. They need a “solid ... and useful 
knowledge” to equip them for life. 

Furman University owes its origins specifically to Oliver Hart, 
Richard Furman, and William Bullein Johnson, Baptist leaders in 
South Carolina who prepared the way for or led in its founding in 
1825 and 1826. Long before the missionary movement, Oliver Hart, 
probably under revival influences that owe more to Baptist tradi- 
tions in England than to the Great Awakening itself, had come to 
Charleston from the Philadelphia Baptist Association in 1749 and, 
as pastor of the First Baptist Church, had been instrumental in 
forming the Charleston Association in 1751. In 1755 he led in or- 
ganizing the Religious Society of Charleston, incorporated in 1768, 
as a means of raising money to assist young men to prepare for the 
Baptist ministry. “Labour to improve your stock,” he wrote in his 
diary in 1768 in preparation for a sermon; “make your knowledge 
of the learned languages, and liberal arts, and Sciences, as copious, 
and extensive as you can. Learning is an excellent Handmaid to 
Grace. 

When Hart left South Carolina in 1780, an enemy of the British 
because of his pronounced views on political and religious liberty, 
he did not return, and Richard Furman succeeded him as the leader 
of Baptists in the state. Furman was born in New York but raised 
near Charleston, where he returned as pastor in 1787. To carry on 
the work of providing for an educated ministry, Furman established 
a general committee for the Charleston Baptist Educational Fund, 
the purpose of which was to receive and administer a collection 
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taken up once a year in all the churches of the Charleston Associa- 
tion ‘for the express purpose of assisting pious young men designed 
for the ministry, and destitute of other assistance, in obtaining an 
education.” Between 1791 and 1825, although not widely supported, 
the fund provided for at least thirty men to be tutored at home or 
to attend college elsewhere. Some went to Rhode Island College 
(later Brown University) , founded in 1765; some to Columbian 
College (later George Washington University) , founded in 1821; 
and some to South Carolina College, founded in 1801. When the 
foreign-mission movement inspired the first general meeting of 
American Baptists in Philadelphia in 1814, known as the Triennial 
Convention, Richard Furman was elected president. At his reelec- 
tion in 1817 he sounded the call for a “national Baptist institution” 
in Washington to be supplied by preparatory institutions in sepa- 
rate states or jointly by two or more states. 

Shortly afterward, in 1821, Furman led in organizing the South 
Carolina Baptist Convention to carry out this purpose, and he was 
elected its president. In the following year the delegates adopted a 
constitution that stressed, among general religious goals, “the pro- 
motion of religious education, and particularly that of indigent, 
pious young men, designed for the gospel ministry.’”” Other young 
men would be welcome, and the education of both groups would in- 
culcate “the interests of morality and religion” and would be based 
on “principles of Christian liberality, and in favor of the rights of 
private judgment.” Hoping to enter into cooperation with Georgia 
Baptists for the founding of a jointly supported institution near 
Augusta, but not receiving such cooperation, the convention never- 
theless, at its meeting on 3 December 1825, went ahead with plans 
to incorporate, which it did on 20 December, so that it could own 
property for its academy. At the 3 December meeting the conven- 
tion also elected a Board of Agents to set up the school at Edgefield, 
near the Georgia border, where board member Basil Manly, Sr., was 
pastor, in cooperation with an existing academy. This board was 
invested with executive authority to erect buildings, select a prin- 
cipal, define a curriculum, and agree on regulations for student con- 
duct. The first president of the Board of Agents was William Bullein 
Johnson, newly elected president of the convention and spiritual 
successor to Richard Furman, who had died in August 1825. Other 
members were Benjamin S. Screven, Basil Manly, Sr., Abner Blocker, 
Joseph B. Cook, Charles D, Mallary, Jesse Hartwell, Timothy Dar- 
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gan, Matthew Mims, and John Landrum. On 16 and 17 March 
1826, the whole board met in Edgefield and gratefully accepted the 
gift of deeds to Edgefield Village Academy and some adjacent land. 

When the convention met in November 1826, it approved the 
selection of Joseph Andrew Warne, an English minister from the 
Philadelphia Association, as principal and agreed to name the school 
after its chief architect and guiding spirit, Richard Furman, giving 
it the name of the Furman Academy and Theological Institution. 
It also stipulated that the institution be owned and directed by the 
convention, that an executive committee of the board living nearby 
transact the business, that the principal have the authority of “in- 
ternal regulation,” that the professors be, “if not Baptists, friendly 
at least in their feelings and sentiments to the Baptist denomina- 
tion,” and that admission be open to “‘any youth, whose education 
shall be paid for, without regard to sect or denomination.” John 
Mitchell Roberts donated the small theological library of his de- 
funct Roberts Academy, a private school for ministers that he had 
operated, with support from the Charleston Association, between 
1800 and 1810 in his home in High Hills. A few days before open- 
ing, the Board announced its fees and rules of conduct: “All lying, 
cursing, swearing, drunkenness, fighting, dueling, dice, card and 
billiard playing, betting, theft and fornication, are forbidden to the 
students of the seminary. Offenders against this article shall be 
punished by a private or public reprimand, or suspension, or ex- 
pulsion, according to the nature and repetition of the offense.” Fur- 
man thus officially opened for instruction in January 1827 with 
three or four students. 

Most of the first century of Furman’s existence is marked by a 
fitful search for identity. Begun primarily as a ministerial seminary, 
Furman never totally departed from this purpose when it expanded 
into a college of literature and science in 1851. Through all the 
vicissitudes of its first fifty-five years it continued to prepare minis- 
ters for pastoral work, and even into the twentieth century many 
ardent Baptists have never conceded that it should be more than a 
denominational training ground. Gradually, however, the very na- 
ture and demands of a fully enlightened and broadly based liberal 
arts college shaped the direction of Furman in keeping with prevail- 
ing ideas in American higher education. These first two chapters 
will trace this development through at least five stages in the first 
one hundred years of the school: the early institution or seminary, 
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often accompanied by preparatory literary studies, 1826-50; the 
early college in Greenville, which also included a preparatory “de- 
partment” and a theological “department,” the latter of which 
branched off as a separate institution of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, 1851—77; the post-Reconstruction college struggling to re- 
main alive and define itself after the seminary had moved to Louis- 
ville, 1877-97; the early twentieth-century college “on the hill” 
conscious of its local, regional identity and its intellectual potential, 
1897-1918; and finally the post-World War I college of the 1920s 
in pursuit of excellence through further enrichment, expansion, and 
accreditation, 1919-26. 

For the first twenty-five years the story is soon told. Furman barely 
survived. There were never enough funds or students—the average 
enrollment between 1827 and 1850 was about ten—and teachers 
were quickly disillusioned. The school closed and moved three times 
before finally settling in Greenville in 1851. That it survived at all 
is clearly due to its utilitarian purpose, the training of ministers. 
The idea of a general literary education was never really accepted, 
either by ministers or by the overwhelming majority of Baptists in 
the state. 

Conceived primarily as a seminary, however, Furman carried out 
that goal fairly well, but not at its first location in Edgefield. Nei- 
ther literary study nor theological study succeeded there. The only 
teacher, Warne, quit after a year and a half. His replacement, W. D. 
Cowdrey, left after six months. The board had to forfeit lands and 
buildings and would have closed completely, it seems, if board mem- 
ber Jesse Hartwell, pastor at High Hills, had not agreed to resume 
operation in his own home. He took in two ministerial students in 
January 1829 and for six years taught only theology, sermon prepa- 
ration, and pastoral duties. When the number of his students in- 
creased, he built two cabins at his own expense, and in 1830, when 
he had eight students, the convention came to his aid with funds 
for scholarships and an assistant teacher, Samuel Furman, Richard 
Furman’s son. After three more years, however, in December 1834, 
both men resigned, apparently because they were not being paid 
and because they were exhausted. The school remained closed for 
three years. In 1835, aware that the convention floor was an unsatis- 
factory place from which to run the school, the convention amended 
its charter to place both ownership and management in the hands 
of the Board of Trustees. 
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Once again the idea of a classical academy reasserted itself, and 
the school reopened under W. E. Bailey in February 1837 on a farm 
in Fairfield District near Winnsboro, this time combining study 
with farm labor by the students. Within a year the theology depart- 
ment reopened under William Hooper. In 1840 the academy of 
literary studies again closed. In addition to problems of discipline, 
finances, and a costly fire, agriculture and Latin apparently did not 
mix; sons of slave owners were contemptuous of field labor. 

The theology department continued, however, and seemed to 
thrive, first under James Lawrence Reynolds, who came in 1839, 
and then under another of Richard Furman’s sons, James Clement 
Furman, who had been one of Hartwell’s students from the school’s 
High Hill days. Furman replaced Reynolds in 1844. Two years ear- 
lier, James Sessions Mims had joined the school as a junior teacher, 
and in 1846 Peter Cuttino Edwards arrived. These three—Mims, 
Furman, and Edwards—provided the first really stable faculty, and 
the seminary not only survived but, they thought, achieved a repu- 
tation among Southern Baptists as the Newton of the South. 

Under the leadership of James C. Furman, the faculty organized 
the school into four departments in 1844, according to the plan of 
the Newton Theological Institution, which Reynolds, Mims, and 
Edwards attended: Biblical Literature and Interpretation, taught 
by Edwards; Biblical Theology, taught by Mims; Sacred Rhetoric 
and Pastoral Duties, taught by Furman; and Ecclesiastical History, 
also taught by Furman. Under this scheme the school prospered and 
might have stayed in Fairfield but for two new developments: the 
desire for a cooperative Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, an 
idea that greatly appealed to James C. Furman and to board mem- 
bers William Bullein Johnson, James Petigru Boyce, and Basil 
Manly, Jr.; and the conviction that a degree-granting college would 
be of more value to theological education. Although a controversy 
broke out among leaders in the states of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention over the board’s efforts to locate the Southern seminary at 
Furman—a controversy in which former senior professor Reynolds, 
then aligned with the northern group of states, called Furman in- 
competent, Mims a heretic, and board member Manly unscrupulous 
—the convention went ahead with its plans under the chairmanship 
of board member Boyce. 

In October 1849 the convention adopted the concept of moving 
and expanding by adding a “classical and scientific school, of su- 
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perior order, in connection with the Furman Theological Institu- 
tion; one which shall receive students generally but make also par- 
ticular provision for those designed for the ministry.” On 16 June 
1850 the convention decided to move the school to Greenville, a 
larger town with a good climate and the promise of a railroad, 
which came in 1853. It was to be called The Furman University 
and was so chartered by the state on 20 December 1850, but in 1866 
the name was changed to Furman University. The university in 
Greenville was to consist of three schools or “departments’’: an 
academy or college preparatory, a college, and a theological semi- 
nary. Eventually the board planned to add “departments” of law 
and medicine. Greenville and the convention promised to raise $70,- 
ooo for land and endowment. For the third time Furman moved, 
and the three professors resumed their work under modified arrange- 
ments. While James Furman spent a year stumping the state for 
money, Mims and Edwards opened the university in 1851. In the 
main, Mims had charge of the seminary, which enrolled four stu- 
dents, and Edwards, with the assistance of two of his students, had 
charge of the academy, which enrolled eleven students. 

Early in 1852 the college department opened in McBee Hall 
in downtown Greenville with sixty-eight students. Furman taught 
philosophy, logic, and rhetoric; Mims taught Hebrew; Edwards 
taught Greek and Latin; and a new professor, Charles Hallette Jud- 
son, employed in November 1851, taught mathematics and science. 
The plan of the college, based on plans at Brown University and 
the University of Virginia, where Judson had studied, consisted of 
six “schools” or departments: Ancient Languages (Edwards); Math- 
ematics and Mechanical Philosophy (Judson) ; Logic, Rhetoric, and 
Evidences of Christianity (Furman) ; Natural Philosophy and De- 
scriptive Anatomy (Judson) ; Intellectual and Moral Philosophy 
and History (Furman) ; and Chemistry and Natural History (Jud- 
son) . Students were divided into three classes: juniors, intermedi- 
ates, and seniors. There was no set time for completing a program, 
although the norm was four years. Examinations were both written 
and oral, and there was also a public examination conducted by the 
board. There were three degrees: a Proficient, a Bachelor’s, and a 
Master’s, the latter to be awarded for superior work in each school 
and the study of an additional language. In the seminary, Furman 
taught Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties, or the application of 
rhetorical principles to sermon preparation; Mims taught Exegeti- 
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cal and Systematic Theology and Ecclesiastical History. Students 
had to have a B.A. degree to enter the seminary and could complete 
the course in two years. 

By the end of 1851, under the direction of H. W. Pasley, chair- 
man of the building committee, the board had cleared land pur- 
chased from Vardry McBee on a hill south of town and across the 
Reedy River for a permanent building, and by July 1852 had com- 
pleted two temporary two-room “outbuildings” for instruction by 
the four teachers. At the start of the second term, therefore, in July 
1852, instruction was moved to these “‘outbuildings”—or, as they 
came to be called, “Old Furman” or the “Old College” buildings. 
The permanent building—“Old Main,” as it came to be called— 
was completed in 1854. It was named Richard Furman Hall in 1921. 

These first eight years as a college in Greenville were the most 
exciting that the school had known so far. Every year it experienced 
expansion and enrichment in striking contrast to the preceding 
twenty-five years, when it had struggled merely to stay alive. Enroll- 
ments rose steadily. The enrollment of the academy went from 11 
to 50 or 60 in a year; the number of seminary students increased 
from 4 to 15 or 20. The combined totals for the three departments 
reached 206 in 1854. In 1855 there were 228 students, 85 of them 
in the college, 5 in the seminary, and 138 in the preparatory school. 
Teaching assistants were added yearly, especially in the preparatory 
department. In February 1854 the big new Renaissance building— 
with its wings, elaborate doors, and impressive Florentine bell tower 
—was ready for use. An engraved likeness of this building soon be- 
came the centerpiece of an official seal encircled by the words “The 
Furman University, Greenville, $.C., 1850.” The oldest extant ver- 
sion of this seal survives in a pink label mounted on a blue ribbon 
on the 1859 diploma of James Furman Dargan. In the fall of 1854 
a new assistant was added in the college department to relieve Jud- 
son of some of the science load. In the same year the convention 
established, under the authority of the Furman Board of Trustees, 
the Greenville Baptist Female College on the College Street site of 
the Greenville academies for boys and girls. These academies, 
founded in 1821, had closed in 1850 and 1854 respectively. Except 
for a joint board, the two Baptist colleges remained separate. In 
1855 the Furman faculty added a “Normal Department” to the 
university, each member giving an extra portion of his time to 
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those students who wanted instruction in teaching. In 1856 the 
catalog announced instruction in modern languages and in 1860, in 
political science. Whether these subjects were actually taught is not 
clear. 

Mims died in 1855, and his successor, James Petigru Boyce, intro- 
duced a brilliance of personal style that had not existed at the 
school before. He had studied at the College of Charleston, Madison 
(Colgate) , Brown, and Princeton. He was not only scholarly but 
eloquent, debonair, and rich, a financier of the first order. An eager 
and persuasive advocate of the idea of a “Central Theological Semi- 
nary,’ Boyce wasted no time, in cooperation with James C. Furman, 
in convincing the state convention that it should invite the South- 
ern Baptist Convention to establish its long-debated seminary in 
Greenville. Furman University would contribute its theology de- 
partment, including Boyce, its most erudite scholar, a theologian, 
and a skillful fund raiser; it would transfer its theological library 
and $30,000 of its endowment funds. The convention would raise 
an additional $70,000 in the state and would cooperate in other 
ways with the establishment of the new seminary—on the condition 
that the seminary be established in Greenville and that the other 
states in the convention contribute an equal sum of $100,000 to the 
endowment. 

The offer, not altogether satisfactory to the other state conven- 
tions, was accepted at the next Southern Baptist Convention meet- 
ing on 7 May 1857 at Louisville. A committee of Boyce, John Albert 
Broadus, and Basil Manly, Jr., all three on the Furman board; Ed- 
win Theodore Winkler of Charleston; and William Williams of 
Mercer met in Richmond to draw up a “Plan of Organization,” 
which the Southern Baptists adopted on 1 May 1858 in Greenville. 
At the same meeting Boyce and Manly accepted professorships in 
the seminary. A year later Broadus and Williams also accepted posi- 
tions. In anticipation of the new Southern Baptist Seminary, Fur- 
man closed its theology department in June 1858. By the end of the 
summer of 1859, Boyce, chairman of the new seminary faculty, had 
raised most of the necessary $70,000 and had transferred the two- 
thousand-volume library of the Furman theology department to the 
recently vacated building of the First Baptist Church, which Boyce 
had rented for the new seminary. It opened its doors with twenty- 
six students in the fall of 1859. Boyce taught theology, as he had 
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at Furman; Broadus taught New Testament; Manly, Old Testament 
and Hebrew; and Williams, Church history and government and 
pastoral duties. 

The closing of the theology department in deference to state sup- 
port of a separate seminary was one more sign of progress at Fur- 
man in these prewar years. It resulted in a trimming of management 
responsibilities, and apparently James C. Furman, the other theology 
faculty member in addition to Boyce, was satisfied to remain in 
charge of a smaller Furman, where he was elevated from senior pro- 
fessor and chairman of the faculty to president. The move, in fact, 
helped Furman University realize its earliest ideal, theological edu- 
cation. Since the seminary stayed in Greenville, it was a wholesome 
adjunct without official ties. Graduates sent students back from 
all over the South. Parallel courses of studies strengthened each 
other. The library and other facilities were shared, and some stu- 
dents took courses in both institutions. The presence of advanced 
students, moreover, was a sobering influence, and an enlarged fac- 
ulty of well-trained university men and theologians enriched the en- 
tire community. 

A series of unexpected events, however, prevented fulfillment of 
plans. Within a year of the establishment of the seminary, without 
waiting to see what President-elect Abraham Lincoln would do, 
the state seceded—James C. Furman himself was one of the dele- 
gates to the Secession Convention in Charleston. Students began to 
enlist before the end of the academic year 1860-61. In the fall of 
1861 there were only about thirty students, and the school closed 
before the end of the term. The seminary had closed a year earlier. 
James C. Furman and Judson went over to the Greenville Female 
College to teach. Only Edwards remained at work in the classroom 
building, where he ran a high school, apparently not under Furman 
auspices. 

After an interim of five years the University reopened in Febru- 
ary 1866 with about one hundred students and a new hope. Al- 
though Judson remained at the Greenville Female College until 
1878 as president, Edwards and assistants John F. Lanneau, Thomas 
E. Hart, and John B. Patrick returned with James C. Furman to 
resume the operation of the college and preparatory school. These 
were desperate years. All efforts to raise money failed. Destruction 
from the war not only had dried up sources of income but had done 
much to eradicate desire for a liberal arts education. Enrollments 
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remained below one hundred. After two years Lanneau and Hart 
quit. Furman himself, utterly discouraged, considered resignation. 
His loyalty was too strong to allow him to give up, however, and 
when a friend urged him “to take the lifeboat and quit the wreck,” 
he replied: ‘No, I have nailed my colours to the mast and if the 
vessel goes down, I will go down with it.” He stayed on, found re- 
placements, and with the help of Judson, who returned on a part- 
time basis in 1870 and then full time in 1878, managed to pull the 
school through one crisis after another for thirteen more years be- 
fore stepping down for a younger president. 

It was no consolation that, after the war, education throughout 
the state was a shambles. Impoverishment, politics, racial bias, il- 
literacy, and indifference took their toll. Free elementary schools 
for the poor, often called “pauper schools,” had been opened in 1811 
but were ineffective except in Charleston. Reorganized across the 
state in 1868, they barely merited the name of schools. Funds were 
scarce, facilities inadequate, teachers incompetent, recitations dreary, 
sessions brief, and public attitudes toward education both hostile 
and lethargic. The schools of the Freedman’s Bureau lacked public 
support. In 1880 more than 55 percent of the adult population was 
illiterate compared to the national average of 17 percent. Private 
academies and college preparatory schools, such as those at Furman 
and Wofford, struggled to overcome student ignorance, yet their 
existence ironically held back the development of public high schools 
in their towns even after a state system was adopted as late as 1907. 

Higher education in the state was equally bleak. All colleges ex- 
cept Wofford had closed during the war. An estimated mere 801 
students in the state were attending college in 1879, more than half 
of them in colleges outside the state. When the College of Charles- 
ton, founded in 1785, the oldest college in the state, reassembled its 
scattered library and reopened in 1866, it had only 11 students and 
was plagued for years by perennial conflicts with the city over funds. 
The Citadel, founded in 1845 in Charleston, did not reopen until 
1881. South Carolina College, founded in 1801 in Columbia, also 
experienced decreased enrollments and lack of funds after the war, 
was the victim of political squabbles and confusion over utilitarian 
direction, suffered the ignominy of a three-year closing and several 
name changes, and did not regain the glory of its antebellum days 
until a revival of interest in the 1880s and 1890s laid the foundation 
for its emergence as a university after World War I, The major 
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church-related colleges—Erskine at Due West, 1839, Associated Re- 
form Presbyterian; Wofford at Spartanburg, 1851, Methodist; New- 
berry at Newberry, 1856, Lutheran—had problems of adjustment 
and survival similar to those at Furman. Of all the colleges in the 
state, only Wofford, which had always had a better endowment, and 
the College of Charleston, which received a large private donation 
in 1865, soon struggled out of the educational malaise to take the 
lead in standards and stability. Clemson and Winthrop were not 
founded until the Populist movement of the late 1880s and early 
18gos. Because of the dire conditions, most colleges in South Caro- 
lina lagged behind those in other states in endowment and stand- 
ards until well into the twentieth century. 

Even without the war and economic collapse of the state, Furman 
would have had difficulties. The relinquishment of its theological 
department in favor of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
had created an ambivalence that ultimately retarded the growth of 
the college for years. On the one hand, the school had been formed 
primarily as an arm of the convention to educate ministers. On the 
other, the seminary, under the leadership of Boyce, had rejected the 
idea of required collegiate education for admission and thus under- 
cut collegiate education at Furman and elsewhere in the southern 
states. Though the state convention had committed itself to a col- 
lege of “superior order” in 1849, it had, with equal zeal, committed 
itself, in cooperation with the other southern states, to a first-rate 
seminary, to which Furman had given $30,000 of its endowment and 
part of its library. Not having the resources to give handsome sup- 
port to both institutions, the convention gave primary loyalty to 
the seminary. James C. Furman was left to preside over a mediocre, 
make-do college without adequate funds. In 1878, for instance, the 
convention Annual referred to Furman and the Greenville Female 
College as “our institutions at Greenville,” but in the same sen- 
tence described the seminary as “our dearly loved Seminary at 
Louisville.” The language is revealing. In its zeal to locate a cen- 
tral southern seminary in South Carolina, the convention leaders 
had unwittingly sacrificed liberal arts education to ministerial train- 
ing. As long as the seminary remained across town, this ambivalence 
remained concealed. When the seminary moved to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, in 1877, because of stronger financial support from prominent 
citizens there and the prospects of a more accessible central location, 
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the full effects of the separation began to manifest themselves. 
Within two years, the college was as bad off as it had been in 1868. 
The entire faculty of four resigned, and the board temporarily sus- 
pended operations. After a brief effort to reorganize with a new 
“chancellor” and a reduced faculty, the board finally reinstated the 
entire faculty—Furman, Judson, J. M. Harris, and D. Townsend 
Smith—and importunately called on churches for collections. Two 
years later in 1881, the college went bankrupt from an experiment 
with free tuition. Again the board temporarily suspended operations 
and this time called in a new president—Charles Manly replaced 
the aging Furman, in June 1881. 

Partly because of Furman’s ambiguous relationship to the Baptists 
and partly because of economic conditions, the post—Civil War years 
were characterized by stagnation and mediocrity. There was little 
experiment or change in curriculum. Other than some work in Eng- 
lish literature for a year; a course in metaphysics, including ethics; 
and a new degree, Bachelor of Philosophy, the curriculum remained 
the same as it had been before the war until 1874, when D. T. Smith 
and J. L. Reynolds, who had reconciled his earlier differences with 
the college, permanently introduced a department of English phi- 
lology and literature. No new buildings gave direction or offered 
rallying points for enthusiasm. Plans to build a dining hall to re- 
duce the cost of board to students had to be abandoned for lack of 
funds in November 1873. No significant additions to the faculty 
brought a productive or creative dimension to scholarship. Although 
most of the faculty belonged to the vigorous Greenville Literary 
Club and experienced the intellectual stimulus of reading scholarly 
papers, nothing of merit emerged. There was not much creative 
intellect or imagination in the makeup of the college life. 

The intellectual void at Furman contrasts sharply with the work 
of the Southern Seminary faculty in these years. Boyce published 
A Brief Catechism of Bible Doctrine (1872) and started work on 
his Abstract of Systematic Theology; Broadus began his commen- 
taries, homiletics, and A Harmony of the Gospels; Broadus and 
Manly founded the first Sunday School Board in 1863 and also the 
press that the second board in Nashville later honored by combin- 
ing the names of the founders in its Broadman Press; and Manly 
edited hymns, and he and Williams wrote poems and hymns, includ- 
ing Manly’s “Soldiers of Christ, in Truth Arrayed,” the seminary 
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alma mater. The Furman faculty members seem to have used their 
energies in preaching, farming, and fund raising in addition to 
teaching both college and precollege students. 

Because dormitories were economically unfeasible and because 
home life was expected to preserve character and prevent disci- 
plinary problems, students lived in private homes; as a result, there 
was little organized student life except for the two literary societies. 
The Adelphian, founded at Winnsboro, was reorganized in the 
spring of 1852; the Philosophian, an outgrowth, was founded shortly 
thereafter. Both fostered study and debate of current issues, and 
their presence encouraged the buildup of a library and a reading 
room for current newspapers and magazines. Other than oratory 
and rudimentary essays, there were no arts to speak of: no drama— 
James C. Furman believed drama was immoral—no original poetry, 
no painting, no music, although art and music flourished across 
town at the Greenville Female College and board member Richard 
Furman III, pastor of the First Baptist Church, wrote some solemn 
poems, which he collected in a volume in 1860. 

The purpose of the school itself remained unstated for many 
years after the departure of the theology department. Ministerial 
education remained one of the chief justifications for Baptist sup- 
port, and many students went from Furman into the ministry, with 
or without seminary training, but Furman’s main goal was no 
longer the professional training of ministers. Henceforth, the pur- 
pose of the school was to offer a liberal arts education and to en- 
lighten young men for a fuller life, no matter what their calling. 
Until 1887, however, there is no clear indication of how the board 
and faculty interpreted this purpose. Board member B. W. Edwards’s 
phrase “high culture” in the minutes of 24 November 1875 received 
no elaboration. Character development and intellectual discipline 
seemed to be the implied goals of the teaching of classical lan- 
guages, English, science, mathematics, philosophy, and Bible. 

Thirty-five years after its transition into a college, Furman had 
broadened its scope, but another forty years passed before the full 
implications of the change manifested themselves. The school had 
been tied too long to its ‘“‘preparatory’”’ and ministerial ideas for it 
to emerge quickly and easily as a collegiate program of the “first or- 
der.”’ If the board had seen immediately, as the seminary had, that 
one way to produce a first-rate college was to bring in a first-rate 
faculty, scholarly men educated in the best universities in the land 





Furman faculty, 1887. Front row: C. H. Judson, Charles Manly, 
James C. Furman. Second row: H. T. Cook, W. F. Watson. Rear: 
Assistants H. H. Watkins, W. M. Clyde. 





Southern Baptist Theological Seminary faculty and _ stu- 
dents, 1876-77, Greenville. 1. James P. Boyce, 2. John A. 
Broadus, 3. W. H. Whitsett, 4. James C. Furman, 5. C. H. 
Toy, 6. William Williams, 7. J. C. Hiden, 8. J. L. Reynolds, 
g. A. Jaeger. 
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—as were Boyce, Broadus, Manly, Williams, Crawford Howell Toy, 
and William Heth Whitsett of the seminary—-even one at a time as 
vacancies developed, instead of merely getting by, in a short while 
Furman might have rivaled the colleges it compared itself with— 
South Carolina, Wake Forest, Richmond, and Davidson. Instead, 
the conclusion is inescapable that throughout its first three stages— 
precollege and seminary, college and seminary in the 1850s, and 
college alone following the departure of the seminary—Furman was 
an insignificant institution, barely alive, more like a high school or 
junior college than a full-fledged senior college. 

Perhaps the character of the institution is best revealed in these 
years through its dominant figure, James Clement Furman. For 
thirty-five years, under various titles, he was chief administrator, 
first as principal or senior professor in Winnsboro from 1844 to 
1850, then as chairman of the faculty in Greenville from 1851 to 
1859, and finally as president from 1859 to 1879 before reassuming 
the title of chairman again from 1879 to 1881. Often he had to com- 
bine this job with that of chairman or member of the Board of 
Trustees. Even after he was asked to relinquish the chairmanship 
he continued to teach until his death in 1891. He gave his entire 
adult life to the institution, almost fifty years. 

Furman’s contributions were extensive. He gave the school its first 
stability. He saw the wisdom of expanding it into a college, of giving 
ministers a more thorough education than English and theology. 
He helped persuade the state Baptist convention to move the insti- 
tution to Greenville, where he selected the site and supervised the 
establishment of the curriculum. Without the money he raised, the 
move could not have taken place, and the new main building would 
not have been built. After that initial effort, James C. Furman raised 
much of the money for the continuance of the school. He stamped 
his character on the place. He was apparently a quiet, modest, self- 
restrained, highly disciplined man of order and decorum, condi- 
tioned to hard work and endurance under adversity. A later sketch 
called him a “tall, wiry, dyspeptic man” given to “‘silent self-denials.” 
He was no scholar, possessed no great intellect, and exercised little 
imagination, although he had a modest talent for sketching head 
figures, which he doodled in the margins of his papers and notes. 
He was apparently an eloquent speaker, but he had none of the per- 
sonal flamboyance of the wealthy Boyce; little of the creative im- 
agination of Broadus, Manly, or Boyce; nothing of the intellectual 
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scholarship of any of these men; and little of their liberalism, either 
theological or social, or of the political liberalism of his colleague 
Charles Judson or fellow townsman and Reconstruction governor 
Benjamin Franklin Perry, both of whom had been Unionists before 
the Civil War. He was a staunch conservative and an equally staunch 
moralist and disciplinarian. His was a vision of survival, of getting 
along, of perseverance. He therefore set no precedent for intellec- 
tualizing a purpose or goal or for encouraging original scholarship 
among his faculty. He advocated teaching as a goal in itself in pur- 
suit of personal character and piety. His life turned on the twin poles 
of faith and duty, and he held these up as the models for a Furman 
education. 

Only by the utmost courage and loyalty did James C. Furman 
and his three or four professors keep the school going on more than 
one occasion, almost as a sort of sacred trust for the convention 
that neglected it. At his death in 1891 the board recognized his 
“fidelity” to the school “in its adversity” and tried unsuccessfully 
to endow a chair in his name. A memorial statement by the board 
praised his commitment to “higher education with a definitely 
Christian aim.” For these traits the testimony of those who knew 
him is consistently flattering, and his memory has been often en- 
shrined, and appropriately so, in local tradition as the preserving 
and perpetuating genius of the school. It remained for his successors 
to improve the quality of the institution when financial circum- 
stances were favorable. 


Chapter Two 


IDENTITY, ACCREDITATION, AND THE 
DUKE ENDOWMENT, 1881-1925 


Over the forty-five years from 1881 to 1925 Furman gradually de- 
fined itself as a college. It expanded its curriculum, developed its 
standards, articulated its purpose, strengthened its financial base, 
erected new buildings, enriched student life, and evolved an aca- 
demic heraldry. Long before its one-hundredth anniversary in 1926, 
it had taken on the character of a residential college, conscious of 
its church-related heritage and its local identity “on the hill” over- 
looking Reedy River. 

James C. Furman’s successor Charles Manly, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Greenville and president of the college from 
1881 to 1897, greatly furthered this process of identification. Dur- 
ing most of his first decade as president, he had to cope with the 
same financial stagnation that had plagued the college under Fur- 
man. Money continued to be scarce, enrollments remained under 
one hundred, the preparatory department occupied much of every- 
one’s time, and inertia extended to all operations. But the school 
never closed again, and Manly provided energetic leadership. As 
the son and brother of the Basil Manlys and as a popular preacher 
in his own right, he was able to rally support for higher education 
among the Baptist associations in the state. Even before economic 
conditions improved, Manly had begun to effect some changes. In 
his first few years, 1883-85, he modified the basic curriculum of 
classics, mathematics, science, English literature, and philosophy 
by including political science courses under W. W. Brown, who 
stressed international law, constitutional history, and political econ- 
omy. Manly later distributed the teaching assignments of politics 
and history among the other faculty. Finally, under Gordon Beverly 
Moore in 1891, Manly established the two courses in a department 
of their own, history and political economy. He also introduced 
astronomy. Manly himself started out teaching English literature, 
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switched to moral philosophy, went back to English, and then intro- 
duced a course in Bible study as a new department in 1892. In keep- 
ing with the trend toward including modern foreign languages in 
higher education, he made French and German available; he estab- 
lished a regular modern language department under E. von Fin- 
gerlin in 1890. 

Manly seems especially to have led in the redefinition of the re- 
quirements for the master’s degree as an additional year of study 
instead of merely superior achievement for the bachelor’s degree. 
He also introduced an M.S. degree, which he quaintly called “Mas- 
ter of Mathematical and Mechanical Philosophy.” One of the first 
and most illustrious recipients of this degree was his own son John 
Matthews Manly (M.M., 1883), who eventually went to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he became distinguished as a Chaucer 
scholar and head of the department of English. Other prominent 
recipients of graduate degrees in this period included Robert Edwin 
Gaines (M.M., 1883), who became professor of mathematics at the 
University of Richmond; Victor Irvine Masters (M.A., 1889) , later 
editor of the Western Recorder for many years; Marshall Delph 
Earle (M.M., 1889), who was professor of mathematics at Furman 
for more than thirty years; Bennette Eugene Geer (M.A. and 
M.M.P., 1896), who was professor of English, treasurer, and later 
president of Furman; and, the most famous of all early graduates, 
the behavioral psychologist John Broadus Watson (M.A., 1899) , the 
first alumnus to earn a worldwide reputation for original thought. 

By 1889 President Manly had also introduced into the catalog 
the first all-embracing statement of purpose under the heading 
“Discipline”: “The purpose of this institution is to give training 
in knowledge and virtuous excellence.” In 1892 he encouraged 
Furman to cooperate with other South Carolina colleges in adopt- 
ing statewide entrance requirements, and in 1894 he led a concerted 
effort to establish scholarships, one for a student from each county. 
In 1886-87 the Board of Ministerial Education of the conven- 
tion organized to assist in the education of ministerial students at 
Furman and at the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

Strict admission standards were not enforced immediately, but 
expansion of student life and the strengthening of the financial base 
of the college, two of the more significant developments under 
Manly, soon helped to change the identity of the school. In the 
mid—188os inflation stirred the students to ask permission “to form 
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messes” to avoid the high cost of meals in private homes. Manly 
and the board were sympathetic, and in 1886 they turned several 
cottages along University Ridge and Howe Street into dormitories 
or “messes” —Judson Cottage, Fletcher Hall, and Griffith Cottage— 
and thus took a step toward becoming a residential campus. Appar- 
ently Manly also supported coeducation between 1893 and 1900. 
Although the plan to include women in the student body was not 
continued for long, several women completed work for degrees, and 
one, Margaret A. Brunson, received an M.A. in 1896. After 1900 
coeducation was abandoned until 1932. 

Other student activities during Manly’s presidency included ef- 
forts to establish literary outlets and social, religious, and athletic 
organizations. Until then, the chief student activity had been the 
literary societies—the Adelphian and the Philosophian. Since their 
founding they had been vital features of the educational program. 
They were also an early form of student government. After 1854 
they had their own rooms in Old Main. Each society had two sec- 
tions, and they held weekly meetings for practice in parliamentary 
procedures, debate, oratory, and the reading of original essays. They 
also held periodic intersociety debates to which they invited the 
public and guest orators. Each year at graduation they selected an 
orator, and they even gave diplomas at the graduation of their mem- 
bers. As early as 1880 the two societies founded a University Jour- 
nal, which survived only a few issues. They tried again with the 
Adelphian on two occasions in 1883 and 188g. It too was short-lived. 
Their revival of the Furman University Journal in 1889 was finally 
successful, and they either renamed it the Furman Echo between 
1892 and 1895 or also started the Echo in the same year. This joint 
literary magazine of the societies, designed to “echo” their college 
spirit, keep in touch with alumni, and give practice in writing and 
journalism, still survives as the oldest publication on campus. 

With “messes” came other student activities. By 1892, secret so- 
cial fraternities appeared, only to be discouraged and eventually 
outlawed by the state legislature in 1898. A Young Men’s Christian 
Association was organized by at least 1889 and a missions group by 
1890. Campus athletics also began about this time, and Manly en- 
couraged them on a limited basis. According to the best available 
evidence, a Furman team, wearing purple and white caps, played a 
Wofford team in the first intercollegiate football game in the state 
on 14 December 188g in Spartanburg. Students fielded intercol- 
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legiate teams off and on against other teams from Trinity College 
(Duke) , Davidson, the University of North Carolina, the University 
of South Carolina, and Clemson until 1903, when the board abol- 
ished intercollegiate football as too rough and expensive and en- 
couraged class teams instead. 

By 1890 Furman’s financial situation had begun to improve, and 
the board appointed Reginald Harvey Griffith as financial agent. 
Soon sizable gifts began to come in, and enrollments began to climb 
over one hundred. In 1891 endowment, which had stood at $25,350 
in 1884, reached $75,500. Financial reverses throughout the state 
by the mid—18g0s, however, forced Manly to resign in 1897 rather 
than give up his ministerial work to spend more time on travel and 
fund raising as the board expected of him. He had seen Furman 
through an important transitional period. 

Manly’s successors, Andrew Philip Montague and Edwin McNeill 
Poteat, helped the college become more clearly defined. Montague 
was the first lay scholar with administrative experience to serve as 
president. He was a graduate of the University of Virginia, held 
the Ph.D. from Columbian University, where he had taught Latin 
and served as dean, and was the editor of two books, the selected 
letters of Cicero and Pliny. Coming in with a totally new aca- 
demic perspective after the Furman-Manly administrations, Mon- 
tague found the college in drastic need of reorganization and 
modernization. He revamped the catalog and encouraged a more 
careful definition of the goals of each department. He reintroduced 
the study of biology in the chemistry department. He introduced 
a department of pedagogy under G. B. Moore, Edwin L. Hughes, 
and himself. He divided the students into the prevailing class sys- 
tem of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. He established 
a graduate department based solidly on a year’s work of advanced 
courses in major and minor subjects. He advocated, but did not 
realize, the founding of schools of law and medicine. 

Montague’s catalogs suggest a bracing tone of rising scholarly 
standards, a sense of academic coming of age. He did not minimize 
religion and morality. He stressed them as of “chief importance in 
the training of the young,” and for the first time the Newmanesque 
definition of character appears in the catalogs: “Every student is 
expected to observe the standard of a Christian gentleman.” Mon- 
tague significantly broadened the scope of scholarship and academic 
life to include a sense of wholeness of development in accordance 
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with the Gestalt theory of personality. He thus made a significant 
place for enlightened extracurricular activities. He gave status to 
the student literary magazine, the Echo, by describing it in the cata- 
log as “The University Magazine”; he supported the formation of 
a new student publication in 1900-1901, the Bonhomie, an annual 
photographic record of the year’s activities; he recognized intercol- 
legiate debating; he urged attention to student health and advocated 
a medical fee; he encouraged participation in sports, as had Manly. 
for wholesome “exercise and recreation” and revived intercollegiate 
baseball on an amateur basis, carefully supervised; he invited promi- 
nent professional men to talk on “topics of interest” to instruct, in- 
spire, encourage, entertain, and “to make the time spent by young 
men at Furman not only profitable but pleasant and free from 
monotony as well”; and he proposed educational meetings and 
rallies to spur scholarship among faculty and students. 

In the catalog for 1901-2 Montague provided the first full-scale 
formal statement of purpose incorporating this broad conception of 
a liberal arts college: 


The College, while under the control of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, is, in no way, sectarian in its teaching, and on its 
student-roll are representatives of all leading Christian bodies. 

The Institution furnishes sound preparation for the duties 
of life; it equips young men for high and intelligent citizen- 
ship, striving to develop in them qualities of mind and of heart 
that shall make them useful to their communities, their State, 
and their Country. Above all, it endeavors to inculcate the 
principles that form the foundation of strong Christian man- 
hood. 

Furman University earnestly asks the sympathy and coopera- 
tion of all men and women who believe in Christian education 
as the chief constituent in the highest civilization. 


Financial gains begun under Manly accelerated under Montague. 
By the mid—18g90s the alumni had formed an association and had 
begun to take a strong role in increasing Furman’s endowment, in 
establishing scholarships, and in contributing to a building fund. 
Before the end of the century the college had initiated a building 
program that continued for more than twenty-five years until halted 
by the Great Depression. This building program completely changed 
the campus in appearance and made possible the fulfillment of a 
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self-contained educational program. By 1go02 three buildings had 
gone up: Judson Alumni Hall, an auditorium, in 1900; Montague 
Hall, a dormitory, in 1901; and in 1902 the Fitting School—an old- 
fashioned name for the preparatory department, which had reopened 
in 1900 after a lapse of several years. 

After making a good start toward modernization of the curricu- 
lum, cultural enrichment of campus life, increasing the endowment, 
and expanding the physical facilities, Montague suddenly resigned 
in August 1902. No doubt he felt as severely pressured as Manly 
had about soliciting money—he had traveled widely and expended 
much energy in fund raising for endowment, for buildings, and es- 
pecially for the dormitory that the board named in honor of his 
mother shortly after he resigned. Another reason for Montague’s 
resignation seems almost certain. He did not have the support of 
his constituencies. Either his policies, his personality, or the per- 
sonalities of others produced dissension and discord. In 1899 the 
board appointed a “Committee on the State of Harmony in the 
Faculty,” but the action did not deter William Franklin Watson, 
professor of chemistry and one of the most distinguished scholars on 
the faculty, from bringing a public accusation against Montague in 
the following year. By a close vote the board retained Watson. In 
June 1901 the board registered its “disapprobation” over the exces- 
sive number of days given to “holidays and games’ and urged the 
faculty to use students’ time more wisely. Perhaps some board 
members and faculty regarded Montague’s enrichment program as 
a relaxation of discipline and standards. When “decided opposi- 
tion” to Gordon Beverly Moore, professor of philosophy and politi- 
cal economy, developed “among a certain portion of the Baptists 
of the State” because of his harshness in the classroom and his “al- 
leged” skepticism over atonement and biblical miracles, the board 
at first came to his defense by calling him in for questioning and 
exonerating him on 10 June 1902. By December, however, public 
opposition had intensified, and the board asked Moore to resign in 
order to keep peace. When the convention voted its confidence in 
him, however, the board postponed action until June 1903, at 
which time it voted to discharge him. 

Meanwhile, President Montague had resigned on 2 August, a 
year earlier. Dissension had apparently taken its toll. Two years 
later, an anonymous sketch in the Bonhomie, probably by President 
Poteat, called the Montague period a “‘lustrum of intense activity” 
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but said that its “toils” had ‘‘wasted health and . . . disturbed the 
equanimity” of the college. William Joseph: McGlothlin, president 
of Furman from 1919 to 1933, described the Moore controversy as 
“one of the most painful and distressing incidents” in the history 
of the college before 1926. 

Though he was controversial, Moore deserves credit for being the 
favorite teacher of John Broadus Watson, who had himself come 
up against Moore’s intractable temperament in 1897-98 and had 
failed a course for violating a petty rule. Apparently Watson did not 
graduate. Having already begun to study the behavior of rats that 
he kept in a cage and carried with him on a teaching assignment in 
nearby Pickens County in 1898-99, however, Watson stayed another 
year and received a master’s degree in 1899. When Moore was fired 
three years later, he visited his young protegé at the University of 
Chicago, where Watson was in his last year of doctoral studies. The 
nature of Moore’s influence on Watson is not clear. Watson, how- 
ever, obviously aware of the role of environment in human develop- 
ment, proceeded, first as instructor at Chicago from 1903 to 1908 
and then as professor of psychology and director of the experi- 
mental laboratory at Johns Hopkins from 1908 to 1920, to found a 
new school of psychology. He worked first on the behavior and 
neurological growth of white rats, terns, and homing pigeons and 
then expanded his studies to human behavior. Like Pavlov in Rus- 
sia and B. F. Skinner of a later generation in America, Watson re- 
jected heredity and stressed environment as the molder of human 
behavior. He published his first article in 1903 and adapted a series 
of eight lectures at Columbia University in 1913 into the first of 
his several books, Behavior: An Introduction to Comparative Psy- 
chology (1914). At the height of his career, he was editor of the 
Psychological Review, joint editor of the Journal of Animal Be- 
havior (1908-15) , and founder and editor of the Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology (1915-27). He was elected president of the 
American Psychological Association in 1915 and was commended 
by this association in 1957 for “initiating a revolution in psycho- 
logical thought.” His hometown of Greenville watched with pride 
his meteoric rise, and Furman awarded him an honorary degree of 
doctor of laws in 1919. 

As evidenced by Watson’s maturation into a researcher while at 
Furman, Montague’s educational achievements, despite the Moore 
controversy, were substantial, and his successor, Edwin McNeill 
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Poteat, a graduate of Wake Forest College and of Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, and a former pastor of churches in Balti- 
more, New Haven, and Philadelphia, built upon them. He divided 
biology and chemistry into separate departments and established a 
bachelor of science degree to meet increasing student demand. He 
also increased course offerings in German, physics, and Bible. When 
interest in Greek and Latin declined, he consolidated these depart- 
ments. Unfortunately, World War I forced the closing of the gradu- 
ate school in 1917 and the trimming of degrees to the B.A. and B.S. 
New plans for a medical school had to be abandoned, and the pro- 
jected law school had to be deferred for another four years. During 
the war a Students’ Army Training Corps, in cooperation with the 
United States War Department, existed on campus for about a year. 
Students took compulsory drill and earned one and a half hours of 
credit for courses in military tactics and war issues. 

Campus enlargement had been set well on its course by 1903, and 
Poteat continued this development. With the aid of generous grants 
from the General Education Board and the Carnegie Foundation 
and of many smaller donations, he oversaw, during his fifteen years 
as president, the construction of a library in 1g06—7 (Carnegie Li- 
brary) ; the James C. Furman Hall of Science in 1912; a new dormi- 
tory for the Fitting School in 1907 (later named McGee Hall) ; 
additions to the earlier dormitory, Montague Hall; and the paving 
of streets and laying out of walkways. Still unrealized when Poteat 
left in 1918, according to the master plan, were a gymnasium, an 
infirmary, a large auditorium for the growing student body, and a 
YMCA building. 

As conspicuous as the building program looks in retrospect, per- 
haps more distinctive were Poteat’s attempts to draw Furman closer 
to the denomination and to establish an “inner life,” an esprit de 
corps. In his first address to students in 1903, according to a sketch 
in the Bonhomie of 1904, he defined the school as a “fellowship” 
and urged continued school spirit and good-natured relationships, 
already reflected in the insignia of a handshake on the banner of the 
Adelphian Society, in the purposes of the Echo, and in the name of 
the Bonhomie. His attitudes and the times seemed naturally to 
foster the growth of a harmonious, small-college atmosphere. In 
furtherance of denominational rapport Poteat traveled extensively 
to churches in the state, frequently addressed the convention on 
behalf of Furman, and maintained close affiliation with the general 
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board of the convention. It was imperative, he argued, that the 
churches support Furman in its building and current expenses. 
Poteat seemed to inspire confidence. He put considerable stress on 
the religious life of students and reported proudly on their mem- 
bership in local churches and in the YMCA, their enrollment in 
mission-study classes, and their participation in dormitory prayer 
meetings. In 1910 he reported an enrollment of thirty-five minis- 
terial students and eleven mission volunteers. 

In his pursuit of internal rapport, Poteat encouraged close rela- 
tions between students and faculty and mutual support of each 
other’s activities. He supported student societies and clubs, like the 
Quaternion, a leadership society formed in 1903; the Glee Club, 
apparently formed in 1898; the athletic association, teams, and 
messes. He even urged the literary societies to become secret asso- 
ciations, according to a sketch in the 1905 Bonhomie, to intensify 
brotherhood and to raise their work to a “high plane.’ He sup- 
ported the students in their petition to revive intercollegiate ath- 
letics in September 1913 on condition that they form a student 
“self-government” organization to prevent hazing, regulate the ath- 
letic teams through student managers, make and enforce rules for 
freshmen, and “guard and conserve the common good in matters 
pertaining to conduct.’’ Members of the “Council” included the 
presidents of the literary societies, the presidents and secretaries of 
the four classes, the managers of the athletic teams, the editors of 
the Echo and Bonhomie, and the presidents of the messes. In 1911— 
12 Poteat led the faculty in the foundation of a Bulletin to publish 
president’s reports and Furman ‘“‘family” notes and lectures, func- 
tions partly fulfilled previously by the Echo and the Bonhomie. In 
the following year he and Sidney Ernest Bradshaw, professor of 
modern foreign languages, whom he appointed chairman of the 
faculty, led in the formation of a faculty club for the presentation 
of scholarly papers. He encouraged students to attend these meet- 
ings. By 1913 the Bulletin had evolved into separate alumni issues 
and scholarly issues, the latter coming to be known as Furman Fac- 
ulty Studies, eventually Furman Studies, for the publication of 
scholarly papers. In a similar action for the students, the faculty 
supported the formation on 12 January 1916 of a third student 
publication, the Hornet, a weekly newspaper, the second publica- 
tion of the literary societies, to take its place beside the Echo and 
the Bonhomie, and eventually to take over the journalistic features 
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of these earlier publications. Poteat enshrined this attitude of 
camaraderie and mutual good feeling in the revised statement of 
purpose of the college in 1916: “The University is a fellowship in 
the pursuit of knowledge and a brotherhood for character build- 
ing.’ Any person who did not conform to the “conduct of a Chris- 
tian gentleman”’ would be dismissed. 

Poteat had always shown a vital interest in preserving the history 
of the school and in developing an appropriate heraldry for this 
academic fellowship. The first catalog of his presidency, in 1903, 
contained a brief historical sketch of the school, the first to appear 
in an official Furman publication. Adorning the same catalog was 
a revision of the official seal, which had been used at least once be- 
fore in the first Bonhomie of 1901. It consisted of a good likeness of 
Old Main and a motto. Both the name of the university and the 
motto were inscribed in Latin: Furmana Universitatas at the top 
and Christus et Doctrina—‘Christ and Learning’’—at the bottom. 
A small scroll beneath the likeness of Old Main read: “Est. 1851.” 
Diplomas of 1908 bore the same engraving and the Latin name and 
motto. The seal was gold and the ribbon white. In 1909 this gold 
seal reappeared on the catalog and the Bonhomie, but the motto 
had been changed from the nominative case to the dative of pur- 
pose: Christo et Doctrinae, “For Christ and Learning.” After three 
years the seal disappeared from the catalogs, although it continued 
to be used on the Bonhomie and the Echo, until its use on catalogs 
was revived by McGlothlin in 1928-29, apparently an outgrowth 
of the centennial, in the form and colors it has retained to this day 
—‘Furman University” at the top, “Greenville, S.C.” at the bot- 
tom, and the Latin motto in the center just under Old Main. Be- 
neath the motto the date was changed to 1826. The official colors, 
purple and white, were apparently adapted from student athletics. 

On 20 April 1907, in a still more distinctive example of school 
pride, Poteat submitted a poem in a faculty contest sponsored by 
the students in search of a suitable alma mater. Since he was the 
only one to enter, he won the prize. At first set to music to a tune 
adapted from Haydn, it eventually had its own tune, composed by 
the musical director of the Greenville Female College, H. W. B. 
Barnes. The verses describe a cozy little college on a hillside, shaded 
by trees and lapped by a stream. Its commitment to spiritual truth 
inspires the loyalty of its graduates. In a metaphor of the college as 
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a ship, the poem pays special tribute to James C. Furman and 
Charles H. Judson: 


’Twas Furman’s hand that laid her keel, 
And Judson set her ribs of steel. 


Like Furman, Judson had devoted his life to Furman. He had died 
only a few months before Poteat wrote the poem, having given more 
than forty years of service to the school as teacher, treasurer, dean, 
trustee, interim president in 1902-3, and generous benefactor. He 
was apparently as much responsible for Furman’s survival and sta- 
bility in the last three decades of the nineteenth century as anyone 
else had been. McGlothlin called him the “financial genius” of the 
school and “probably Furman’s greatest educator’ up to that time. 

In 1910-11, perhaps under the same influence of historical pride 
reflected in the alma mater, the Quaternion Club petitioned the 
board to give it the only surviving “Old College” building instead 
of tearing it down, as the board had planned. The club asked for 
the privilege of maintaining it, beautifying its grounds, and using 
it for a meeting place. It invited the board to hold one of its own 
meetings there in 1912. Student leaders also furthered this spirit of 
brotherhood. They had sponsored the alma mater contest. They 
had subtitled the Journal and the Echo magazines ‘devoted to the 
interests of Furman University,’ and they saw their journal as a 
“medium of intellectual fellowship.”’ Editors of the Echo and the 
Hornet constantly argued for loyalty and esprit de corps; they vigor- 
ously responded to the cynics. The literary societies also turned 
over to the college their publications—the Hornet in 1917, after a 
year, and the Echo in 1923, after more than thirty years of society 
sponsorship. Although its exact origin is lost, the nickname “hor- 
nets’ for the athletic teams and the newspaper reflected this same 
quality of swarming unity, a buzz of camaraderie. Journalistic re- 
ports of games and debates abounded with imagery of Furman “hor- 
nets” rising from their nest on the hill to sting their opponents. In 
the same spirit of loyalty the alumni donated a memorial plaque 
honoring James C. Furman at the dedication of the James C. Fur- 
man Science Hall. This plaque recalls Furman’s famous “do or 
die” statement of 1868. In 1912 Harvey Toliver Cook, professor of 
classics from 1881 to 1918, published the first full-scale history of 
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Furman, honoring the memory of the convention founders and the 
small cadre of prominent faculty up to that time. 

Not surprisingly, Poteat’s leadership nurtured a corps of dedicated 
faculty, some of whom he hired—Sidney Bradshaw, Hiden Toy Cox, 
Orlin Ottman Fletcher, George Alexander Buist, and Robert Nor- 
man Daniel—and others who were on the faculty when he assumed 
the presidency—Harvey Toliver Cook, Marshall Delph Earle, and 
Bennette Eugene Geer. All these men, who served Furman for many 
years, were noted for their loyalty, stability, and Christian gentle- 
ness and came to be associated with the spirit of Furman in the tra- 
dition of James C. Furman and C. H. Judson. Not even the camara- 
derie of the early Greenville quartet—Furman, Mims, Edwards, and 
Judson—can rival the solidarity of the Poteat faculty, which re- 
mained intact well into the 1930s. Although educated in some of 
the finer graduate schools of their day—Chicago, Cornell, Virginia, 
and Vanderbilt—they were not strong or original scholars. Brad- 
shaw, who arrived in 1903 as the first Ph.D. on the faculty, a degree 
earned in 1900 at the University of Virginia, never did any more 
research. Cox, remembered as a physicist and inspirer of Charles 
Hard Townes, came as professor of English, Latin, and physics. A 
generation earlier, by contrast, the chemist William Franklin Wat- 
son, an expert in photomicrography and author of scientific papers, 
a textbook in experimental chemistry, and a laboratory manual for 
his Furman students, seems to have been an original scholar. Poteat’s 
faculty were exemplars of the English school of scholarship, sum- 
marizing the work of others, as their faculty club papers, preserved 
in Furman Studies, indicate. Alumni remember them with misty- 
eyed sentimentality as great and good men, dedicated to their stu- 
dents, to Furman, and to their church and community. In 1921 
they redefined the moral code for students; prohibited activities 
included drinking, dancing, smoking, swearing, gambling, card 
playing, social fraternities, hazing, careless dress, missing classes or 
chapel, and keeping late hours. They were the ideal of a church- 
related faculty, equally at home in the classroom and in the church, 
men of character, piety, and compassion. 

After thirteen years as president of Furman, Poteat resigned to 
pursue another career. He had always been interested in foreign 
missions and had retained his position on the mission board. In 
1914 he had tried unsuccessfully to take a leave to travel as a mis- 
sionary. In 1916 the opportunity arose again, and this time he asked 
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to be relieved so that he could go to China as a missionary. In his 
years as president, he had brought a valuable quality to the college. 
He had helped draw together its traditions and define its distinctive 
spirit. He had given a new earnestness to Christian education, as 
he said on 29 November 1910, and had made it compatible with 
science, which he had notably strengthened at Furman. He left the 
college unified and strong. Bradshaw acted as president for a year 
while the board chose a successor, William Joseph McGlothlin, 
professor of church history at Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. McGlothlin brought a new scholarly outlook to the position. 
He was a graduate of Bethel College in Kentucky and had earned 
his Ph.D. in Berlin in 1901. After teaching in public schools in 
Tennessee and at Bethel, he had joined the seminary faculty in 
1893, where he had distinguished himself as the author of several 
learned books on church history and Baptist doctrines. 

More than any president before him, except possibly Montague, 
McGlothlin came to his task with a vision of academic greatness 
for Furman. Departing from the Poteat ideal of esprit de corps, 
McGlothlin introduced a goal of competitive excellence. He an- 
nounced as his motto: “A better and bigger Furman.” He was not 
content to preside over a small school with only a local identity. He 
wanted to enlarge its reputation and establish its superiority over 
colleges of its kind in the Southeast. He hoped to increase the stu- 
dent body to five hundred by 1924 and to see two million dollars 
added to the treasury for endowment and buildings. He based his 
“progressive” program of enlargement on the conviction that the 
church-related college must be strong to supplement and correct 
state education, which, as recently illustrated in Germany, had 
“wrecked the world in the Great War.” Not only was state educa- 
tion materialistic, he said; it could be monopolistic and compel 
conformity. If denominational colleges could avoid narrow sec- 
tarianism, they could provide rich opportunities for independence 
from state control, democratic individualism, moral integrity, and 
higher religious values. The church-related college, he believed, 
had the power to shape the world, renew civilization, and serve hu- 
manity by educating Christian men, “complete” in themselves and 
dedicated to the higher purposes of civilization. The “supreme hour 
of the Christian school has come. . . . It is my ambition to make 
Furman as good as the best” in carrying out this goal. 

Immediately after taking office, he proposed an enlargement of 
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the campus. He foresaw that in a hundred years the campus would 
be hemmed in if the board did not immediately buy up surround- 
ing land, especially to the south along Augusta Road. As a forecast 
of the future, he suggested the possibility of relocating the campus 
on the outskirts of town. “If Furman is to grow,” he told the board 
on 5 June 1920, “we must have more land. It is either enlarge or 
move out or stop growing.”’ The idea of moving out of town, how- 
ever, was quickly dismissed when board member and lawyer Harry 
John Haynsworth gave his legal opinion that moving the site would 
result in a forfeit of the title to the land that had been deeded to 
the convention by Vardry McBee for the express purpose of found- 
ing a college. If the college was moved, he argued, the land would 
revert to the heirs of McBee, and the convention would lose its in- 
vestment. The college could not afford to move. On McGlothlin’s 
recommendation, the board bought available land surrounding its 
present site so that the college could enlarge over the next seventy- 
five to one hundred years. In McGlothlin’s view, until the land was 
needed for buildings, the college could turn it into vegetable gar- 
dens and a dairy to supply the dining room with food and provide 
part-time employment for students. Before McGlothlin’s first year 
was over, according to Treasurer Bennette Eugene Geer on 6 June, 
the board had spent $30,500 on lots and buildings in the direction 
of Augusta Road. 

Within the next five or six years, McGlothlin pressed forward 
with a building program that resulted in a third dormitory in 1921, 
later named Geer Hall after board member and benefactor John M. 
Geer; a central heating plant, also completed in 1921; a “refectory”’ 
or dining hall, completed in 1922; a gymnasium, completed in 1923 
with money raised largely by alumni and citizens of Greenville; and 
an infirmary, Webb Memorial Hospital, completed in 1925 with 
money donated by C. S. Webb. In addition to new buildings, there 
were alterations to Montague Hall and extensive repairs to the Sci- 
ence Hall, which had burned in 1922. In 1921 the World War I 
memorial statue, dubbed the “doughboy,” went into its place at a 
juncture of three roads behind the library in the middle of the 
campus. There were also additional walks and paved roads in 1923 
and 1924; a public park along the Reedy River, begun in 1921, in 
cooperation with the city; and in 1926, a new athletic field with a 
large grandstand on Augusta Road, known as Graham Field, the 
gift of Allen J. Graham. At the time, McGlothlin thought that all 
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athletic activities could be moved there and that Manly Field could 
be used for new campus buildings. With the addition of paved 
roads, new walkways, alterations of certain roads, and the installa- 
tion of three drinking fountains in 1925, the campus took on the 
shape that it was to have until World War II. McGlothlin was still 
not satisfied. He wanted a new library, a new and larger auditorium, 
an administration building, a student center, a chapel, and a chem- 
istry building. Growth, he said on 26 May 1926, continues to create 
“new needs.” There can be no greatness without an adequate 
physical plant. 

Like his predecessor Poteat, McGlothlin looked on buildings only 
as instruments to the greater goal of academic excellence. From the 
beginning he wanted to see Furman accredited, and he wanted to 
improve the quality of students and faculty. As soon as he arrived 
in 1919, he set as one of his first goals the admission of Furman into 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Southern 
States, founded in 1895 to elevate standards; the name was later 
changed to the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. The closing of the Fitting School in 1916 had eliminated 
one of the major obstacles to accreditation. Additional standards 
yet to be achieved included raising entrance requirements to fifteen 
units, increasing faculty salaries to at least $3,000 and endowment 
to $500,000, and adding a faculty member with a doctorate in each 
department. Several other colleges in the state and region had al- 
ready qualified. Duke University was one of the charter members. 
By 1921 Wofford, Davidson, Emory, Richmond, The College of 
Charleston, Converse, Agnes Scott, Wake Forest, and the University 
of South Carolina had been admitted. McGlothlin applied for ad- 
mission in 1919 and every year thereafter until he succeeded in 
1924, the same year that The Citadel also qualified. Presbyterian, 
Winthrop, and Coker were admitted in 1923. In his report of 
22 May 1923, anticipating the centennial year of 1926, McGlothlin 
looked forward hopefully to the achievement of excellence, partly 
through accreditation. Furman has had an “honorable and remark- 
able career,” he said. “‘A century is approaching its close. In another 
century it ought to be and can be one of the great educational forces 
of America.” 

To assure a high quality in the student body, McGlothlin pro- 
posed on 5 June 1920 a system of scholarships covering the entire 
state, one or more per county. Qualifications for financial aid in- 
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cluded scholarship, character, athletic ability, and general promise 
of future usefulness. Not only did the program secure good students; 
it advertised Furman and increased the prestige of the University. 
Admission required a written examination administered by the 
faculty admissions committee, and academically “delinquent” stu- 
dents were dismissed. To help prepare high-school students to meet 
these stricter entrance requirements and also to help public-school 
teachers meet newly adopted state certification requirements, the 
faculty approved the formation on 16 December 1919 of a summer 
school for 1920. The Greenville Woman's College, whose name had 
been changed in 1916, also participated. Leuco Gunter, professor 
of education at Furman and formerly state superintendent of rural 
schools, directed the program. The summer school proved so success- 
ful that three other colleges—Anderson, Coker, and Limestone, 
which had been operating a Piedmont Summer Institute for three 
years at Anderson—asked Furman to join with them in a coopera- 
tive effort on the Furman campus. From 1921 to 1928, the Furman 
Summer School operated with a joint board of governors from five 
colleges under the successive directorships of Leuco Gunter (1920- 
21), Hiden Toy Cox (1922), Robert Norman Daniel (1923-24), 
and Harry Henderson Clark (1925-30). Enrollment reached 475 
in 1923 and a peak of 1,060 in 1929. Recreation went happily along 
with education. South Carolina Baptists held summer-long assem- 
blies on campus each year. An Institute of Politics ran for two sum- 
mers. There was a music camp and an athletic camp. Sumner Albert 
Ives, professor of biology, started a biology camp in 1927 for nature 
study. After a year he moved it to Camp Burgess Glenn and then 
opened a second camp on the coast in 1931. Law courses were of- 
fered in the summer of 1929. Until the depression, the Furman 
campus of the 1920s was apparently a thriving place in the summers. 
Railroad rates were reduced. Daily excursions went to the moun- 
tains. Finally, in 1929 Furman took over complete responsibility 
for the summer school and has maintained it ever since to bring 
students up to standard, to allow for acceleration, and to certify 
teachers. 

McGlothlin also set about upgrading the quality of the faculty. 
He wanted at least one “‘strong’”” man in each department, and he 
tried to secure doctorates wherever he could. The movement estab- 
lishing the Ph.D. as the badge of the qualified professor had already 
swept the nation. Furman was seriously deficient in this respect. The 
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University of North Carolina, Duke, Davidson, Wofford, and Wake 
Forest all had doctorates in the late 1880s and early 1890s; the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina had four by 1go0. Only McGlothlin and 
Bradshaw had Ph.D.’s when McGlothlin arrived in 1919. By 1926 
McGlothlin had added to the faculty nine men who had or soon 
earned doctorates. He was able to keep most of these people, includ- 
ing Frank Kenneth Pool in religion, Eugene Elmore Gardner in 
modern languages, Sumner Albert Ives in biology, Alfred Taylor 
Odell in English, and Delbert Harold Gilpatrick in history. Mc- 
Glothlin also made sure that faculty members taught their own 
fields of study. He moved Herbert Provence from English to reli- 
gion and H. T. Cox from Latin to physics, and he discouraged fac- 
ulty members who were ordained ministers from letting pastoral 
duties usurp their teaching time. To entice this better-prepared 
faculty, on 6 June 1920 McGlothlin urged that full professors’ 
salaries be raised to $3,000 and advocated regular salary increases. 
On 20 November 1923 he recommended to the board the establish- 
ment of a policy for “dealing with professors of advanced age, in 
such manner as will be just to the professor and to the students and 
constituency of the college.” 

Expansion of the academic program was another of McGlothlin’s 
objectives. Within his first three months on the job he told the 
board that he was “exceedingly anxious to create” a department of 
economics and business administration. He explained that he had 
in mind not merely training in business skills but the study of 
“principles of the economic life of our country” in order to prepare 
leaders of business. Not until the late twenties did he achieve this 
goal. 

McGlothlin finally brought into existence, for a few years, the 
long-dreamed-of law school, one of the unfulfilled programs of the 
original University plan of 1851. Under Montague and Poteat, law 
lectures and court instruction had begun on a limited basis. On 
20 October 1919 McGlothlin appointed a committee to study the 
feasibility of a formal program, and on 4 August 1920 the execu- 
tive committee finally approved the establishment of a law school. 
John Wilbur Hicks of Florence was appointed dean and immedi- 
ately given a year’s leave to study at the Harvard Law School. In 
the fall of 1921 the Furman Law School, under Dean Hicks, opened 
with twenty-one students in the basement of the library. McGloth- 
lin was as eager to receive accreditation of this program as he was 
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of the other programs. In 1925 he added a second law professor, 
John Laney Plyler. Students could receive a B.A. after three years 
of academic work and one year of law, or they could qualify for 
an LL.B. after three years of academic work and three years of law. 
After five years of operation, however, the program had not suc- 
ceeded as well as McGlothlin had hoped. He felt that the law pro- 
fessors were not well enough known to attract students, and the pro- 
gram was hampered by inadequate facilities and a shortage of funds 
for law books and scholarships. Aware of McGlothlin’s dissatisfac- 
tion, Dean Hicks resigned as dean at the end of the 1925-26 aca- 
demic year, though he remained as acting dean for two more years. 

In addition to these programs, McGlothlin also agitated continu- 
ously for departments of economics and physical education and for 
expansion of the “Department of Christianity” in order to prepare 
laymen for church work and improve the training of ministers. In 
1926 he inaugurated correspondence work, proposed the revival of 
graduate study, and, in anticipation of raising standards, even at 
the risk of losing accreditation, hoped to revive the Fitting School, 
which had closed in 1916 when public high schools sprang up and 
made a private preparatory school unfeasible. 

During these years of expanding enrollments, student life also un- 
derwent major modification. Intercollegiate debating, departmental 
clubs, social clubs, intercollegiate athletics, and a revived student 
government greatly weakened the dominant role of the literary so- 
cieties in the decade after World War I. An intercollegiate debaters’ 
club, apparently separate from the societies, aroused lively debates 
on such postwar issues as disarmament and United States entry into 
the League of Nations. In 1920 the English department under Rob- 
ert Norman Daniel formed the Cloister, a name suggested by stu- 
dent William Blackburn, to honor superior students in English 
and to stimulate writing for the Echo, which had begun to languish 
under society sponsorship. By 1923 the Cloister took over responsi- 
bility for the Echo. Other departments also founded clubs to pro- 
mote academic specialties—mathematics in 1922; history in 1923 
(it first called its club World Problems, later International Rela- 
tions) ; science in 1924; education in 1924; and French in 1924-25. 
The Glee Club had existed off and on since the 18gos, and the band 
dated from the middle or late teens, when it was formed to play at 
football games. Other special interest groups also organized be- 
tween 1920 and 1925—a Reporters’ Club; a short-lived drama club, 
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which disbanded before it put on a play; a Buzzing Boosters’ Club 
for recruiting students and supporting athletics (the name was later 
changed to the Greater Furman Club); a ministerial association; 
and an artists’ club called Philokalean. These developments put 
an end to the literary societies, which held a mock funeral in 1926, 
were briefly revived for a while, and then disappeared in 1932-33. 
A second revival in the late 1930s was also brief. So many new clubs 
arose in these years, in fact, that the faculty had to devise a point 
system in 1925 to limit students’ extracurricular activities. Sub rosa 
fraternities, denounced as a menace in the Echo in May 1920, also 
reappeared with such risqué names as the Owls, the Greyhounds, 
the Esquire, the Centaurs, the Black Cats, the Epicureans, and the 
Boudoir. Editors and student body officers were elected at large, 
and student government, originally set up to control hazing and 
intercollegiate athletics, had to concern itself more and more with 
regulating these clubs and devising an honor system. 

Intercollegiate athletics itself generated a new spirit of enthusiasm 
among students and alumni in 1919 when the football teams of 
Coach William Lawrence Laval began an era of impressive domina- 
tion in the state. Led by halfback James Harold (“Speedy”) Speer, 
the 1919 team won eight games, lost only to Georgia, and tied Clem- 
son. In 1920 it won eight and lost two, beating Clemson and Geor- 
gia. After a one-sided victory over Newberry in October 1920, the 
sports editor of the Greenville News, Carter (“Scoop”) Latimer, an 
early master of sports rhetoric, described the team as a “purple and 
white hurricane,” and the name quickly caught on as the team 
nickname. At first it was used interchangeably with the older name 
“Hornets” and later by itself. The Hornet began using the name 
immediately, as did the Atlanta Journal. Alumnus J. R. Martin 
drew successive cartoons for the Hornet showing first a Purple Hur- 
ricane tying a Clemson Tiger in knots and then a Purple Hornet 
putting a Davidson Wildcat to rout by stinging its tail. Before the 
season was over, the cheering unit or band was calling itself the 
“Purple Hurricane Minstrels,’ and for many years the Glee Club 
went by the nickname of the “Purple Hurricane Harmony.” 

In his enthusiasm for the coaching success of Laval, including 
Laval’s “crazy quilt” offensive formation of the 1925-27 teams, 
Latimer went on to new heights of rhetoric by labeling the team 
the “Purple Paladins” in 1927. He had coined the name in early 
February 1927 in describing the basketball team, which was enjoy- 
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ing an almost perfect season of its own, and on 26 February he had 
elaborated on the metaphor by calling Coach Laval the “king’’ with 
a ‘“‘purple-tinted crown” and each victory by his noble “Paladins of 
the court” a new feather plucked for the plume of his “imperial 
diadem.” Except as a fairly frequent alternate thereafter, the name 
“Paladins” at that time did not replace “Hurricane.” In fact, Lati- 
mer’s tasteless metaphors the “Purple Dervishes’’ and “House of 
Magic” for Archie Paul (“Dizzy”) McLeod’s basketball and foot- 
ball teams of the 1930s—copied by impressionable Hornet sports 
writers—held on more tenaciously, and the “Purple Dervishes’’ al- 
most became a fixture for the basketball team until the early 1940s. 
The football team, however, remained the “Hurricane,” and the 
name “Hornets” remained just an alternate until it was formally 
revived in the 1940s. 

The change in nicknames reflected not only the larger ambition 
of the McGlothlin administration but the football frenzy that had 
set in. Laval’s teams from 1920 to 1927 almost regularly won the 
“mythical state championship.” They beat Georgia in 1920 and 
1926, the University of Florida in 1922, the University of Virginia 
in 1923, and the University of Mississippi in 1924. In 1927, after 
losing only to Georgia but winning nine other games, including vic- 
tories over Duke, North Carolina State, Clemson, and South Caro- 
lina, the team was invited to Coral Gables to play Miami on 2 Janu- 
ary 1928 in the predecessor of what came to be the Orange Bowl. 
Furman won 38 to 7. Students and alumni were beside themselves 
with a fervor that was almost fanatical in these years. 

The excitement reached its inevitable scandalous peak in Janu- 
ary 1927, when the president of the Southern Baptist Education 
Association, meeting in New Orleans, charged that alumni of Fur- 
man, Mercer, Baylor, and Stetson were paying athletes to play for 
their teams. Immediately Dean Daniel; Alester G. Furman, Jr., 
ereat-great-grandson of the founder, graduate manager of athletics; 
and Coach Laval denied the charges. The Hornet asked for an ex- 
planation, and McGlothlin issued a strong statement of “vindica- 
tion” on 4 February 1927, insisting on the integrity of the athletic 
council that controlled athletics—faculty members Hicks, Seth Shep- 
ard McKay, Plyler, Gardner; alumni FE. W. Brockman, J. E. Sirrine, 
and R. E. Houston; and graduate manager Furman. McGlothlin 
said that Dean Daniel and Registrar Gardner carefully passed on 
all records, and he defended Coaches Laval and Absolam Willis 
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Norman as men of character and conscience. Nothing more came 
of the charges. Laval resigned after the 1927 season to go to South 
Carolina, and his successor, Thomas Broadus Amis, in 1929 with- 
drew Furman from the Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion for several years. By 1930 the Carnegie Commission had issued 
its famous report on the dangers of too much stress on athletics, 
and Hornet editor Bruce Thompson warned against misplaced 
emphasis on big-time sports. Nevertheless, Furman had experienced 
the heady atmosphere of intercollegiate football, and though op- 
position would arise sporadically, it had committed itself. 

All of these programs of expansion—buildings, higher standards, 
enlargement of the academic program, expansion of intercollegiate 
athletics—took money. Whatever McGlothlin did, therefore, hinged 
on increasing the endowment. As buildings went up in the early 
1920s, so did operating expenses. They reached $58,753 in 1922. 
Increasing enrollments also jeopardized the adequacy of existing 
endowments and taxed the facilities. Both the library and the au- 
ditorium were too small by 1922. Within a year of McGlothlin’s 
arrival in 1919, the school was running a deficit each year, partly 
because of increased outlays on nearby real estate. The cumulative 
deficit totaled $27,000 on 1 September 1921 and $37,000 on 1 Sep- 
tember 1923, according to the treasurer’s report of 25 May 1923. 
More than a year earlier, as reported on 12 May 1923, McGlothlin 
had urgently petitioned the Carnegie Foundation for money to 
expand the library because of the law school needs, the community 
needs, and an anticipated student body of one thousand. Enroll- 
ments were already up to 422 in 1923. On 11 November 1922 
McGlothlin dejectedly declared that “the fundamental difficulty at 
Furman is the lack of money.” The “supreme need is endowment.” 
He said that the University of Richmond had more than a million, 
Wake Forest and Mercer were approaching a million, and Furman 
could not get even $500,000 to qualify for accreditation. 

Even more distressing, McGlothlin said, Furman’s income from 
endowment in 1921—22 totaled a paltry $4,600. On 16 January 1923 
he called a special meeting of the board to consider asking the con- 
vention for a grant of $300,000 to liquidate the debt at once and 
to increase the endowment fund. The board agreed and conditioned 
its request on renouncing its share of $550,000 of a $75,000,000 cam- 
paign recently undertaken by Southern Baptists. Unfortunately this 
plan failed, and the board eventually agreed on 28 May 1924 to 
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ask for its rightful share of the campaign funds. On 20 November 
1923 McGlothlin proposed that the board request an additional out- 
right grant of $20,000 a year from the convention for operating ex- 
penses and at least one million more for permanent endowment as 
the denomination’s part in the centennial celebration coming up in 
1926. This plan also failed. The denomination was never adequate 
to fulfill the needs of Furman as a superior institution. It was thus 
to the foundations that McGlothlin turned more and more. He had 
already proposed an alumni campaign to raise $325,000 to qualify 
for $175,000 from the General Education Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the campaign was scheduled to take place between 
1 May 1925 and 1 May 1927. This $500,000 was essential to accredi- 
tation, said McGlothlin. But more was needed, and McGlothlin 
constantly kept Furman before the Carnegie and Rockefeller foun- 
dations for annual grants. He told his trustees on 22 May 1923 that 
he had received one $10,000 grant a year for three years from the 
General Education Board and had requested another. He reported 
that Furman was one of a small class of preferred applicants. On 
21 January 1924 he reported visiting ‘Rockefeller interests,” again 
hoping to get money for an auditorium-chapel. 

In these years when McGlothlin was entertaining the vision of 
a superior college, yet suffering repeated frustration in the pursuit 
of endowment, one of the most fortuitous events in Furman’s history 
occurred unexpectedly. James Buchanan Duke, one of the most suc- 
cessful business tycoons in the Piedmont, decided in 1924 to estab- 
lish an endowment fund in order to devote some of his large profits 
from tobacco, electric power, and other enterprises to the good of 
humanity through support of colleges, hospitals, orphanages, and 
rural Methodist churches, mainly in North Carolina. Having come 
to know and respect Bennette Eugene Geer while a principal stock- 
holder in Judson Mills, of which Geer was president, Duke told 
Geer once on a train ride to New York of his plans to give Trinity 
College (later Duke University) a large gift, and Geer had ex- 
pressed the hope that “he would do something for a little college, 
Furman University, down in Greenville, in which I was deeply in- 
terested.” Duke had assured him that he would, and so on another 
occasion he had “dazed” Geer by asking him if five percent of $40,- 
000,000 would be “agreeable.” Geer had answered “yes” but spent 
a sleepless night for fear he “might awake to find it was all a 
dream.” It was not. When Duke gave instructions for “setting up 
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the indenture,” he forgot the name of Geer’s college and had to ask 
someone present what was the name of “that little college located 
in Greenville that Ben Geer is such a fool about.’’ When told that 
it was Furman, he included it among the academic beneficiaries of 
his endowment—Duke University, Davidson College, Johnson C. 
Smith University, and Furman. Duke made Geer one of the life- 
time trustees of the Duke Endowment. Furman’s share in the origi- 
nal $40,000,000 was equivalent to an endowment of $2,000,000. 
Since then, additions to the original have greatly increased that sum. 

When the members of the executive committee of the Furman 
board heard the news on g December 1924, they were ecstatic. On 
12 December the committee sent a telegram of gratitude, signed by 
Joseph James Lawton, chairman; Alester Garden Furman, secretary; 
and J. P. Gossett, member. At the regular board meeting on 26 May 
1925, President McGlothlin was unable to contain his joy. “Mr. 
Duke’s gift has changed the whole face of things for us, so far as 
endowment is concerned. When we begin to receive the benefits 
of this gift we shall not need any further endowment if the college 
is to remain at its present size. Our endowment will be the equiva- 
lent of at least $125,000 a year. This will enable us to employ a 
strong and adequate faculty, develop our campus, keep up our 
buildings, etc. In short, it will meet all our needs with the college 
at its present size.” He listed several building needs—a dormitory, 
a chapel, a student center, classrooms, new quarters for the law 
school—and said that the grant would help Furman appeal to other 
foundations for another half a million. It would also free Furman, 
he said, from discouraging dependency on the convention, the 
alumni, and Greenville citizens. 

McGlothlin was especially thrilled at the “absolute freedom” 
given to the board in administering the money. The amount and 
the board’s freedom, he said, “lay upon us grave responsibilities and 
afford us great opportunities. Furman is now probably the richest 
educational institution among Southern Baptists.” He envisioned 
that Furman could command a strong faculty and attract the best 
students in the state and “beyond its borders.” 

Just five days before Furman became a beneficiary of the Duke 
Endowment, McGlothlin returned from a meeting of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools to report that Furman 
was fully accredited. Even without the Duke money, Furman had 
made such progress toward endowment, including the expectation 
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of its raising $325,000 to qualify for the promised $175,000 from 
the General Education Board, that on 4 December 1924, meeting 
in Memphis, the association added Furman to its list of approved 
colleges. McGlothlin glowed with enthusiasm when he surveyed the 
year’s achievements on 26 May 1925. Accreditation, he said, is an 
“event of great importance to the institution.” It “secures general 
recognition of the work we do, not only in the South, but through- 
out the country at large.” Lack of funds had previously hindered 
this reputation. These two events, Duke’s “great gift,” as McGloth- 
lin called it, and accreditation, made 1924 one of the major mile- 
stones in the history of the college. 

Furman’s first century of existence ended in 1925-26. Student en- 
rollment peaked that year at 573. The faculty was stronger than 
ever. Campus facilities, though not fully satisfactory as enrollments 
rose, were adequate. The endowment future seemed bright. Against 
this background, Furman celebrated its centennial on 7 and 8 De- 
cember 1926. A marker had already been placed at Edgefield by 
the g6th district chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion on 17 March 1926 to commemorate the first site of the institu- 
tion. McGlothlin’s history of Furman was a showpiece of the festivi- 
ties. A thorough, scholarly study of the origins and development 
of the college, it had the same optimistic tone as did his board re- 
port of May 1925. The college is “stronger than ever before .. . ; 
we may well turn our faces to the future with hope and confidence.” 
Although warm in his praise of the courage and vision of Baptist 
leaders, McGlothlin lamented the absence of wealth that might have 
supported Furman more handsomely, the diversion of endowment 
to the Seminary, and the general neglect by rank-and-file Baptists. 
He said that within the past twenty-five years, Furman had received 
more money from the Carnegie and Rockefeller foundations and 
the Duke Endowment “than it ever received from the Baptists of 
South Carolina during the entire century.’”’ Nevertheless, he was 
pleased that convention control had never been narrow or bigoted, 
and he looked forward to the future convinced that “Christianity 
with Culture is the proper ideal” and that now, strengthened by 
endowment, accreditation, and public confidence and free in its 
management, Furman was on the threshold of highly significant 
educational achievement. 


Chapter Three 


THE ILL-FATED LAW SCHOOL AND 
COORDINATE COEDUCATION, 
1926-1933 


Furman’s second hundred years began with great promise. Inspired 
by the Duke Endowment and accreditation, President McGlothlin 
made the maintenance of high academic standards through a su- 
perior faculty his first order of business with Duke money. Having 
increased the number of earned doctorates among the faculty to 
five by June 1924, he set out, as he said on 23 November 1925, to 
attract as “strong a faculty as can be brought together among South- 
ern Baptists.” By May 1928 he reported that he had eight Ph.D.’s 
and only one faculty member with less than an M.A. To attract this 
faculty, he set the salary scale at $3,000 or more for professors with 
Ph.D.’s, still below the regional average of $4,100; $2,500 to $2,g00 
for associate professors with Ph.D.’s; and $1,800 to $2,500 for assist- 
ant professors with M.A.’s. He also introduced a retirement plan, 
after appointing a committee of the faculty on 12 April 1926 to 
look into the prospects of affiliation with Teachers Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. For the first time, moreover, a Furman president 
included among a faculty member’s ordinary duties the writing of 
books or articles for scholarly publications. He set up an eight-point 
list of responsibilities: diligence in studying and keeping “abreast 
of the best learning” in his field; efficient and inspiring teaching; 
exercise of all available opportunities for moral and religious in- 
fluence; hearty and prompt cooperation with the administration 
and with each other in matters of academic standards, discipline, 
and attendance at chapel and faculty meetings; exercise of all op- 
portunities to extend the influence and reputation of the institu- 
tion; and scholarly publication. McGlothlin recognized that one 
way for a college to achieve a reputation is through the productive 
scholarship of its faculty. 

The new requirement of publication stimulated a burst of schol- 
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arly books and research articles, primarily in the humanities. The 
faculty had produced only a few works before—some chemistry arti- 
cles, a textbook, and a laboratory manual by William Franklin 
Watson; a dissertation by Bradshaw, On Southern Poetry Prior to 
1860 (1g00) ; a textbook entitled An Introduction to Philosophy 
(1913) by O. O. Fletcher; a history of Furman, an edition of a life 
of Richard Furman, and a biography of a Carolina gentleman by 
Cook; and a handful of faculty club papers in the Bulletin. Within 
the next two decades, McGlothlin’s faculty produced a dozen books, 
a score of articles or more, and founded a scholarly journal, Furman 
Studies, an outgrowth of the Bulletin. 

English professor Francis Pendleton Gaines led off this burst of 
creativity by publishing his dissertation, The Southern Plantation: 
A Study in the Development and the Accuracy of a Tradition 
(1924), prepared at Columbia University. President McGlothlin 
published his own fine history of Furman in 1926. In the same 
year Cook published The Life Work of James Clement Furman. 
English professor Alfred Taylor Odell also published his disserta- 
tion, La Doctrine Sociale D’Emerson (1931), prepared in French 
at the Sorbonne. For many years he collaborated with Mary C. 
Simms Oliphant, Greenville historian and granddaughter of novel- 
ist William Gilmore Simms, in editing Simms’s letters, a monu- 
mental project interrupted by his untimely death in 1948. He 
edited two small groups of these letters in Furman Studies in 1943 
and 1947. Fortunately, Mrs. Oliphant completed this project, a five- 
volume study, with T. C. Duncan Eaves, of the University of Geor- 
gia, between 1952 and 1956. Three historians on the faculty like- 
wise published their dissertations: Seth Shepard McKay, Making 
the Texas Constitution of 1876 (1924), prepared at the University 
of Texas; Rosser Howard Taylor, Slaveholding in North Carolina 
(1926) ; and Delbert Harold Gilpatrick, Jeffersonian Democracy in 
North Carolina, 1789-1816 (1931). Taylor also published a second 
book, Ante-Bellum South Carolina, in 1942, and both he and Gil- 
patrick contributed articles to Furman Studies between 1928 and 
1945 ON various topics in American history. 

In addition to these works, in 1938 and 1944 biology professor 
Sumner Albert Ives published two taxonomic articles in Furman 
Studies, ‘““The Vascular Plants of Greenville County” and, in col- 
laboration with X. A. Smith, “The Vascular Plants of Horry 
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County,” both based on ten to fifteen years of field work and sum- 
mer camps. Ives also participated in the founding of Furman Studies 
in 1928 and served as its editor for five years. Additional works of 
merit appeared in these years, mainly in Furman Studies, by other 
members of the McGlothlin faculty, including Eugene Elmore 
Gardner, at first in English and later in modern languages; William 
Preston Warren, in political science, also one of the editors of Fur- 
man Studies; Preston Herschel Epps, in classics; and John Fallaw 
Bozard, in English. In addition to his articles, Warren translated 
some of the speeches of Thomas G. Masaryk, president of Czecho- 
slovakia from 1918 to 1935, and in 1941 published a book entitled 
Masaryk’s Democracy, a study of that statesman’s theories of political 
idealism and social justice. During this period, moreover, Dean 
Robert Norman Daniel, of an earlier generation, reached his apex 
as one of the most productive literary scholars on the faculty with 
the publication of six articles, all synopses of learning and testi- 
monials to the high moral purpose of literature. 

Although no consciously articulated ‘“‘school of thought” emerged 
at Furman, there was a definite preoccupation with American stud- 
ies and a focus on southern life, tinged with a liberal, critical atti- 
tude. Taylor, for instance, rebuked the South for clinging unrealis- 
tically to slavery. Gaines argued that the image of the Old South 
in literature, song, and minstrelsy was largely a myth; his valuable 
work was one of the earliest in the nation to explore and develop 
the same thesis that William Faulkner was developing in his tragic 
fiction. In the same liberal spirit, Gilpatrick studied refugee jour- 
nalists in the United States; later he expanded his treatment to all 
political columnists, a preoccupation that became a life-long hobby. 
Gilpatrick rarely missed an opportunity to criticize reactionary po- 
litical thought appearing in southern newspapers. The intellectual 
activity at Furman in the 1920s, reflected in student clubs as well 
as in faculty scholarship, coincided with a resurgence of letters in 
the nation and in the South. The demise of a student dramatic club 
after about two years, before it had even put on a play, however, 
prompted coeditor of the Hornet Lodwick Hartley on 18 Septem- 
ber 1925 to urge the campus to more creative effort like that of 
Kenneth Koch’s Carolina Playmakers at Chapel Hill: “There is no 
reason why Furman cannot produce poets, novelists, and dramatists, 
as well as great athletes and debaters. In all her long and noble 
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history Furman has not produced a single outstanding man of let- 
ters, although in a number of leading institutions of learning Fur- 
man men are wielding a wide influence as teachers of English.” 

Two of the most outstanding teachers in the McGlothlin faculty 
were Odell and Gilpatrick. To the study of literature Odell brought 
a sharp mind and a vast knowledge, born of his European studies. 
To English composition he brought harshness and a contempt for 
slovenliness that inspired respect and produced results. Students re- 
call that he cared enough about them to be angry when they failed. 
The method endeared him to them, as did his penchant for bring- 
ing literature to life with racy anecdotes. Gilpatrick was equally 
popular. He was a gifted lecturer who organized his material mean- 
ingfully, covered it thoroughly, and laced it with brilliantly witty 
side remarks. For years he was the most sought-after speaker on the 
campus, in Greenville, and at alumni chapters throughout the 
South. Both faculty and students respected his wit. When members 
of the senior class of 1931 challenged the faculty to a baseball game 
in May, they elected him the faculty’s “principal representative” to 
stand them off by his “ready and superior wit.” At the junior-senior 
banquet in the spring of 1937, “Dr. Gilly,” as students affectionately 
came to call him, was, as Hornet writer E. A. McDowell, Jr., re- 
ported, the “treat of the evening” because of his “fourth estate ad- 
dress,” in which he mockingly reported the affair itself as the various 
news services would have reported it. Odell and Gilpatrick were 
frequently paired as the pride of the faculty, and Odell’s sudden 
death brought the campus to a standstill in 1948. In 1964, when 
Gilpatrick was awarded an honorary doctor’s degree, the ovation 
he received was the longest and loudest ever, except possibly the 
one given to alumnus Charles Hard Townes in 1960. 

McGlothlin and his faculty were as zealous about promoting good 
teaching and student scholarship as they were about faculty publi- 
cation. Each year they selected candidates for Rhodes scholarships. 
William Blackburn, Furman’s candidate for 1922, was turned down 
by the regional selection committee, but two years later he received 
the honor as a candidate from Yale University. In 1926 the faculty 
approved the formation of national honorary societies in debating 
and in the social sciences, Tau Kappa Alpha and Pi Gamma Mu. 
McGlothlin himself urged personal contact as the soul of good 
teaching in 1927. In the same year, on 25 April, the faculty ap- 
proved the motion of Bradshaw, a member of Phi Beta Kappa from 
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the University of Virginia, to form a local scholastic honor society, 
Hand and Torch, “looking toward ultimate membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa.” Bradshaw and McGlothlin had been corresponding 
about a chapter since 1924 with the secretary of United Chapters of 
Phi Beta Kappa, who recommended the formation of this society. On 
1 June the faculty approved the first members of Hand and Torch 
from the graduating class of 1928. The following March the faculty 
set a membership limit of ten percent from any subsequent gradu- 
ating class. On 20 May 1929 the faculty accepted the gift of a schol- 
arship cup to be awarded to the graduating senior with the best 
academic record each year. In 1920 it had already approved the 
awarding of a general excellence medal, given in 1919 by W. L. 
Feaster of the class of 1913, to a graduating senior on the bases of 
scholarship, general culture, participation in college activities, and 
Christian character—an award continued by Bradshaw in 1938. On 
15 December 1930 President McGlothlin himself endowed a presi- 
dent’s scholarship to be awarded each year to a rising senior. On 
22 May 1931 the faculty approved honors courses for superior stu- 
dents, either in connection with or independent of regular courses. 

As a reflection of the changing times, on 12 December 1927 the 
faculty voted to separate the social science department into depart- 
ments of sociology, government, and economics; and on 5 January 
1929 it established a B.S. in economics and business. In September 
1931 the faculty decreed that students take physical education twice 
a week. Early in 1927 it changed the name of the department of 
“Christianity” to “Bible and Religious Education,” shortened it to 
“Religion” a year later, and tried unsuccessfully to reestablish an 
M.A. program, first in January and again in November 1927. Part 
of the impulse for these developments in the 1920s, including the 
founding of the law school, according to Dean Daniel more than 
twenty-five years later, was the new national trend toward voca- 
tional and specialized studies in higher education, a trend that the 
depression years were to accelerate. 

As bright as the future seemed in the mid-1920s, however, it sud- 
denly turned dark. The first decade of Furman’s second hundred 
years witnessed a devastating depression that nearly wiped out all 
the economic gains of the last few years. The harmless enough debt 
of $38,000 in 1925 jumped to $160,000 three years later, and the 
depression drastically affected the remarkable increase in endow- 
ment of more than $500,000 and in total resources in land, build- 
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ings, equipment, books, and endowment of just under three million 
dollars. The most disheartening development was the failure of the 
$325,000 campaign that would have qualified Furman for a $175,- 
ooo gift from the General Education Board in 1927. Although given 
a year’s extension, during which time the alumni successfully raised 
$326,000, including some funds that were not part of the cam- 
paign, Furman still did not qualify for the full sum and finally lost 
nearly $14,000 of the grant because the college was not debt-free by 
31 December 1930. 

As disheartening as the loss of the grant was the failure of the con- 
vention to provide adequate support to Furman. On 18 November 
1927 McGlothlin told the trustees that the denomination had “not 
paid directly to the institution one penny” since 1924 and that even 
in that year it had paid only $400. On g August 1928 the convention 
still owed Furman $133,000 from the $75-Million campaign, having 
given it bonds to hold for this sum in lieu of cash. On 30 May 1929 
the convention owed another $2,604, he said, on expenses promised 
for ministerial students and $1,725 in interest on the bonds that 
Furman was holding. On 20 November 1929 the convention was 
behind $9,065 in payments. This neglect was exceedingly vexatious 
to McGlothlin. He complained to the trustees on 18 November 1927 
that the denomination gave ten times as much money to the Baptist 
state orphanage, three times as much to its hospital, and three times 
more to the seminaries in Louisville, New Orleans, and Fort Worth 
than it gave to Furman. Whereas other state conventions gave 8 to 
10 percent to their leading educational institutions, the South 
Carolina Baptists were giving less than 2 percent to Furman. Mc- 
Glothlin’s report to the trustees was a blistering attack on the con- 
vention for failure to discharge its obligations to Furman. A year 
later, on 20 November 1928, he renewed the attack and shrugged 
his shoulders at any further expectation of support from the South 
Carolina Baptists. 

In addition to the slowness of alumni giving, the slackening of 
foundation support, and the near total neglect of the convention, 
the income from the Duke Endowment fell below what was ex- 
pected, and student enrollments declined. From a total of 567 stu- 
dents in 1925-26, enrollment declined each succeeding year except 
1927—to 535 in 1926, 554 in 1927, 500 in 1928, and 453 in 1929. 
Only surprising increases in the number of out-of-state students, 
especially from North Carolina, prevented enrollments from falling 
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below 400. There were only 338 South Carolina students in 1929, 
and very few of those were from the low country. McGlothlin at- 
tributed the decline to the inability of farmers’ sons to continue in 
school; to the rise in popularity of summer schools, which per- 
mitted students to complete work in three years; and to the rapid 
increase in enrollments at the tuition-free state schools, whose stu- 
dent bodies had increased 100 percent in ten years while enrollments 
at denominational schools were increasing at the rate of only 50 
percent. 

Only the income from the Duke Endowment, McGlothlin said 
on 20 November 1928, was holding the school together and keep- 
ing it from total “collapse.” ‘There was even a threat that this money 
might be withheld if indebtedness got completely out of hand. If 
so, he said, Furman would be “paralyzed.” We are “absolutely de- 
pendent on the Duke fund.” To help with liquidation of the debt, 
the board began as early as 1926 to resell the non-income-producing 
lands it had bought up enthusiastically in the early 1920s. On 17 Sep- 
tember 1929 it refinanced its $140,000 indebtedness in order to re- 
duce the interest payments. In 1930 the board raised student fees to 
$3.00 for every three hours of credit. It also abandoned plans to re- 
vive a graduate program and considered the abolishment of the 
law school. Instead, however, Furman pushed on toward accredita- 
tion for the law school by increasing its teaching force to four, by 
spending $8,000 on law books, and by remodeling Judson Alumni 
Hall to provide the school with its own quarters. 

Caught in a severe economic squeeze, McGlothlin nevertheless 
resisted making salary reductions as long as he could. On 18 Novem- 
ber 1927 he announced that Furman had to maintain the faculty 
“at the highest level of ability, culture, and efficiency.” A year later 
he restated his concern. “Building a faculty of character, culture, 
and educational ability is a slow and difficult task and I should regret 
beyond measure to see the work of recent years in this respect melt 
away.” Salaries were already below average, he said. In fact, Gaines 
had left for Wake Forest in 1927 and later went on to the presidency 
of Washington and Lee; and McKay had gone to North Texas Tech 
in 1928. McGlothlin could not find a philosopher, even for $4,000. 
In 1930 Harry Clark left to take the presidency of Judson College 
in Alabama, and Daniel James Blocker joined the faculty of Wil- 
liam and Mary. Nevertheless, neither McGlothlin nor the board 
was as financially committed to a superior faculty as either claimed 
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to be. When Gaines left, they would not counter the offer to hold 
him or go beyond $4,000 to replace him; yet at the same time they 
were paying Coach William Laval $5,000, and when he left in 
1928, they brought in Thomas Broadus Amis for $5,500. Other than 
the coaches, the highest-paid faculty member at the time, including 
the dean, still made no more than $3,600. Forced into letting three 
men of lesser quality go in 1929, however, McGlothlin quickly re- 
placed them with prospective improvements—Reece Croxton Black- 
well, John Fallaw Bozard, and William Preston Warren. In Novem- 
ber 1929 Furman was added to the approved list of the Association 
of American Universities, which set graduate school standards and 
approved undergraduate programs. On 20 November 1929 McGloth- 
lin called this development the “highest recognition for scholarship 
and excellence of work which Furman has ever received. There is 
no higher standardizing agency in America. . . .” 

Alarmed by the prospect of continually declining enrollments, 
the faculty took action of its own on 14 March 1927, when it recom- 
mended to the board the reinstitution of Greek-letter social fraterni- 
ties, which the state legislature had recently legalized. The faculty 
hoped thereby to spur enrollments and avoid the problem of regu- 
lating secret societies. McGlothlin agreed. Furman was one of the 
few colleges of any importance, he said, that barred fraternities and 
was thus losing good student prospects. The board approved the ac- 
tion on 23 May, and the faculty drew up rules and procedures for 
organizing fraternities with national affiliation. McGlothin reported 
on 18 November 1927 that the establishment of fraternities would 
reduce the need for dormitory space. By 30 September Kappa Alpha 
had been installed and had moved into a house. In December, how- 
ever, the convention ordered the board to rescind its action, and 
McGlothlin told the other fraternities, whose petitions were pend- 
ing, that they would have to wait until the issue was settled. At the 
1928 convention the board stood by its decision. It insisted that its 
action was well within its constituted authority as elected agents of 
the convention and reminded the convention of its 1835 vote to 
refrain from running the school from the convention floor. It there- 
fore asked the convention to modify its action by bringing it in line 
with the historical relation of board to convention and to leave in- 
ternal management to the board, which was closer to the problem. 
The statement, ably prepared by Zechariah Thornton Cody, Joseph 
James Lawton, Furman H. Martin, F. W. Putney, A. G. Furman, 
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and President McGlothlin and adopted 20 November 1928, is still 
the official position of the board’s relation to the convention. By 
1933 eight other fraternities were installed, including Pi Kappa Phi, 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon, and Delta Sigma Phi. 

The financial condition of the school steadily deteriorated during 
1928 and 1929 and reached bottom between 1930 and 1932. En- 
rollments continued to drop—to 453 in 1930, 424 in 1931, and 375 
in 1932. Income from student fees was down $6,000 and $5,000 in 
1929-30 and 1930-31 respectively. Many students were completely 
unable to pay their bills and signed notes instead. By 5 May 1931 
there were $19,291 in uncollected fees, and the convention owed 
Furman another $25,705. On 26 May McGlothlin reported that 
nearly $200,000 of endowment investments were unproductive, that 
Furman had not been able to meet salary payments on time in Feb- 
ruary and March 1931, and that he had started using endowment 
funds to meet current expenses. By the spring of 1930 the board 
had to take severe economy measures. It authorized the executive 
committee to begin to sell securities that were not producing in- 
come. On 5 May the board voted to expel students who did not pay 
their fees after receiving notice and not to let students take final 
examinations unless they had paid their bills. On 13 November 
1931 the board voted to refuse all requests for transfers, transcripts, 
and recommendations to students in debt to the school. It did not, 
however, enforce all these measures against students, and the col- 
lege continued to go deeper into debt. Increasing athletic deficits 
also forced McGlothlin to dismiss Coach Amis and one assistant 
coach after the football season in 1931 and to name Archie Paul 
McLeod as head coach at $3,300 with a greatly restricted budget. 
McGlothlin eliminated all athletic scholarships and urged stress on 
intramurals and less expensive spring sports. McGlothlin himself 
gave a hundred dollars out of his own pocket to help subsidize the 
reduced athletic program. 

By 18 November 1931 the Duke Endowment had begun to worry 
about Furman’s financial status. Alexander Hamilton Sands, Jr., 
secretary of the endowment, requested a full report, and McGlothlin 
had to explain the current state of affairs, in slightly more optimis- 
tic tones than he had used in board meetings. He admitted that he 
had bought up real estate that had earned no income and had since 
been sold. He also explained that the school was taking notes for 
unpaid bills. As before, he sharply criticized the Baptists for not 
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supporting Furman at a critical time; he reported that they had 
paid only a little more than half of the $850,000 allotted from the 
$75-Million campaign and had paid nothing in recent years on a 
promised $10,000 annually. On 6 June 1932 McGlothlin finally had 
to reduce all salaries by 10 percent and ask the faculty to be willing 
to prorate whatever income was available according to salary per- 
centages. He reduced summer salaries by 20 percent and also re- 
duced student room and board rents in order to ward off further 
declines in enrollment. 

McGlothlin had not yet curtailed any essential academic program. 
Only the law school was being severely threatened, and he made 
every effort to save it. It represented his last hope for attracting 
new endowment. The money already put into its new quarters and 
library, and its approaching accreditation by the American Bar As- 
sociation, had given the law school quite a boost and had increased 
enrollment to twenty-four in 1930-31. But when it threatened to 
jeopardize the accreditation of the undergraduate program, the law 
school had to go. McGlothlin reported on 13 November 1931 that 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools had 
ruled that professional schools of member institutions had to belong 
to the Association of American Law Schools. At the same time this 
latter association had upgraded standards to include four full-time 
faculty members and expenditures of $2,000 a year on the law li- 
brary. The law school was already sustaining an annual loss of 
about $6,500 and had only three full-time teachers, one part-time 
faculty member, and small library investments. At a special meeting 
on 1 March 1932 the board voted to discontinue the law school. 
Even then, two ballots were necessary. On the first, board chairman 
Lawton had to break an eight-to-eight tie. On the second, on which 
there were several abstentions, the vote was eight to six against 
keeping the law school. The board instructed McGlothlin to close 
down the law school and sell the law library and any unneeded 
equipment. Plyler, who had succeeded Hicks as dean, worked out 
an arrangement with Duke University to accept the students cur- 
rently enrolled at the same fees they were paying at Furman. The 
law library was sold to the Greenville Bar Association for $4,000. 

The decision to close the law school was inevitable. The Echo 
had called for the abolition of the law school more than a year ear- 
lier. Nevertheless, its closing after eleven years, during which it 
conferred forty-two law degrees, was another sad moment in the 
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history of the school. Aborted first by the Civil War, the law school 
—an anticipated feature in the school’s original'plans and Furman’s 
only real claim to the title of university after the seminary had 
separated in 1858—was once again a casualty of circumstances. 
“Thus closes out one of the most promising and hopeful chapters 
in the life of Furman,” said McGlothlin on 25 May 1932. This law 
school ‘“‘would have meant much in service to the state” and would 
have contributed increasingly to the reputation of the college. Its 
loss was a “deep disappointment,” a symbol of decline, and Mc- 
Glothlin somberly pictured the institution “settling back to the 
position it held several years ago,’ when he had entertained his 
great vision of a large, superior university. 

Meanwhile, collapse was threatening elsewhere. As early as the 
fall of 1929, the trustees of the Greenville Woman’s College saw 
that their school would be unable to continue with its small en- 
dowment of $115,000 and had proposed a temporary plan of “affilia- 
tion” with Furman, whereby Furman would take over half of the 
instruction of the senior class of women. A joint committee con- 
sisting of the two presidents—McGlothlin and David Marshall Ram- 
say—and two members from each board—Z. T. Cody and A. G. 
Furman from Furman, and Charles Orrin Milford and Clement 
Furman Haynsworth from the Woman’s College—held two sessions 
with the executive committee to discuss the issue. Although hesitant 
to tax their own school’s resources, the Furman board members 
felt responsible for helping to save women’s education for the South 
Carolina Baptists and therefore agreed to the plan. Furman would 
provide transportation, set up a study hall for women on the ground 
floor of the library, and award degrees jointly. Before the two 
boards could put the plan into effect, the financial situation of the 
Woman’s College deteriorated further. The college was $100,000 
in debt, and declining enrollments meant that there was not enough 
money for repairs or for an adequate faculty. The Woman’s Col- 
lege board, therefore, expanded its request from one for afhliation 
to a plan of “coordination” under one board. Instruction of women 
at Furman would be mainly on the junior-senior level, and the 
Woman’s College would maintain its identity, but management 
would be consolidated. On 26 November 1930 a joint committee 
of both boards thus recommended the coordination plan, contin- 
gent upon the convention’s raising $300,000 in order to liquidate 
aggregate debts of both institutions totaling $240,000 and allocating 
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$15,000 a year to pay the interest on the $133,000 worth of bonds 
of the general board still held by Furman. The committee also in- 
sisted that $150,000 of the $300,000 be in cash. Although this plan 
was approved by the board on 26 November 1930, and by the con- 
vention at its December meeting, no steps could be taken because 
of the prevailing economic climate. 

Events of such ominous import naturally affected morale. A rip- 
ple of unrest and disrespect for rules in the winter of 1927-28 fol- 
lowed the convention’s request for the abolition of fraternities. 
Violations of the honor system and smoking in public disturbed 
some of the faculty in March 1928. The Student Council itself was 
alarmed about the dishonesty of students on examinations and 
finally petitioned the faculty in December 1931 to take over the 
responsibility for student honor by remaining in classes during ex- 
aminations. When word spread that John G. Holt, dean of students, 
would have to be dismissed in the spring of 1931 because of lack 
of funds, students petitioned for his retention. 

At the same time, President McGlothlin’s ten-year policy of up- 
grading standards and strengthening the faculty had brought about 
a more cosmopolitan, more intellectual faculty, less disposed to 
sheltering students from current ideas like theological modernism, 
higher criticism of the Bible, and evolution, an issue that had 
reached notoriety in the South in the Scopes trial in Dayton, Tennes- 
see, in 1925. Accordingly, many ministerial students committed to 
biblical fundamentalism complained to their pastors in Greenville 
about the lack of spiritual atmosphere at Furman, and informal 
charges were brought against five professors: Frank Kenneth Pool, 
professor of religion; Preston Herschel Epps, professor of classics; 
Alfred Taylor Odell, professor of English; William Preston Warren, 
professor of philosophy; and Lawrence Poston II, professor of mod- 
ern languages. The incident was apparently touched off by the ap- 
pearance at Religious Emphasis Week, 17-24 January 1932, of 
Allyn K. Foster, a liberal college evangelist for the Northern Baptist 
Convention. A committee of the Pastor’s Conference of the Green- 
ville Baptist Association—Eugene Beaufort Crain, L. W. Jolly, 
Leonard Kirklin Simpson, and C. Frank Pittman—accompanied the 
complaining students to a hearing before a committee of the board 
in the presence of the five professors. The harshest charges were 
leveled at Pool. The students accused him of modernism, of teach- 
ing the Bible as if it were history, and of not taking firm stands on 
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such dogmas as the virgin birth, blood atonement, and the second 
coming. They said that he urged students who were undergoing 
spiritual crises to read Harry Emerson Fosdick instead of spending 
time with them at the YMCA. They accused Epps of sneering at 
the lack of education in the South and of not taking the Bible lit- 
erally. They accused him of believing in “atheistic evolution” and 
of indulging in sarcasm at fundamentalist ministerial students. They 
accused Odell and Poston of deliberately introducing immoral read- 
ing material into their literature classes, of assigning “‘vulgar’’ sto- 
ries, and of taking delight in stressing the immoral lives of poets 
and making uncalled-for comments on sex. Moreover, the students 
charged, Poston was opposed to prohibition, and Odell could not 
wait for class to end before lighting up a cigarette. The result, they 
argued, was that students were embarrassed, their faith was shat- 
tered, and the spiritual atmosphere of the school was sullied. 

One student said that these professors “may be good men and 
excellent professors, but Furman will be harmed by their presence.” 
Another said that Baptists were losing respect for Furman as a fun- 
damentalist institution. It was becoming modernist and needed a 
“good housecleaning.” The board committee assigned to investi- 
gate the charges—Z. T. Cody, J. J. Lawton, John Dean Crain, F. H. 
Martin, F. W. Putney, and W. L. Ball—affirmed the allegiance of 
Furman to the historic faith, expressed confidence in the professors, 
and dismissed the charges as vague. Nevertheless, they urged the 
professors to be more careful in the future in handling their classes 
and their students. 

Meanwhile, nearing bankruptcy, the board of the Woman’s Col- 
lege urged immediate action on its proposal for consolidation. A 
special committee composed of G. Furman Norris, Waddy Randolph 
Thomson, Cody, and McGlothlin thus recommended to the execu- 
tive committee on 23 March 1932 that Furman proceed to take 
over the trusteeship of the Greenville Woman’s College tempo- 
rarily. There would be no transfer of property or assumption of lia- 
bilities. The Woman’s College would maintain its identity. Women 
would take fifty-four hours of course work at the Woman’s College 
and thirty at Furman, beginning in the fall of 1932; some profes- 
sors would travel to the Woman’s College, but most women would 
attend classes at Furman, according to agreements reached 18 Feb- 
ruary, 1 March, and 25 May 1932. In anticipation of the plan, the 
Furman faculty agreed on 7 March 1932 to several accommodations 
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in degree requirements: it voted to let twenty-four hours in music 
count toward a degree, permitted second-year Latin to substitute 
for a mathematics course and home economics for a natural sci- 
ence, and included a major in home economics in its program. 
Coordination of the two schools was a logical development. Rela- 
tions had always been close. Both schools were educational agencies 
of the South Carolina Baptist Convention, and they were located 
only about one mile from each other. One board had overseen 
them jointly from 1854 until 1908, when, at the request of the spe- 
cial Woman’s College members of the board, the convention estab- 
lished separate boards. Some administrators and faculty had served 
both institutions at various times, including James C. Furman, who 
had taught at the Woman’s College during the Civil War, and 
Charles Hallette Judson, who had taught at and served as president 
of the Woman’s College from 1864 to 1878. Furman faculty mem- 
bers William Franklin Watson, Gordon Beverly Moore, Marshall 
Delph Earle, and E. von Fingerlin had taught simultaneously in 
both schools in the late 1890s and early 1900s, and successive Wom- 
an’s College music directors Louis M. Hubbard and H. W. B. Barnes 
had directed the Furman Glee Club. The most influential figure in 
the early history of the Woman’s College, even more influential 
than the presidents with the longest terms of service—Charles 
Hallette Judson (1864-78), Alexander Sloan Townes (1878-94), 
Edward Carroll James (1901-10), and David Marshal Ramsay 
(1911-31) —was Judson’s sister, Mary Camilla Judson. For a total 
of forty-seven years between 1857 and her death in 1920, she had 
been teacher, “lady principal,’ and professor emeritus. She had 
stamped on the college her staunch traits of a lofty moral tone, re- 
ligious zeal, high standards of scholarship, and a passion for wom- 
en’s rights. In 1937, at the fiftieth reunion of the class of 1887, 
alumna Lucy Hoyt Furman testified that Mary Judson had brought 
to the school the “wonderful vigor and stern morality and forceful 
personality” of her New England background. Like her brother, 
she had taught sciences—physics and astronomy—but she had also 
taught logic, elocution, English, and gymnastics. In 1878 she had 
founded the Judson Literary Society, named after her brother. As 
principal she had insisted on a solid core of academic subjects but 
had also helped develop strong programs in music, art, expression, 
physical culture, ‘ornamental and fancy” sewing, and, in her later 
years, pedagogy. The music tradition had been one of the strongest 
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assets of the Woman’s College program, first under M. G. DeCamps 
in the 1870s and 1880s and later under Wade R. Brown, Chevalier 
Giuseppi Ferrata, Louis M. Hubbard, H. W. B. Barnes, and George 
H. Schaefer. Within five years after coordination, the music depart- 
ment qualified for accreditation by the National Association of 
Schools of Music. When Mary Judson relinquished her reins of au- 
thority early in the twentieth century, her successors, especially 
Virginia Evelyn Thomas, continued the sturdy tradition that she 
had set. 

Student relations between the Woman’s College and Furman had 
also been close. Baccalaureate sermons were usually held jointly in 
the First Baptist Church. Literary societies, clubs, and publications 
frequently held joint meetings. The women had worn purple-and- 
white badges on their uniforms as far back as 1889 in support of the 
early football teams of Furman, and one of the first of the men’s glee 
clubs had apparently formed for the express purpose of serenading 
women in 1890. The Furman men’s affectionate nickname for the 
Woman’s College, the “zoo,” was so well established on both cam- 
puses by 1932 that its origin was already obscure. 

Upon coordination, the Woman’s College thus brought to Fur- 
man a new dimension—principles of women’s education, especially 
in the fine arts; a tradition of much stricter social regulations; a 
strong alumnae organization; and, paralleling men’s athletics but 
with a nicely feminine and artistic touch, a tradition of theatricals, 
class games, stunts, pageants, and festive ceremonials—May Day, an 
annual performance of Handel’s Messiah, decorating at Christmas, 
the “Daisy Chain,” and the “Hanging of the Greens.” The annual 
performance of Handel’s Messiah, begun by Barnes in 1906, 
brought together professional soloists from New York with singers 
from the college and the town. The “Daisy Chain” and the ““Hang- 
ing of the Greens” were unique. The former was an all-day activity 
each spring; it consisted of the gathering and stringing of daisies 
to form a walkway for seniors on Class Day. Afterwards, as imagina- 
tion prompted, the students marched with their eighty-yard chain 
down College Street to adorn the grave of Mary C. Judson in Spring- 
wood Cemetery or formed words or class years with it on the college 
lawns. The “Hanging of the Greens,” a large-scale Christmas festi- 
val, was the most elaborate of all these festivities. Begun about the 
time of coordination under the aegis of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, it was an attempt to enlist women students in the 
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planning and performance of a medieval masque. The home eco- 
nomics classes prepared a medieval banquet and decorated the din- 
ing room as an Old English manor hall; the Glee Club sang medie- 
val chorales; the drama and speech classes put on a play; everyone 
else took part in whatever way she could. In addition to these tradi- 
tions, the college added to the Furman faculty about a dozen new 
faculty members—no doctorates but well-trained, competent, and 
loyal persons, mainly women, including Aileen Coggins (French) , 
Elizabeth Donnald (English), Charlotte Easton (biology), Meta 
Eppler Gilpatrick (English), Lennie Lusby (violin), Mary Ellen 
New (chemistry), Arnold Everett Putman (voice), Gwendolyn 
Willets Reed (modern languages) , Carrie Cureton Walker (physi- 
cal education) , Eula Barton (registrar) , Garland Carrier (bursar) , 
and Virginia Evelyn Thomas (dean). Herbert Winston Provence 
had just taken over as president of the Woman’s College in 1932. 

The first activity performed in coordination was a joint com- 
mencement held in June 1932. The following fall, seventy women 
attended Furman. Boarding students rode specially chartered taxi- 
cabs. Day students took care of their own transportation. The plan 
was experimental and temporary. On 19 March 1933, however, the 
Woman's College trustees asked Furman to waive the requirement 
of the $300,000 campaign and continue the operation for a while 
longer. Otherwise the Woman's College could not survive. On 23 
March 1933 the executive committee approved the request, subject 
to board approval. Only Geer was opposed. At a special meeting on 
29 March the board adopted the idea in principle and appointed a 
committee to draw up a specific plan and report on 6 April. The 
committee, consisting of Norris, Furman, Thomson, Geer, and Ball, 
concluded that the move would be ‘“‘consistent with steps already 
taken” and recommended that “consolidation” was in the best in- 
terests of both institutions. Again Geer opposed the idea, arguing 
that the report was “hastily prepared,”’ was contrary to the conven- 
tion’s intent, and would “jeopardize” the existence of Furman. He 
therefore could not support the board’s decision. Neither could sev- 
eral others. In spite of opposition, the board approved the plan. 

On the morning of 7 April President Provence of the Woman’s 
College convened his faculty and student body and announced the 
historic decision. He said that he favored the plan and would resign 
as soon as it went into effect. He explained that “‘for ten years he and 
many other warm friends of the college had realized that there was 
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no permanent future for the Woman’s College unless it should be 
connected in some way with Furman University.’”’ The Woman's 
College had no endowment and no hope for endowment. As agreed 
upon, the plan called for no transfer of real estate and no assump- 
tion of any of the Woman’s College debts. Furman would “take 
over” its “educational work,” except the “departments of music and 
expression,” and be responsible for the “‘operation of the plant.” It 
would pay the Woman’s College trustees up to $4,000 annually to 
cover interest on its debts after it had paid salaries and other ex- 
penses. There would be one governing board, and President Mc- 
Glothlin would be president of both institutions. The same educa- 
tional standards and fees would apply to men and women. As much 
as possible, Furman would also guarantee the maintenance of the 
Woman’s College as a separate entity with its own “identity and 
noble traditions” within Furman University. A joint statement in 
the Greenville News on 8 April issued by the secretaries of the re- 
spective boards, Elizabeth R. Alford and Alester G. Furman, denied 
a rumor that the Woman’s College plant would be abandoned and 
affirmed that there would be “little outward evidence of change.” 
The plan promised economy and efficiency. On 11 May President 
McGlothlin publicly reiterated the plan and outlined still further 
the details of coordination. There would be a single administration, 
but finances would remain separate. Life and activities at the Wom- 
an’s College would remain unchanged. Academically, junior and 
senior women would do most of their work at Furman. They would 
complete at least one full year of work at Furman to receive the 
Furman degree. Furman faculty would teach some of the larger 
women’s classes at the Woman’s College, but some of the small 
classes would be combined with small classes at Furman. 

Five days later, 16 May 1933, while the McGlothlins were travel- 
ing to Washington to attend a meeting of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, of which McGlothlin was president, they had a head-on 
automobile accident in a driving rain near King’s Mountain, North 
Carolina, and Mrs. McGlothlin was killed instantly. President Mc- 
Glothlin lingered on for twelve days in a Gastonia hospital, where 
he died on 28 May. 

Geer was already trying to persuade certain other board members 
to repudiate the idea of a “permanent union of the two institu- 
tions,” an idea he had long opposed. McGlothlin’s death prompted 
him to further action. On 6 June he wrote a letter to board member 
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Harry John Haynsworth saying that he was disturbed by the idea of 
consolidation and explaining that he had tried to persuade Mc- 
Glothlin before his death to make clear to the public that the take- 
over of the Woman’s College was only a temporary action “‘to tide 
the college over an emergency and nothing more.” Geer did not 
want the convention to relax its efforts on behalf of the Woman's 
College or to feel that it had been relieved of responsibility for 
women’s education, but he said that he feared that coordination 
would “jeopardize” the “life and usefulness” of Furman, which, he 
said, “has its own financial problems.” Geer also explained that at 
McGlothlin’s urging he had put his ideas into a prepared statement 
for McGlothlin to use, although he had not used it, and he attached 
a copy of this statement to the letter to Haynsworth and also sent 
copies of both letter and statement to Cody, Ball, Furman, Thomson, 
and Norris. Geer’s efforts had no effect. Coordination plans pro- 
ceeded, despite fear of jeopardizing Furman’s future and despite 
opposition, frustration, and heartbreak among many loyal graduates 
of both colleges. 

Furman’s first century had ended in a glow of success, but the first 
years of the second century—the last seven years of McGlothlin’s 
administration—were a nightmare, ending in confusion, uncer- 
tainty, and a shocking automobile accident. As they had many times 
before, economic conditions had thwarted rising expectations. Nev- 
ertheless, McGlothlin, aided in part by circumstances and by the 
work of faculty members such as Bradshaw, had set the course for 
the middle of the twentieth century. High academic standards and 
undergraduate accreditation would take priority over graduate or 
professional programs. A faculty composed mainly of well-prepared 
men and women with earned doctorates, whether they were produc- 
tive scholars or not, would be the ideal, as it would be of other ac- 
credited schools. Selective entrance standards and scholarships 
would become more and more the goal for the student body. The 
pursuit of a Phi Beta Kappa chapter would continue. Coeducation 
on divided campuses would remain as one of the features of the 
school until 1961. There would be a gradual increase in the number 
of out-of-state students, a move toward a more cosmopolitan student 
body, and a steady decline in the percentage of ministerial students. 
The search for foundation money would continue to occupy the 
presidents and the board. The physical plant would remain almost 
unchanged until World War II and soon thereafter would be relo- 
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cated completely, as McGlothlin himself had once proposed. De- 
spite the economic misfortunes that afflicted McGlothlin in his later 
years, he was Furman’s most progressive president up to that time— 
the most modern and well-rounded: teacher, administrator, fund 
raiser, grantsman, and exponent of Christian education and culture. 
The board memorialized him in the minutes as ‘“‘an unusual combi- 
nation of the intellectual and the practical” and correctly prophe- 
sied: ‘what he did for the institution will abide.” 


Chapter Four 


THE GREENVILLE COMMUNITY AS A 
CURRICULUM LABORATORY, 
1933-1938 


The accidental death of President McGlothlin was a serious blow to 
Furman. The college had just initiated a controversial plan of co- 
ordination to save the floundering Woman’s College. Furman’s own 
operating funds were short. It had agreed as early as 29 March 1933 
to put all faculty salaries on a contingency basis. During the summer 
months the college was unable to meet salary payments on time. To 
make sure of at least some students, the board had asked Assistant 
Dean John Fallaw Bozard to tour the state and “solicit students 
during the summer.” 

It was therefore an anxious board, shocked by the loss of its presi- 
dent and fearful of the future of the school, that met in the old law 
library on 16 June 1933 to consider its next step. There was no time, 
as there had been in the selection of the last two presidents, to 
search for an outsider. A strong man was needed on the job immedi- 
ately to deal with coordination and finances. On Isaac Hamilton 
Hunt’s motion, therefore, the board agreed to meet in thirty days 
in Columbia to hear the recommendations of a committee of seven, 
headed by Waddy Randolph Thomson. At this specially convened 
meeting of the board at the Jefferson Hotel in Columbia on 15 July, 
Thomson nominated Bennette Eugene Geer, whose name had al- 
ready figured in behind-the-scene discussions and of whom some 
board members strongly disapproved. Immediately the board split. 
Advocates of Geer cited his educational experience as former 
teacher, dean, treasurer, and board member; his experiences in the 
world of business and government; and especially his role in secur- 
ing Furman’s participation in the Duke Endowment, of which he 
was a lifetime trustee. No one really needed to be reminded of 
Geer’s reputation in business. Since leaving Furman in 1911 to en- 
ter business with his brother John M. Geer, he had been amazingly 
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successful. He had been president and treasurer of Judson Mills 
since 1913, president and treasurer of Easley Cotton Mills and Alice 
Cotton Mills since 1919, president of Southern Worsted Corpora- 
tion, president of the American Bank in Greenville, and vice-presi- 
dent of a bank in Columbia. He had served as South Carolina fuel 
administrator during World War I, and he was a member of the 
Federal Board on Vocational Education and of the Cotton Textiles 
National Industrial Relations Board. During most of this time, un- 
til 1927, he had continued to serve Furman as treasurer, helping 
with investments and loyally supporting the school in its financial 
campaigns. Since 1914 he had been a member of the board. He was 
a Baptist and a deacon. He was polished, urbane, and affable, a man 
of the world from a prominent and cultured family. 

Opponents of Geer’s nomination argued that his successes were 
illusory and lucky, his popularity undeserved. They said that he had 
not really been tested, that he had benefited from a war economy in 
which all textile companies made money, that some of his business 
ventures were failures, and that he was, in fact, careless with his 
accounts and too much a man of the world to devote himself to the 
affairs of a small, church-related college. Geer, moreover, had op- 
posed coordination, over which he would have to preside. His op- 
ponents, therefore, tried to get the committee to reconsider his nom- 
ination. When they lost, they agreed to make the vote for Geer 
unanimous. Board Chairman Joseph James Lawton then invited 
Geer into the hotel room, and the new president briefly pledged 
himself to the task and “asked for the cooperation of every member 
of the Board.” 

Geer would need cooperation. His administration was to be the 
stormiest of any Furman president. Taking office hastily and under 
inauspicious circumstances, under the cloud of death, debt, and dis- 
putes over coordination and his own fitness for the job, Geer was 
destined never to have the complete confidence of the board. The 
depression called for hardheaded retrenchment and careful book- 
keeping, and the board hoped that Geer would bring this attitude 
to his office. In opposing coordination, Geer implied his commit- 
ment to survival strategies. Once in office, however, he took a pro- 
gressive approach. Almost in defiance of economic exigencies, he 
constantly took the initiative, looked for new ways of enlarging 
Furman’s service, and repeatedly put educational ideas ahead of 
bookkeeping. He regarded no tradition as sacred. He was not averse 
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to speaking his mind either, if need be, to achieve his purposes. In- 
advertently, therefore, he hurt his own cause by his irrepressible 
personality and his inability to conciliate differences in controver- 
sies over such issues as finances, scholarships, athletics, curriculum, 
and the general spirit of liberalism that he fostered. 

Coordination did not create the bitter controversy that it had 
promised, Both sides in the dispute moderated their views under 
the pressure of responsibility. Geer still seemed a bit edgy at a meet- 
ing of the executive committee on 7 August when he asked for a 
clarification of his “relation” to the Woman’s College. When told 
that as president of Furman he was the Woman’s College “ex-officio 
President . . . during the continuance of said arrangement,” he ac- 
cepted this definition. On 18 October he wrote to A. G. Furman 
that after receiving assurances that the board would insist on the 
convention’s raising $300,000, as agreed upon, he saw “no further 
differences to adjust.” His attitude no doubt reflected the obvious 
educational success of the plan. According to the deans’ reports for 
1933-34, coordination went smoothly. Transportation difficulties 
were resolved more easily than anticipated. Most of the women came 
to Furman on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday; a few came on 
other days; and Furman faculty received a travel allowance of five 
cents a mile for commuting between campuses. Dean Virginia Eve- 
lyn Thomas reported that the women had accepted coordination as 
‘feasible and popular.” There is a “feeling of hope and confidence,” 
she said, “that the school is stabilized and growing.” She took pride 
in comparing the coordinate arrangement to Barnard of Columbia, 
Radcliffe of Harvard, and Sophie Newcomb of Tulane. Grades par- 
alleled the mood. There were four times as many A’s among women 
in 1933-34 as there had been in 1930-31 before coordination, and 
only one-fourth as many failures as there had been. Moreover, sav- 
ings resulted from a decrease in Woman’s College faculty, an in- 
crease in the number of boarding students, a combining of classes, 
and a general reduction in salaries. Coordination had not jeopard- 
ized Furman’s life; in fact, it looked at year’s end as if the two 
schools would emerge without a deficit for the first time in years. In 
the fall of 1934 Geer admitted his mistake: “I must confess that I 
came back into college work prejudiced against coordinate educa- 
tion.’ He was satisfied that the scheme would succeed. 

Geer’s inaugural address on 28 October 1933 was not exactly a 
platform for controversy, but neither was it the soul of tact or a 
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blueprint for standing still. He skipped over the achievements of 
his predecessors of the last four decades—McGlothlin, Poteat, Mon- 
tague, and others, including the board—to pay homage to the “real 
spiritual founders’ of the university: James Clement Furman, 
Charles Manly, and Charles Hallette Judson. He called them the 
“great triumvirate” and said he would look to them as his “‘masters”’ 
and “inspiration.” He prided himself on having seen James C. Fur- 
man once, and he paid lofty tribute to James Buchanan Duke, re- 
minding his listeners that he himself had brought Furman the Duke 
Endowment money and vowing to follow Duke’s “ideal of service 
to mankind.” Although acknowledging that he was unprepared to 
define an educational philosophy, Geer proceeded to lay out a vig- 
orous program for educational reform based on the motto that the 
“makers of fabric are . . . wiser than the makers of men.” They 
define their goals and then adapt their products accordingly. They 
constantly assess the demands of the market and try to adjust to 
shifting interests in style and usage. Geer thus dedicated himself 
and Furman to rethinking Furman’s goals in order to prepare youth 
for a changing world. He questioned whether a liberal education 
was best suited to this goal and charged that there had been no cur- 
riculum revision in a quarter of a century. In addition to pledging 
to lead Furman to “make progressive adjustments in the light of 
changing times,” Geer said that he hoped to carry forward and in- 
crease the service of the institution to its community, state, and de- 
nomination. His inaugural ideas received vigorous endorsement. 
Bradshaw described his speech in the Bulletin as one that inspired 
“confidence and faith.” The editor of the Hornet appreciated Geer’s 
background in the world of government and business and took pride 
in his presence. 

Curriculum reform would take two years and would require the 
careful support of the faculty, but by the time Geer had made his 
inaugural address he was already at work on his most distinctive ac- 
complishment—bringing the work of the college into close, practical 
relation with the community. Geer gave wholehearted support to 
the idea of a cooperative community-Furman arboretum on the edge 
of the campus by the Reedy River waterfalls, an idea that originated 
with the Greenville Garden Club in 1928 and was signed into effect 
on 2 October 1933. As conceived, Furman provided the land on the 
basis of a twenty-five-year lease; the Greenville Park and Tree Com- 
mission, under John Alexander McPherson, helped plant trees and 
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shrubs; and the commission maintained the site, which served a dual 
purpose—civic beautification or a public park and a place for bo- 
tanical instruction under Ives. At the same time, Geer was anxious 
to cooperate with the city when it proposed the purchase of Graham 
Field to build a municipal stadium. On 27 October 1933 Geer wrote 
McPherson that “Furman University should more and more con- 
tribute to the business and cultural advancement of Greenville and 
community.” In November, however, an application for a govern- 
ment loan from the Federal Emergency Relief Association of the 
Public Works Administration to buy adjacent land was rejected, and 
plans had to be abandoned. Near the end of his first year in office 
Geer also conceived the idea for a cooperative program in adult edu- 
cation to train community leaders in Greenville County, and the 
executive committee urged him to proceed with these plans on 15 
June 1934. This study would later develop into Geer’s most brilliant 
achievement, the Greenville County Council for Community De- 
velopment. 

The most immediately pressing issue was the matter of student 
enrollment and scholarships. Enrollments were down, student pay- 
ments were far behind, and the whole question of aid was emotion- 
ally entangled with deficits and athletics. There had been only 384 
male students and 213 female students in 1932-33. Summer school 
attendance in 1933 had dropped to 160 in the first term and go in 
the second. Prospects for students in the fall remained uncertain. In 
June 1933, moreover, in addition to a long-range debt of $200,000 
carried over from the McGlothlin administration, there was a five- 
year accumulation of 297 unpaid notes totaling $58,463; at the 
Woman’s College there were 199 unpaid notes totaling $20,644. Col- 
lections had become increasingly difficult. During the summer, Geer 
carefully studied the scholarship program to see what he could do 
about increasing enrollments, improving the quality of students, 
and resolving the financial crisis of the college. 

Instead of cutting back, on 7 August Geer recommended expan- 
sion of scholarship aid in order to get outstanding students. The 
two main scholarship programs, he said, the statewide and the gen- 
eral excellence, amply justify themselves by bringing in students 
who have potential in such special activities as music, public speak- 
ing, and athletics. Geer also favored various kinds of nonacademic 
scholarships and discounts in order to keep a student body and to 
avoid borrowing money to discount student notes. In February 1934 
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he enthusiastically applied to the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration for a grant to pay student wages to sixty-five boys and fifty 
girls. Geer was just as eager to abandon athletic scholarships com- 
pletely. Giving boys scholarships to play sports, he said, is “evil in 
many, many ways.” He knew he was “treading on dangerous 
ground” but said that athletic scholarships were unfair to students 
who were not athletes. He deplored the fact that twenty-nine boys 
were receiving from $50 to $494. “The practice is vicious from the 
point of view of the effect that it has on the institution.” 

Geer’s views on a liberal scholarship program put him in direct 
conflict with the finance committee of the board—W. R. Thomson, 
G. Furman Norris, and William L. Ball. Having completed its own 
investigation in March 1934, this committee expressed astonishment 
that “a large number of scholarships’ had been “granted without 
apparent authority of the Board and without the knowledge of the 
President.” The finance committee concluded that the whole system 
of scholarships was contributing recklessly to deficit financing and 
that “this liberal policy’? must cease. The committee had under- 
stood that no scholarships from the “old regime” at the Woman's 
College would be continued yet had found that twenty-two honor 
scholarships had been awarded at $100 each. At Furman almost half 
the student body—16o0 out of 388—was receiving some sort of aid. 
At least ten persons received more than one type of benefit. The re- 
sult, the committee said, was that the “cash position of the Univer- 
sity is unsound. There is the constant necessity of borrowing from 
Peter to pay Paul.’’ Moreover, “it is our judgment that there have 
been flagrant abuses and that a strict check on all credits must be 
established.” ‘The committee called for a completely new policy. It 
insisted that no student be admitted who could not make payments, 
that benefits be spread widely, that no duplications of aid be granted, 
that working benefits be given only to boys not receiving other “‘gra- 
tuities,”’ that ministerial students be required to pay back their dis- 
counts if they did not enter the ministry, and that a limit be set on 
the total amount of aid or scholarship money that Furman could rea- 
sonably allow. Only through such careful measures, a “‘fresh start,” 
a complete overhaul of the system, said the committee, could Fur- 
man return to a “sound fiscal policy.” The report was discussed at 
length and adopted at the board meeting of 22 May 1934. Conspicu- 
ously ignored was the matter of athletic scholarships. Geer pressed 
that issue a few months later. 
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In spite of everyone’s concern about solvency, Geer was so en- 
couraged by a combined increase of almost a hundred students in 
the fall of 1933, when financial projections indicated a surplus, that 
he went ahead with schemes for improvement and enlargement. He 
stood by Dean Thomas’s scholarship program, raised Woman's Col- 
lege faculty salaries to a minimum of $300 per course in 1933, ex- 
empted all salaries below $1,200 from any of the 10 percent monthly 
reductions, raised all faculty salaries slightly for 1934-35, and with 
executive committee approval gave back pay at the Woman’s Col- 
lege totaling $850. In January 1934 he appointed William Cox Al- 
len to teach a course in journalism in the spring. In April 1934 he 
recommended the establishment of a “Music Department of Fur- 
man University,” with DuPre Rhame as its head and the person in 
charge of the Glee Club, the band, and individual instruction. To 
help Dean Thomas with student recruitment and other administra- 
tive work at the Woman’s College, he supported the appointment 
of Meta Eppler Gilpatrick as her assistant on 15 March 1934, and on 
7 June he urged the appointment of Eula Barton as executive secre- 
tary to Dean Thomas, a move that the executive committee ap- 
proved, even though it thought it an “unwise” expansion. In his 
year-end report to the board on 12 May, Geer recommended the 
hiring of a director of physical education, a “trained man who will 
correlate all forms of athletics on the campus and preserve econo- 
mies,” implying a desire to abandon the athletic department as a 
“heavy drain on the Institution.’’ Geer also supported Dean Thom- 
as’s request on the same date for a registered nurse in the woman’s 
infirmary and for a full-time physical education instructor at the 
Woman’s College. In addition to these academic and administrative 
adjustments, which Geer hoped would increase efficiency, he also 
proposed in his first year-end report a reorganization of the board 
into five standing committees with defined responsibilities: Fi- 
nances, Buildings and Grounds, Budget, Honorary Degrees, Reli- 
gious and Social Life, and Selecting the Faculty. By 18 June Chair- 
man Lawton had named members and chairmen. 

Not content with the appearance of the campus, which he said 
looked like a ‘“‘cotton mill that had been partially shut down,” Geer 
appointed Samuel W. Garrett as superintendent of grounds and 
buildings on 29 June 1934. Two weeks earlier, on 15 June, he had 
recommended that the executive committee appoint a committee of 
impartial citizens to study the physical condition of the campus and 





Woman's College faculty, 1929, headed by Rosa Paschal, Dean. 
Members present at coordination in 1933: Gwendolyn Reed 
(eighth from left) ; Charlotte Easton (ninth) ; Aileen Coggins 
(eleventh) ; Elizabeth Donnald (thirteenth) ; Virginia Thomas 
(fourteenth) . 
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Groundbreaking for Sirrine Stadium, 1936. From left: Robert 
B. King, A. P. (Dizzy) McLeod, Charles N. Wyatt, John G. 
Courtney, John A. McPherson, Mell Glenn, President Ben- 
nette E. Geer. 
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bring in a report to qualify for an appropriation from the General 
Education Board. By 13 August 1934 this citizen’s committee, 
headed by Joseph Emory Sirrine, had inspected the plant and rec- 
ommended repairs and improvements totaling $22,395;—$9,370 at 
Furman and $13,025 at the Woman’s College. On 13 August the 
executive committee approved an expenditure of $5,000 for the most 
urgent of these needs. 

Meanwhile, under Dean Daniel’s leadership the faculty responded 
to Geer’s challenge to adapt the curriculum to meet the needs of 
the times. During 1933-34 the faculty studied the newest trends. By 
late spring it had initiated a careful study of the “major” and “‘mi- 
nor’ course system, then in wide use, “with a view to recommend- 
ing a change to this system.” In his report to the board on 12 No- 
vember 1934, Dean Daniel said that the faculty committee had three 
subcommittees working on a project to reorganize the Furman cur- 
riculum so that it would provide the “greatest good to the student.” 

Geer’s social and vocational interests had already begun to mani- 
fest themselves. In 1934 a special summer school course to train per- 
sons in public welfare made “available trained case workers for 
service in the present emergency.’ The course proved so popular in 
the first summer term that it was repeated in the second term. In all, 
ninety-one persons took the course, and summer enrollments almost 
doubled, from 250 in 1933 to 488 in 1934. Summer school director 
Edwin McCoy Highsmith was quite proud to report the first profit 
in the summer operations in four years. He attributed the increases 
partly to the legislative decision requiring teachers to return for 
courses after a year’s layoff, partly to better times as reflected in in- 
creased enrollments around the state, but also to the public welfare 
courses. Offerings in teacher education and journalism were also ex- 
panded during the 1934-35 year. W. C. Allen taught two sections of 
journalism, and James S. Tippett, a graduate student at Columbia 
University, taught education on a part-time basis while doing ex- 
tension work in Greenville with Lawrence Peter Hollis of Parker 
High School District. 

Before the end of Geer’s second year as president of Furman, the 
curriculum had been revised. As reported to the board on g May 
1935 and described in the catalog for 1935-36, the new curriculum 
consisted of four main features: departments were grouped into 
three divisions—humanities, social sciences, and mathematics and 
the natural sciences; all students took a “group of basic studies” that 
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gave a “foundation” for advanced work and introduced the major 
divisions of study; students selected a major and minor in one divi- 
sion for concentration; and students then took electives to complete 
the number of courses required for graduation. The basic require- 
ments, totaling 54 to 68 hours of the 122 hours required for the B.A. 
or B.S. degrees, consisted of English, a foreign language, natural sci- 
ences, religion, history, mathematics, and a social science (econom- 
ics, psychology, or sociology). A major consisted of no fewer than 
24 hours and no more than 36 hours, and a minor no fewer than 12 
hours. Two kinds of electives made up the remainder of the hours 
needed: courses “restricted” to divisions outside the division of con- 
centration and courses not restricted or “free,” if any hours were 
still needed to complete the degree requirements. The faculty also 
outlined several tracks of study that might appeal to individual in- 
terests or might guide students to select vocations—but not provide 
for vocational education: in the arts—general, business, religion, 
teaching, prelaw, social science, preparation for graduate study; in 
the sciences—general, chemistry and chemical engineering, forestry, 
and premed. The guidance feature of the groupings recognized the 
validity of preparing for a profession through specialization while 
at the same time developing a broad cultural background. Although 
altered in many details in the years to come, this curriculum would, 
in essence, remain in effect for thirty-three years. 

In the early summer of 1934, while the faculty undertook the re- 
form of the curriculum, Geer continued to press for uniformity in 
the scholarship program. On 15 July he proposed the abolishment of 
athletic scholarships and recommended that aid be available to all 
students on equal terms based on merit, character, and “accurately 
ascertained needs.”’ All financial assistance would be recorded in the 
treasurer’s office, and the books would be open to administrators and 
counselors. Coaches and the director of physical education would be 
held responsible for any violations of college regulations. The exec- 
utive committee approved the new policy subject to approval by the 
faculty athletic council, which approved it a month later, when it 
also approved the appointment of Covington McMillan as the new 
director of physical education. In his report to the board on 12 No- 
vember 1934, Geer said that he felt that the decision had already 
“transformed the life and spirit of the institution.” Audits for the 
year, however, showed that even though athletic scholarships were 
down by $3,000, the total athletic deficits for 1934 were up by more 
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than $3,000, from $8,540 in 1933 to $11,884 as of November 1934. 

In other action on scholarships, Dean Daniel recommended on 12 
November 1934 that competitive examinations be discontinued in 
order to make Furman consistent with schools that required no 
exams. Students, he said, were reluctant to wait for the results of 
examinations and run the risk of failure when they could qualify 
more easily for scholarships elsewhere. Most scholarships and finan- 
cial credits were limited to one year’s duration, and were renewable. 
General excellence scholarships extended four years, provided that 
students who held them maintained a C average and complied with 
university regulations. Male and female coeditors and co-business 
managers of two of the student publications, the Hornet and the 
Bonhomie, received $75 each as a scholarship. 

Student recruitment began to pay off as fears about the depres- 
sion subsided. Enrollment jumped 17 percent in the fall of 1934. 
Male enrollment went up from 422 to 518 and female enrollment 
from 255 to 310, a combined total increase of 131 students. The 
deans credited the increase to the vigorous enlistment program. On 
May Day of 1934, with the assistance of alumnae and alumni, the 
school had entertained eight hundred high school students, and dur- 
ing the spring and summer a recruitment force of faculty, adminis- 
trators, athletic staff, and alumni made numerous visits to prospec- 
tive students. On 23 October Geer told the executive committee 
that Bozard, John Edward Rouse, Brooks Marshall, Eric Hardy, 
Eula Barton, and Meta Gilpatrick had been “in the field.” Dean 
Thomas especially singled out the work of Eula Barton, new en- 
listment secretary, and also gave credit for the increase in enroll- 
ment to the improved reputation of the Woman’s College since 
coordination. She also announced that one-third of the entering 
freshmen were honor graduates of their high schools. 

So successful were recruiting efforts that Geer and the deans be- 
came alarmed about overexpansion. The year 1934-35 had ended 
with 541 students enrolled, the largest student body since 1926-27, 
said Daniel, when the men’s figure alone had reached 563. Daniel 
reported that the teaching staff had had to be increased and that 
some classes were still too large for personal attention and effective 
teaching. For the fall of 1935 he anticipated an even larger enroll- 
ment but said that the school had been more realistic about the 1935 
May Day high school weekend; it entertained only 120 men and 200 
women and planned to limit the freshman class to 180 men and 150 
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women. Geer recommended a maximum of about 550 men and 400 
women for effective use of the plant and for the “best possible in- 
struction.”” The board concurred in this recommendation and ap- 
proved a more selective admissions policy for 1935-36. 

Although overall financial prospects were still not good, the board 
concluded that it could wait no longer to start its $300,000 campaign 
to complete coordination. On g May 1935, therefore, it set the cam- 
paign for the first three months of 1936. Geer himself saw it as essen- 
tial if anything more than paying off indebtedness was to be accom- 
plished. He wanted to increase the general endowment for both 
schools. Faculty salaries, he said, had been at a standstill, yet Furman 
had to raise salaries if it hoped to keep good young teachers. Geer 
also urged consideration of an annuity and pension plan “‘to provide 
for persons who become incapacitated through old age or through 
illness,” especially for persons who have had long years of service. 
He suggested adding $50,000 to the proposed $300,000 campaign in 
order to build an administration building. On 31 May the executive 
committee appointed Crain, Thomson, Norris and Furman to a 
committee to meet with the executive committee of the Woman’s 
College trustees to plan the campaign. 

The Graham Field project for a municipal stadium having failed 
while football at Furman under Coach McLeod was continuing its 
winning ways, a group of alumni headed by J. E. Sirrine led a fund- 
raising drive for $20,000 to enable Furman to build its own stadium 
at the foot of University Ridge on Cleveland Street. As outlined to 
the executive committee on 1 December 1934, the plan called for 
extensive Furman-community cooperation. Furman raised $20,000 
to buy the land and asked the South Carolina Federal Emergency 
Relief Association for a grant to cover go percent of the total cost of 
$90,000. A private contractor invested some of the money, held the 
mortgage, and took in receipts from special games. The city of 
Greenville sold bonds. Furman agreed to lease the stadium to the 
city for twenty years until these bonds were liquidated, at which 
time the city would return the property to Furman. The General 
Assembly of South Carolina ratified this arrangement by a special 
legislative act on 3 April 1935. At the dedication of this new eight 
thousand-seat stadium, named for J. E. Sirrine, on 14 November 
1936, Russell L. Rabb, president of the Greenville Alumni Asso- 
ciation, called the undertaking “truly a community enterprise.” Aft- 
erwards, led by all-American candidate Robert Burrough King, Fur- 
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man beat the University of South Carolina 23 to 6 on the way to a 
7-2 season and to another state championship, its last up to the 
present time. Earlier in the year, Furman had been admitted into 
the Southern Conference. The cooperative nature of Furman’s com- 
munity relations in planning the stadium pleased Geer, but he cau- 
tioned the board that a new stadium would not “‘solve” the athletic 
“problem.” “In the administration of colleges, perhaps the outstand- 
ing problem is athletics.” Rather pointedly, he added that the old 
policy of aiding athletics “out of the resources of the institution will 
cease.” 

More in line with Geer’s interests than a stadium was campus 
beautification. During 1933-34 a total of 104 students received em- 
ployment under the FERA. The college provided jobs for 75 stu- 
dents, and 85 found employment elsewhere. As reported in detail by 
the buildings and grounds committee of the board on 8 May 1935, 
students assisted with the planting of trees, shrubs, flower beds, and 
a lawn. They helped put out a hundred native trees and thinned out 
the jungles behind Geer Hall and between Manly Field and Uni- 
versity Ridge to allow dogwoods to prosper. They beautified the 
ravine, laid out walks, transplanted privet hedges, improved the 
four tennis courts, and built an open-air Greek amphitheater behind 
Fletcher Hall, including permanent rustic seats. Geer encouraged 
the board to spend the necessary sums for additional improvements 
in the summer and to consider funding for an administration build- 
ing, an auditorium, and suitable offices. 

As predicted, enrollments continued to climb upward in the fall 
of 1935. There were 533 men, an increase of only 12, and only 169 
new freshman instead of 180, but the women’s totals soared beyond 
the projected maximum—to 414, an increase of 102. Many more 
were turned down. Women were eager to receive an accredited Fur- 
man degree. In her 1 November report to the board Dean Thomas 
predicted that the Woman’s College would eventually assume a 
leadership role in women’s education in the South. Both deans de- 
scribed their campuses as badly overcrowded and underequipped. 
New teachers had to be added at the last minute in music and physi- 
cal education. The “‘Little Red School House” on the women’s cam- 
pus, formerly a tool room, later an academy, and recently a 
Y.W.C.A. meeting place, was restored as a piano studio for the new 
music teacher, Mona Howard. Nevertheless, Dean Thomas thought 
the faculty the “best and most effective . . . in years.”” A new music 
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department chairman, Wendell Keeney, arrived to replace George 
Schaefer, who had died; a new drama chairman, Arthur Coe Gray, 
arrived to help with speech and theater; and a new art chairman, 
Catherine Boyd Calhoun, arrived to teach clothing, costuming, and 
interior decorating in conjunction with home economics and drama. 
Both deans were excited about the interest in speech and drama. 
There were 51 men and 39 women taking speech. In September 
Gray organized the Furman Theatre Guild, which produced its first 
play, The Dover Road, on 1 November. Geology was also revived 
that year as a permanent department. In addition to the new faculty 
for 1935-36, Geer added several graduate assistants to help profes- 
sors and awarded them $500 scholarships, out of which they paid 
their own room, board, and tuition. 

Vocational offerings were also expanded in 1935. Mendel Fletcher 
carried on the journalism course; Marjorie Warren offered commer- 
cial work for no credit in a new department of “‘practical business”; 
new sociologist Laura Smith Ebaugh taught social work. Drama and 
interior decorating were also attempts to make the curriculum rele- 
vant. In addition, Furman enlarged its extension service, a program 
of branch campuses for in-service teachers begun in 1930. There 
were 320 extension students at eight centers. The program of the 
Natural History Museum, established in the early 1880s and at its 
peak in the 1930s under Ives as curator, was another community- 
related program. Located in the science building, with a wide assort- 
ment of geological, botanical, and cultural objects, the museum was 
open to the public on Tuesday nights, and the science faculty and 
guest speakers gave public lectures on such topics as “Indians of 
South Carolina,” “Rare American Coins,” and “Chinese Art.” Dur- 
ing the spring of 1935 many new items were acquired, including 
sixty species of fish, about two hundred birds’ eggs, some Roman 
coins, sharks’ teeth, and arrowheads. “The work of rearranging the 
cases, placing and testing the acquisitions, preserving and mounting 
new material,’ Dean Daniel reported, was done by students Charles 
Hard Townes and William Hugh Stroud. 

Although enrollments were rising and returns from the Duke En- 
dowment were beginning to increase, the financial condition of the 
college did not seem to improve. Unpaid student loans totaled $13,- 
918; accumulated deficits totaled $166,728 as of 31 August 1934. On 
30 September the Southeastern Life Insurance Company pressed for 
payment of the balance of $80,000 due 27 September on a five-year 
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$100,000 loan it had made in 1929 and already extended one year, 
or at least for payment of $10,000 “principal curtailments”; other- 
wise the company could not continue the loan another year. At the 
same time the board had to borrow $20,000 from the Coca-Cola Bot- 
tling Company and $2,500 from Sidney Bradshaw and mortgage 
five pieces of property as collateral to pay for the land for Sirrine 
Stadium. The board also raised tuition, room, and board for 1936 
from $215 to $230 a semester. Geer was fearful that he would have 
to reduce salaries to make ends meet for 1935-36. On 1 November 
the executive committee of the general board of the Convention 
passed a strong resolution stating that “whereas . . . the total en- 
dowment of Furman seems to be pledged as collateral for obliga- 
tions of the Institution, and . . . the general financial condition of 
Furman University seems to be in unsatisfactory condition and .. . 
the University is carrying an unusually large amount of its . . . stu- 
dents’ accounts,” therefore the members of the executive committee 
“respectfully request the trustees and administration . . . take im- 
mediate steps to bring finances into more desirable condition.”” The 
resolution also contained a statement acknowledging that Geer was 
not at fault, but that this condition had existed for some years. 

Against this background of financial crisis, the $300,000 campaign 
took place in the first three months of 1936. It was a dismal failure. 
Two days after it closed, Geer dejectedly reported that only $106,- 
859 had been received or subscribed and that most of that had come 
from Greenville. The rest of the state had given only $28,527, and 
fourteen counties did not even report. Anticipating some out-of- 
state donations and about $10,000 from an estate willed to Furman, 
Geer told the executive committee that it could count on receiving 
only about $200,000. Meeting on 3 April, the committee therefore 
voted to apply $75,184 of undesignated Woman’s College endow- 
ment to the campaign for its own indebtedness, and the campaign 
steering committee guaranteed to provide the remaining $23,967 
within two years. If they failed to raise that money, they pledged in 
a duly signed statement that they would be “liable each for our pro- 
portionate part of the difference.” H. J. Haynsworth and C. F. 
Haynsworth added their names to the list. The executive committee 
thus concluded that it had met the financial conditions of raising 
$300,000 and that it could now recommend to the convention in the 
fall that it pay the Woman’s College debts and complete the transfer 
of the deed. Geer had to conclude that the “time was just not pro- 
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pitious” for fund raising. People had not recovered from the de- 
pression, the weather during the campaign had been bad, and the 
three-month period was scarcely long enough to canvass the state. 
When the drive ended in Greenville, Geer said, the rest of the state 
had really not been given an opportunity to contribute. He was 
pleased, however, that Greenville had generously supported the col- 
lege. He still hoped that the board would keep the campaign open 
in order to raise $50,000 more for an administration building. 

Public announcements of the executive committee’s action 
brought some strong opposition. Board Chairman Lawton wrote 
Geer on 21 April that he had been besieged with furious letters at- 
tacking the decision to apply existing Woman’s College endowment 
to payment of its own debt as part of the $300,000. As chairman of 
the board, he said that he had to conclude that at least $150,000 
cash would have to be in hand and another $150,000 pledged before 
conditions would be met; no endowment could be used; and it was 
unwise to coordinate before debts were paid. Any other action 
would treat contributors unfairly. Nevertheless, as soon as the board 
received convention approval to waive the $300,000 and proceed 
only with paying the Woman’s College debts—by then reduced to 
$66,o0oo—coordination was legally completed and consolidation 
“consummated” early in 1938. 

While the financial campaign was failing, Geer was brilliantly 
succeeding with two educational projects. Since taking office he had 
been concerned about the library, which he thought “undernour- 
ished.” During the depression, book purchases had declined to less 
than $2,000 a year. Librarian Eva Wrigley reported the addition of 
three hundred volumes from September 1933 to May 1934. Geer 
confessed that he had had to divert library funds to general uses in 
his first year as president but that he hoped to correct this situation 
so that the library could “maintain its place as a necessary adjunct 
to teaching.”’ In the summer of 1934, therefore, he had applied to 
the General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation for a 
library grant, and at the board meeting on 22 May 1936 he reported 
a grant of $15,000 over three years for book purchases, to start July 
1936 and end July 1939, and an additional $5,850 for the three-year 
salary of an additional librarian. He was also applying, he said, for 
funds to hire a cataloger for a three-year period to recatalog the 
books in both libraries. At the end of the period, librarian J. Isaac 
Copeland reported on 24 October 1939 an increase of 7,054 vol- 
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umes, bringing the total holdings at Furman to 32,580. Another 
1,392 books had been added to the Woman’s College collection in 
its one year of participation in the grant. 

Even dearer to Geer’s heart was the successful fruition of plans 
to link Furman with Greenville in a gigantic educational project 
combining curriculum experimentation with community develop- 
ment. As Geer described the plan to the board on 22 May 1936, and 
as it is elaborated on elsewhere, the ‘“Project of Community Devel- 
opment” was to be a cooperative undertaking participated in not 
only by Furman and the Woman’s College but also by the city of 
Greenville, the schools of Greenville, the schools of Parker School 
District, the Public Library, and many social and governmental 
agencies, local, state, and national. It was to be a five-year program 
funded by an $80,000 grant from the General Educational Board 
and administered by a council made up of representatives of par- 
ticipating organizations. Geer told the Furman board that partici- 
pation would involve “the enlargement at Furman of the Depart- 
ments of Education, Sociology, and Political Science.” He said that 
the program would, in effect, turn Greenville County into a vast 
laboratory. It would get Furman students off the hill overlooking 
Reedy River Falls, get the faculty out of their academic ivory tow- 
ers, and at the same time greatly improve the quality of life in the 
community. “The activities,” he said, “will involve not only educa- 
tional projects but forestry, the beautification of highways, the crea- 
tion of recreational parks, and health activities.” 

Geer had been working toward some kind of community-related 
program ever since June 1934, when Jackson Davis of the General 
Education Board, knowing that Geer would be interested in a plan 
affecting his own community, showed him a proposal for funds for 
an expanded adult education program in the Parker District mill 
villages, drawn up by Ralph Muse Lyon, a graduate student at the 
Teachers College of Columbia University. Only the month before, 
both the General Education Board and the American Association 
for Adult Education had rejected the plan, which Lyon had fash- 
ioned out of his interests in curriculum development and a social 
commitment to improving the lives of mill workers. He had out- 
lined the plan in detail as part of his doctoral dissertation, ““The 
Basis for Constructing Curriculum Materials in Adult Education 
for Cotton Mill Workers.” Lyon already had the enthusiastic sup- 
port of his professors at Columbia, especially Edmund de S, Bruner, 
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and he had the promise of cooperation from Lawrence Peter Hollis, 
superintendent of Parker District schools, to whom he had proposed 
the idea not only because Parker District under Hollis’s leadership 
was recognized as the most progressive mill-village school system in 
the South but also because Hollis had already founded there a 
“Peoples College for Adult Education.” Geer saw Hollis’s letter of 
endorsement in the Richmond office of the General Education 
Board. He also saw Lyon’s plan and immediately saw possibilities 
for adapting it to a college program under Furman’s auspices. Geer 
wasted no time in wiring Lyon in New York to meet him in Rich- 
mond for a preliminary discussion of plans and a talk with Com- 
missioner of Education George Frederick Zook. Although he 
thought Lyon unnecessarily radical in his ideas and somewhat brash 
and controversial in his enthusiasm, Geer was instantly attracted to 
him, wrote to Columbia for his dossier, and informed Hollis of his 
desire to bring him to Furman. Lyon was equally attracted to Geer 
and wrote on 30 June that he would “almost give my right arm to 
be your professor of education.” He was eager to put his theories 
into practice and suggested that, in addition to Geer’s ideas about 
integrating the program with college education courses, they con- 
sider the idea of a “city forum and a rural community enterprise.” 

It took the rest of the year for Geer to outline a program. He sub- 
mitted his prospectus to the faculty in December 1934—‘A Pro- 
posed Plan for a County Adult Education Program and an Adult 
Community Leadership Project at Furman University, Greenville, 
South Carolina’’—and invited suggestions in time for his next meet- 
ing in January with the General Education Board. Sociologist 
Elwyn Judson Trueblood expressed interest, as did psychologist 
Charles Watson Burts. Education professors Edwin McCoy High- 
smith and Fred W. Alexander were more enthusiastic. They saw it 
as a “way to social reform” as well as a means of extending Furman’s 
educational influence. They called the plan a “striking example of 
weaving in the new patterns and the new textures in the cloth of 
life—one of the great ideas in your inaugural address.’’ The human- 
ists and scientists were less enthusiastic but expressed their willing- 
ness to cooperate. Historian Delbert Harold Gilpatrick questioned 
the faddishness of the plan but approved of it and suggested giving 
more attention to rural libraries and to such rural health problems 
as diet. Classicist Preston Herschel Epps hoped that the program 
would not fall into the hands of “superficial professors of education” 
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and that college credit would not be given for the work. Physicist 
Hiden Toy Cox doubted whether Greenville people, especially mill 
workers, were as eager to be educated or improved as the plan ideal- 
istically implied and cautioned against “wild and autocratic experi- 
mentation.” He approved of the laboratory method of problem 
solving, however, and pointed out that it was the typical method of 
the sciences. Dean Daniel, an English professor, urged extreme cau- 
tion about entering into graduate education before Furman was 
ready. 

The grant from the General Education Board came through in 
the early spring of 1936, effective 1 July, and Geer and Hollis 
quickly invited twenty-four persons from twenty-three agencies and 
organizations to the campus to form the Greenville County Council 
for Community Development and to begin mapping out an exten- 
sive program for action. Geer was elected chairman of the council, 
and Hollis was elected chairman of the executive committee. Geer 
provided an old fraternity house at g09 University Ridge as council 
headquarters and expanded his faculty to help make up the profes- 
sional staff. As experts in education, he brought in Ralph Lyon, 
Margaret Charters Lyon, Marcus Cicero Stephen Noble, Jr., and 
Ellison Matthew Smith; in government, Nicholas Pendleton Mitch- 
ell; and in health, Mayo Tolman. He found an additional sociolo- 
gist so that Laura Smith Ebaugh could devote some of her time to 
directing the projects in social welfare. The grant paid for the sal- 
aries of these persons in whole or in part. Geer told the executive 
committee of the Furman board on 6 November, after the staff had 
been assembled and the work begun, that Furman had gained from 
the grant the equivalent of two full-time teachers. Additional staff 
members, not members of the Furman faculty, included Russell D. 
Bailey of the National Park Service; Michael Seymour, director of 
arts and crafts; Cora Chapman, nurse; and Alfred Moore, musician. 
College courses planned for the summer and fall included commu- 
nity organization, community leadership, recreation leadership, so- 
cial problems, family problems, government, vital statistics, child 
hygiene, and problems in community development. Teaching meth- 
ods stressed team teaching, problem solving, practical analysis of ex- 
isting conditions in the Greenville area, field work, and case studies; 
and data were turned over to social agencies. In anticipation of the 
project, Ellison M. Smith, new director of the summer school, an- 
nounced a summer forum for superintendents and principals and a 
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curriculum laboratory to give in-service teachers “‘direct assistance 
. in working out their problems.” 

Additional curriculum developments in the spring of 1936 indi- 
cated widespread eagerness to move in a utilitarian, community- 
related direction. The Woman’s College began a five-year course of 
study leading to a degree in nursing in cooperation with the Green- 
ville General Hospital. Women students planned extracurricular 
work in buying and retailing in cooperation with downtown depart- 
ment stores. The drama department of the Woman’s College co- 
operated with the Greenville Little Theatre, and the music depart- 
ment, always a leader in community music, soon helped organize 
the Greenville Symphony Orchestra when Lennie Lusby, professor 
of violin, and Guy Hutchins, director of music at Greenville High 
School, united their student ensembles with community performers 
under the direction of Hutchins in 1938. In the fall of 1936 John 
Plyler returned to teach a course in business law, and Charles N. 
Wyatt, college physician, headed the department of physical educa- 
tion and taught physiology and hygiene. 

The board was not as excited as Geer was about educational in- 
novation and expansion. It was concerned about finances, and jus- 
tifiably so. Audit reports at the end of April continued to reflect 
deficits, The combined indebtedness by 30 June exceeded $300,000. 
Yet Geer was launching a program of considerable magnitude. Geer 
blamed subsidized athletics, coordination costs, student defaults on 
payments, and unavoidable economic conditions. Some members of 
the board blamed Geer’s own policies of fee concessions to students, 
collections, investments, and expenses. Deeply committed to lead- 
ing Furman in its most progressive educational program ever and 
conscious of the pressure building up against him, Geer proposed on 
22 May 1936 that he be relieved of the task of overseeing the fi- 
nances. He argued that he should now “devote my time entirely to 

. the development and enlargement of academic standards and 
usefulness.” He therefore proposed that the board handle the 
budget or that a new financial officer or treasurer replace the ailing 
Alfred G. Taylor and be responsible for business management and 
maintenance. On 14 July the board agreed to this reorganization. 
At the same meeting it listened to Geer’s request for a full investi- 
gation of his fiscal policies to learn to what extent he should be held 
responsible for unsatisfactory conditions. He said that he was will- 
ing to take justified blame; in fact, he invited well-researched criti- 
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cism; but he said that he resented criticism based on “isolated in- 
stances of faulty judgment.’ He called for a thorough study of 
scholarships, loan funds, and the costs of coordination. He wanted a 
careful study of endowment trust funds and investments too. Geer 
concluded by repeating his request to be relieved of major financial 
responsibility in order to work on academics and to concentrate on 
agencies and foundations. “Our success in inducing interest . . . of 
the General Education Board is our best guarantee that we can in- 
terest other persons, agencies, and foundations. . . .” 

By the end of the summer both of Geer’s requests were granted. 
On 27 August 1936 the board appointed Edward Long, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in Clinton, to be treasurer, effective 15 Octo- 
ber, although Geer had recommended J. Elwood Welsh, a Baptist 
preacher from Orangeburg. On 1 September board chairman Law- 
ton appointed a three-man committee—Robert Wilkins Lide, Reu- 
ben Burton Pitts, and Julian Haskell Scarborough—to study fiscal 
affairs during Geer’s administration and bring in recommendations. 
Geer welcomed the investigation and promised to cooperate; once 
the facts are understood, he said on 4 September, our differences 
will “melt away.’ Nevertheless, he was not prepared for the impli- 
cations of Lawton’s request for members “‘to give any ‘information 
they possess.’ Without using the term in a harsh sense I realize that 
I am the defendant in the case.’’ Geer realized that he had been un- 
der criticism, not his person but his fiscal policies, and he admitted 
that he had at times “spoken strongly, no doubt too vigorously.” 
But, he said, “the study will review, and bring into the open my acts 
and doings since I have been President of Furman University in so 
far as I have been responsible for the finances.”” He did not “ques- 
tion the good faith” of his critics but asked for permission to em- 
ploy an auditor, a CPA, on his behalf and urged his critics to write 
out their criticisms of him as he intended to write out his interpre- 
tation of the data. 

The special investigating committee brought in its report on 7 
November 1936, dire about the facts but conciliatory about the 
blame. The report confirmed the worst suspicions of unsatisfactorv 
financial conditions. The school was $300,000 in debt, and there 
was an operating deficit each year. Income from almost $614,000 in 
endowment funds, excluding the Duke Endowment, which earned 
almost $111,000 for the year, had totaled only $16,257 for the year. 
The committee fixed no blame, however; certain investments had 
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yielded no return. Income from the convention had almost doubled 
since 1933-34 but was still only $4,031 in 1935-36. Although stu- 
dent income had increased, unpaid student bills on the books to- 
taled more than $81,000. Since costs of instruction exceeded charges, 
rising enrollments meant rising deficits if there was no new endow- 
ment income to offset them. Scholarships and concessions for 
1935-36 alone amounted to $51,868. Again the report fixed no 
blame: “Rather than have the campus depopulated a leniency be- 
came in vogue in concessions.” Meanwhile, the salary budget had 
gone up since 1932-33 from $76,775 to $116,465 as personnel in- 
creased from forty-three to seventy-nine, and expenditures on re- 
pairs in the past three years, $15,465, had doubled over the amount 
spent in the preceding five years. Computations to determine the 
costs of coordination were inconclusive. One auditor figured the 
cost at about $18,000 to $19,500 each year. A second auditor deter- 
mined that coordination had resulted in a net profit of $120 over 
three years. Two things seemed clear to the committee: “Without 
the income from the Duke trustees we do not see how the Univer- 
sity could have continued in operation.” Unless expenses came 
within income, however, the school faced the prospect of bank- 
ruptcy. The report, therefore, recommended several strong meas- 
ures: investing endowment funds in securities that were paying; re- 
financing the indebtedness to get a lower interest rate; appointing a 
committee to redefine scholarship policy and drastically reduce con- 
cessions; enforcing the budget; graduating no one who had not paid 
his debts; petitioning the convention to increase its support of Fur- 
man to $10,000 a year in recognition of Furman’s education of min- 
isters, ministers’ children, and church lay leaders; and, finally, shift- 
ing more financial responsibility to the treasurer, as Geer had 
requested, so that he could devote time to “scholastic and academic 
affairs.’’ Geer would have authority over financial matters but would 
be relieved of grueling details. 

In effect, the report exonerated Geer from charges of mismanage- 
ment. We are all to blame, said the committee, because of unavoid- 
able circumstances. In response to W. A. Moorehead’s motion, the 
board gave a standing vote of approval to Geer for his leadership. 

Harmony did not last long. During the winter of 1936-37 Geer 
waxed optimistic about finances and his curriculum program. The 
Duke Endowment income rose sharply in the first quarter of 1937. 
An addition of $132,000 to the original endowment in February 
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1937 also resulted in new endowment income, and Bradshaw do- 
nated a graduate loan fund of $5,000. Geer thought that the school 
was in better financial shape than ever and clearly anticipated a 
balanced budget for the year. When the board committee to set 
scholarship policy met in March, Geer proposed a totally new schol- 
arship program; it involved offering $100 each to ten students from 
outside the region from which the two schools normally drew stu- 
dents. This program was part of a conscious design by a faculty 
committee on admissions to try to achieve a more cosmopolitan stu- 
dent body, including students from foreign countries. —Iwo mem- 
bers of the scholarship committee, W. R. Thomson, chairman, and 
J. H. Scarborough, opposed the recommendation, and when the 
board approved the scholarship increase, Thomson in protest re- 
signed from further committee assignments. 

Before the financial controversy could be resolved, additional con- 
troversy emerged in the winter of 1936-37, the full impact of which 
was not felt until a year later. Sparked by the progressive social tend- 
encies of Geer’s new educational program, a group of eight men met 
with Geer and Daniel on 7 December 1936 to protest the religious 
teachings of past president Edwin McNeill Poteat, who had re- 
turned in 1934 as professor of religion. The talk with Geer and 
Daniel had not completely satisfied the men, and on go January 
three of them—W. H. Brown, Edgar L. Morgan, and J. E. McMan- 
away, Jr.—published a document attacking Poteat’s acceptability. 
They charged that his teaching clouded the faith of students, who 
had shown the men their notes from classes. Specifically they accused 
Poteat of denying the deity of Christ, the virgin birth, the second 
coming, and the divine authority and inspiration of the scriptures. 
They said that he was teaching that Christianity was built on hea- 
then religions and that he was indulging in “‘flippancy about sacred 
subjects.” The document denounced the general spirit of liberalism 
at Furman as indicated by men’s fraternities and a woman’s smok- 
ing room and urged a “thorough-going purging” of liberal, agnostic 
teachers in order to restore confidence. The board refused to be in- 
timidated. On A. F. McKissick’s motion, it expressed its confidence 
in Poteat, sent him a letter affirming that confidence, and appointed 
a committee to talk to Brown. The episode did, however, prompt 
very careful checking of the credentials of Herbert Gezork, a German 
immigrant with a doctoral degree in sociology and another in theol- 
ogy from Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. Before the board 
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approved him as assistant professor of religion to replace Frank 
Pool, who would be on leave, Geer requested recommendations 
from such distinguished Baptist seminarians as Frank H. Leavell, 
W. O. Carver, and Charles Spurgeon Gardner, all of whom praised 
Gezork’s scholarship, his experience as a youth leader and world 
traveler, and his dedication, culture, and religious character. Geer 
introduced these recommendations into the official minutes of the 
executive committee. 

Dissension among board members over Geer’s financial policies 
reached its climax at the 27 May meeting at Caesar’s Head in 1937. 
Geer spoke at some length about the progressive achievements of 
his administration and expressed confidence about balancing the 
budget and carrying through his program of educational experi- 
ment and community development. He saw no reason why others 
were not optimistic. He recognized that he had been under attack 
for some time and called for a vote of confidence while he was out 
of the room. Disagreement over the wording of a resolution to ex- 
press the consensus of the board led to the appointment of a com- 
mittee of Haynsworth, Thomson, Lawton, Furman, and Lide, who 
drafted a statement expressing the board’s appreciation of Geer’s 
“progressive plans” and “splendid work.” In spite of the resolution, 
Thomson made a statement of his own challenging Geer’s conclu- 
sion that everyone should be optimistic and reiterating his desire 
for relief from assignments on the budget and finance committee 
and the executive committee. A. G. Furman, who had earlier asked 
Lawton to remove him from the budget and finance committee, said 
that he agreed with Thomson. When the nominating committee of 
Lide, C. G. Padgett, and Pitts, therefore, removed both men from 
all committees, Furman protested his removal from the executive 
committee after thirty-five years of service. He had wanted to be re- 
moved only from the budget and finance committee. Lide’s letter 
of explanation on 5 June only aggravated the situation. He ad- 
mitted that the committee had acted on impressions but thought 
that it had “ample occasion to feel’’ that Furman would not object 
to being removed. The committee, he added, considered a change 
in the “best interest” of the school. After another exchange, Lide 
denied that the board was censuring dissidents or assuming their 
disloyalty. He apologized for misunderstanding Furman’s intentions, 
but the damage had been done. On 8 July 1937 six distinguished 
members of the board, three of whom had each served for thirty- 
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five years or longer—A. G. Furman, G. F. Norris, W. R. Thomson, 
W. L. Ball, J. B. Earle, and Henry P. McGee—sent Lawton their 
joint letter of resignation, “with a tinge of sadness,” charging not 
only “unsound” fiscal policies but intimidation, “dissension and 
resentment,” and a “seriously impaired spirit of cooperation.” They 
could no longer tolerate a president given to “emotional outbursts 
. . . directed primarily toward those members of the Board who 
had differed with him on certain policies.” Nor could they be re- 
sponsible any longer for the future course of an institution headed 
for ruin and circumscribing “free expression.” The financial con- 
dition of the school, they said, had been “steadily weakened by 
excessive grants of scholarships, work allowances (many of question- 
able value) and other gratuities, and a system of loose credits, all 
of which have resulted in a constant and continuous drain on our 
resources.” 

Lawton tried to call a special meeting of the board during the 
summer of 1937 but abandoned plans when he could not get a 
quorum. Not until 28 October could the resignations be accepted 
“with regret.’”” R. M. Hughes temporarily took over A. G. Furman’s 
job as secretary, but the board decided to elect a non—board mem- 
ber, alumnus Lawrence Mell Glenn, to carry on permanently the 
increasingly burdensome chore of secretary for a small stipend and 
petitioned the convention to accept a change in its bylaws to permit 
this action. Also at this meeting the board adopted resolutions ask- 
ing the convention for permission to refinance its indebtedness— 
then down to nearly $200,000 after all but $66,000 had been paid 
on the Woman’s College debt—by issuing bonds up to $225,000 
secured by mortgages on all the properties of the two institutions. 
Glenn took over as secretary at a meeting in Columbia on 15 No- 
vember. At the same meeting the board voted to honor Geer’s re- 
quest for a month’s leave for health reasons as soon after Thanks- 
giving as possible. 

When the auditor completed his report for 1936-37, it turned out 
that Geer had been right about finances. Treasurer Edward Long 
reported to the board on 28 October 1937 a wholesome surplus of 
$25,618. The improved conditions were due largely to an increase 
of almost $31,000 in income from the Duke Endowment—up from 
$61,415 to $92,142—but also to better success in collections from 
students and to a $2,000 increase in appropriation from the con- 
vention—up from $2,313 in 1935-36 to $4,372 in 1936-37. Appro- 
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priations for student wages under the National Youth Association 
program totaled $10,225 at Furman and $7,149 at the Woman’s Col- 
lege, and the 1937 summer school made a profit of $3,756, with an 
unusually large enrollment of 506. Long pointed out, however, that 
the cost of attending Furman was $445 a year in contrast to slightly 
lower estimated costs at other private colleges in the state and to 
much lower costs in tax-supported colleges, which had offered free 
tuition until 1933, and that Furman must continue to receive large 
gifts and award generous scholarships to compete for excellent stu- 
dents. Nevertheless, Furman had passed its financial crisis for the 
moment and was headed into its best financial year in a long time. 
Long also reported that $298,022 had been pledged on the cam- 
paign, $67,267 received, and nearly all current bills paid. 

Continuing friction over athletics was reaching a heated climax. 
In anticipation of income from Sirrine Stadium, the board had re- 
versed its 1934 policy and had reinstituted football scholarships in 
1936, but Sirrine Stadium was not completed until the end of Octo- 
ber 1936. The delay resulted in serious losses. Furman had to 
waive its $1,500 rental charge to the Athletic Council and pay the 
final construction costs of over $5,000 for goal posts, team rooms, 
sodding, broadcast wiring, and ticket booths and another $6,000 for 
athletes’ accounts that the Athletic Council could not pay for. On 
5 March 1937, therefore, Geer called for a new study of the prob- 
lem. The result was the formation of a stadium management com- 
mittee, consisting of Sirrine, McPherson, and Thomson, in coopera- 
tion with the city, to administer the use of the stadium and to deal 
exclusively with the living conditions and financial assistance of 
athletes, according to policies laid down by the Athletic Council. 
In October 1937 Geer said that he felt good about the new ar- 
rangement but added that he and Dean Daniel had been invited to 
appear before the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools early in 1938 to answer for athletic deficits. 

By then the atmosphere had grown hostile. Many students, 
alumni, and faculty joined the president in his long-standing oppo- 
sition to a “flashy football machine” at the expense of morality and 
academic standards. On g and 4 March 1937 the academic commit- 
tee of the Alumni Board of Visitors, headed by Eric Hardy, visited 
the campus and issued its findings. This Board of Visitors, a plan 
of annual visits by alumni committees to examine current condi- 
tions, was a progressive innovation of the reorganized Alumni 
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Association under the presidency of Jefferson Boone Aiken in June 
1933- The alumni concluded that scholarships were ‘‘dispropor- 
tionately awarded in favor of athletes,’ that “deficits arising from 
the athletic program” were taking a “toll of resources that belong 
to the student body as a whole,” and that “athletic control had 
been taken out of the hands of the President and put into the 
hands of outside people, who have less regard for the academic 
standards and achievement, than for football prowess.”” On 14 
February 1938 Geer wrote in answer to M. C. Huntley, executive 
secretary of the Southern Association, that he deplored the dele- 
terious effects of intercollegiate football around the country. “The 
system is vicious and needs correction. We take no comfort in 
the belief that our situation is not unusual.” He said that Furman 
was making some improvements but added, “what we are doing is 
being done in the open... .” 

Three days later, Assistant Treasurer Alfred G. Taylor wrote to 
Treasurer Edward Long that football had cost the school $21,453 
in 1937, and he blamed the loss on “allowing too much to the play- 
ers.’ Some players got the full discount of $445; the average dis- 
count per player was $370. Furman “cannot stand this load.’ Long 
recommended that Furman limit the number of persons receiving 
concessions to fifty and ask the stadium management committee to 
assist with these concessions. On 2 March W. R. Thomson, chair- 
man of the stadium management committee, agreed, provided that 
the committee receive student fees and take over the income from 
sales of food and drink at games. Long objected. He told Geer that 
such a plan would increase football costs for 1938 to $25,000. 

Ten days later twenty-nine members of the faculty drew up a 
statement declaring that the football policy of winning at all costs 
had reached scandalous proportions. The policy threatened to “un- 
dermine the character of the athletes and the student body” and al- 
ready had created a serious morale problem. The program has 
“little or no interest in Furman or in what Furman stands for.” 
Signers included several respected senior faculty members, such as 
Bradshaw, Rosser Taylor, Gilpatrick, and Charles Dayton Riddle, 
and many junior members of later prominence, such as Gordon 
Williams Blackwell, John Richard Sampey, Jr., and Herbert Ge- 
zork. The petition stated that without any solicitation from the 
president the undersigned supported his opposition to big-time 
football. The student legislature also prepared a statement charging 
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that the present policy of subsidized football was unfair to the ath- 
lete (because it forces him to “sell his honor’’) , to Furman (because 
it ‘‘circumscribes its usefulness’’) , and to the rest of the student body 
(because it removes the element of fun) . It was commercialized and 
exploitative; it abused athletes instead of building character. The 
student statement did not request elimination but urged putting 
authority into the proper hands and eliminating hypocrisy. If “prop- 
erly conducted,” football is a “great game,” but it should be only a 
“sport among sports.”” The statement recommended deemphasizing 
football and expanding minor sports and physical education. 

The scene was thus set for a special meeting of the board, which 
Geer called for 15 March 1938 in order to consider “an athletic 
policy for Furman.” In a prepared statement he recommended an 
extensive study by all segments of the university, from the board 
and alumni to the students, including the stadium management 
committee. He called the football issue the “most acute and per- 
plexing problem affecting the life and efficiency of educational in- 
stitutions.” It affects not only finances but moral climate. “The 
situation is analogous to the nations of the world in a race for arma- 
ments.’’ He questioned whether Furman was “in a position to carry 
on the race.” He was not opposed to football games if they were 
conducted under reasonable restraints, for they helped blow off 
steam and dissipated ‘‘factionalism,”’ but he was opposed to football 
if it hurt an academic program like physical education, drained the 
financial resources of a limited budget, and destroyed the moral 
fibre of a college community; for a moral question was definitely 
involved when students were paid more to play football than other 
students were paid to attend college. Geer saw three alternatives: 
allocating funds to enable Furman to compete evenly in the region, 
limiting the program to one of local competition, or abandoning 
football until other “colleges return to sanity.’”” The coaches and 
the stadium management committee presented their side of the ar- 
gument. Afterward, the statements of faculty, alumni, students, and 
treasurer were heard and discussed. 

The board, however, on the motion of new board member John 
L. Plyler, voted to “continue the present athletic policy” and, 
though urging the coaches to economize wherever possible, to 
“maintain football on a competitive basis with other institutions we 
are accustomed to playing.”” On 11 May 1938 Geer again heard from 
Huntley, who congratulated Furman on its reductions in athletic 
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expenses in 1937, but said that the Southern Association was still 
“oreatly disturbed over your athletic situation” as reflected in the 
30 June 1937 report. Huntley called the situation “alarming” and 
“distressing’’ and requested a report by 15 December 1938. A com- 
mittee of Plyler, R. P. Curry, and Scarborough looked into the 
matter and reported in November 1938 that the “situation is not 
nearly so bad as one might think.” This committee recommended 
that athletes pay their own expenses, that an effort be made to in- 
crease gate receipts, that the stadium management committee’s fi- 
nancial affairs be carried on Furman books, and that coaches, as 
recommended earlier, be made faculty members. On 12 December 
the committee recommended that Furman “service” the stadium 
bonds and that no contracts with players be entered into without 
full approval by the board. 

Meanwhile, the first year of the community-development curricu- 
lum had been a splendid success. Geer called it “stimulating” in 
his report on 27 May 1937. About a dozen new courses had been 
offered in education, government, health, and sociology, the pur- 
pose of which was to train community leaders and solve social 
problems. Enrollments were high—1o5 in social problems (three 
sections) , 100 in introductory sociology (three sections) , 49 in state 
and local governments, 46 in tests and measurements, 45 in com- 
munity organization, and 44 in comparative governments. The first 
annual report of the Community Development Council in 1937 
listed studies of traffic and zoning problems, the work of twenty- 
seven social agencies, surveys of rural black school plants and recrea- 
tional facilities in the county, and the results of intelligence and 
achievement tests to be used as a basis for improving instruction. 
The findings were turned over to the appropriate social agencies. 
In addition to formal course work, the Furman faculty on the 
professional staff of the council provided many other services. 
Ebaugh served as a consultant for social-welfare agencies. Tolman 
conducted school sanitation surveys. Margaret Lyon gave a Parent 
Teachers’ Association training course for study-group leaders in ru- 
ral areas and conducted a recreational institute for black playground 
workers. Ralph Lyon worked with rural vocational-agricultural 
teachers, helped organize and develop the program of “Fountain 
Inn Negro College,” advised leaders at Phillis Wheatley Center, 
and conducted an institute on teaching methods at the Associated 
Reform Presbyterian Sabbath School of Greenville. 
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One of the striking features of the program was its emphasis on 
interracial cooperation, including the formation of an interracial 
committee. In the second year of the program, on 10 November 
1937, Ralph Lyon expanded his work at the Phillis Wheatley Cen- 
ter by directing a two-day conference for 150 black teachers. The 
interracial committee itself requested sociology teachers Blackwell 
and Ebaugh to study various phases of black life, and one of these 
surveys of housing and economic status under Blackwell’s super- 
vision, “‘assisted by students from Sterling High School,” was in- 
corporated into a request by the local Housing Authority for funds 
from the United States Housing Authority, which granted the 
funds, but the Greenville City Council refused to match them. At 
the end of the first year of the program’s operation Dean Daniel 
said that there were not only significant educational values to using 
the county as a “unique social science laboratory” but equally sig- 
nificant social values. Dean Thomas echoed the sentiment. The 
program, she said, was achieving its purpose of enlarging students’ 
social awareness and providing an opportunity for achieving Chris- 
tian goals of service to humanity. 

As a result of the program, moreover, the graduate-studies plan 
that Geer had envisioned in 1934 made possible the restoration on 
a limited basis of Furman’s graduate program, which had been 
abandoned during World War I. In addition to five fellowships at 
$500 each, Geer offered five scholarships at $250 each to develop 
community leaders, broaden the student body, relieve the staff of 
certain nonteaching duties, and prepare prospective teachers for re- 
turning to Furman as professors. The program had thirty students 
in its first year and graduated its first M.A. in many years, Miriam 
Fulbright of Augusta, Georgia, in 1937. Eight others, including 
Claude Hicks, Sumner A. Ives, Jr., and Theodosia Evelyn Wells, 
completed their degrees in 1938. Their theses grew out of careful 
studies of community problems. 

The program also gave renewed impetus to scholarly publication 
by faculty members. Under the editorship of William Preston War- 
ren, Furman Studies entered its most active phase yet with a regular 
series of thematic numbers to which the faculty members on the 
staff contributed. In the first such issue, “Community Development 
Program,” Lyon described the inception of the project and pre- 
sented the original plan submitted to the General Education Board. 
In subsequent issues Ebaugh, Blackwell, and Mitchell reported on 
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aspects of their work. Other faculty members also contributed arti- 
cles—Sampey on chemistry, Warren on politics, Gray on drama, 
Keeney on music, Calhoun on art, and Gardner and Daniel on 
literature. Not since the mid-1920s had there been such a surge of 
enthusiasm and a quickening of the intellectual life and social 
awareness throughout the institution. 

For the first time in its history, the educational program at Fur- 
man attracted national attention. In May 1938 Geer reported that 
many people were coming to Greenville and Furman “‘to study our 
methods and note such progress as has been made in the direction 
of adjusting education to a changed and changing social order.” 
Daniel reported the same thing. He and Alfred T. Odell visited 
about twenty colleges in the East in 1937-38 to study curricula. 
Everywhere they went, Daniel said, north to Sarah Lawrence and 
Williams, south to Florida State College for Women, they found 
keen interest. At Hendrix College in Arkansas, their hosts drove 
them around the community so that they could point out exactly 
how the Furman program could be applied to the Hendrix com- 
munity. Daniel told the board in May 1938 that Furman was defi- 
nitely in the “progressive tradition” in its curriculum modification, 
divisional organization, and guidance program. He was not smug, 
however. He recognized serious weaknesses. The prevailing narrow 
departmental attitude needed to give way to more concern for stu- 
dents and to a broader institutional outlook; the curriculum needed 
further liberalization to include more guidance and more art and 
music for men. Physically, there was need for more office space so 
that better counseling could be done, and salaries needed adjust- 
ment upward “‘to free the mind from financial worries.” 

Furman was riding a crest of popular progressivism. Edmund 
de S. Bruner, professor of education at Teachers College of Colum- 
bia University, became the adviser to the community-development 
project in 1938 and wrote up a complete five-year report in 1942. 
In 1939 and 1940 Columbia University, having modified its pro- 
gram of European study to include field study in the United States, 
selected Greenville as the site of a field course to study at first hand 
southern conditions in “agriculture, labor, health, education, and 
race relations.”’ Sociologist Gordon Blackwell, who had joined the 
faculty and professional staff in the second year of the community- 
development project, coordinated the program as a member of the 
Teachers College summer faculty. As Bruner said, one of the “most 
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interesting results had been changes in point of view’ among south- 
erners and northerners as a result of new knowledge. In 1940 the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education selected the Furman campus as the setting for work- 
shops for high school teachers. In 1941 the Southeastern Work- 
shop in Community Development convened during the summer 
school under the joint auspices of the council, Furman, and the 
General Education Board, which brought fifty outstanding people 
from the southeastern states to study and evaluate the community- 
development projects. Bruner surveyed their findings. 

Upset by the board’s refusal to chastise Edwin McNeill Poteat, 
who had died in the summer of 1937, and alarmed by the implica- 
tions of an increasingly liberal social gospel at Furman, the more 
conservative pastors of the North Greenville Baptist Association 
took their case to the convention in November 1937. J. Lester Lane 
introduced a resolution calling for the boards of Baptist schools to 
compel conformity of their faculties by requiring annual reports 
of each teacher’s “denominational affiliation . . . , religious atti- 
tudes and church activity.’’ Geer was angry about this development 
but instructed Daniel to compile a report. But Geer was not pre- 
pared for the virulence of the protest that followed Religious Em- 
phasis Week in late February 1938. The principal speaker had 
been the younger son of Poteat, Gordon Poteat, professor of social 
ethics at Crozier Theological Seminary in Chester, Pennsylvania. 
He had apparently stirred the students by minimizing dogma and 
stressing the relevance of faith to life. Liberal students were im- 
pressed. Hornet editor Archie McDowell found him refreshingly 
“frank” and “stimulating.” Conservatives were shocked, off-campus 
ministers protested, and the Student Ministerial Association invited 
President Geer to discuss the affair with them. Geer sided with the 
liberals. He told the students that Christianity is a “way of life, not 
a body of doctrines,” and urged student ministers to engage in open 
discussion and to help resolve campus differences. Acting on his 
advice, the group passed a resolution advocating tolerance, open- 
minded discussion, and “freedom . . . in interpreting the Bible.” 
The student ministers also pledged to support Geer in his efforts 
to restore harmony and “religious understanding” and to “clarify 
objections originating in groups outside of the University.” 

Not all students were satisfied, however, and a movement gath- 
ered in opposition to the new and popular member of the religion 
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department, Herbert Gezork, whose reappointment Geer had al- 
ready recommended to the executive committee for approval on 
8 April. One of the issues raised by Gordon Poteat had been the 
reality of Hell. In answer to questions, Poteat had answered: “If 
there is a hell, Jesus will be in it.” Afterward in class, students had 
asked Gezork to explain what Poteat had meant, and Gezork had 
answered that he probably meant only that “Jesus would be always 
where there is suffering.”’ Gezork had also told a class that the story 
of Samson’s killing a thousand Philistines with the jawbone of an 
ass was a “folktale, possibly with an original core of truth.” These 
and other statements were therefore among the notes that at least 
two students showed to board member J. Dean Crain of the com- 
mittee on social and religious life, headed by Richard Clyde Burts. 
The committee called Gezork in for questioning and recommended 
to the full board on 27 May that he be asked to resign. The board, 
however, referred the matter to Geer and the executive committee, 
and Geer told the board in defense of Gezork that religious educa- 
tion was meeting with “increasing difficulties’ —three in particular. 
First, he said, it is ‘an age of inquiry into dogmas,” and young peo- 


ple are doing “a lot of independent thinking . . . questioning 
many of the dogmas of the Church. They have . . . a serious com- 
plaint. They say . . . they are being asked to accept doctrines but 


. are denied the privilege of discussion and inquiry.” Geer said 
that he resented the unwillingness of Christian “laymen and minis- 
tersto ... offer them... free and frank . . . discussion of the 
fundamental doctrines of the Church.” Even before the aftermath of 
Religious Emphasis Week, he said, students were building dogmas 
on experience.” Second, Baptists themselves did not agree on dogma. 
There are “various camps’ in the convention, Geer said, represent- 
ing many different beliefs, and obviously a teacher cannot conform 
to them all. The convention cannot expect any more unanimity 
of doctrine among a faculty of religion than it can among Conven- 
tion members, he explained, nor can it expect a faculty member to 
satisfy simultaneously every one of the various “camps.” Third, 
there was a dangerous spirit of rumor and intolerance among church 
members. This sort of thing, he said, is destroying the goals of 
higher education. 

Geer, therefore, refused to fire Gezork. He told the executive 
committee on 1 June that he had talked to Gezork, and he relayed 
Gezork’s request to appear and state his case in detail because he 
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had been “misunderstood” by the social and religious life commit- 
tee. Haynsworth recommended that Gezork be heard again. Ac- 
cordingly, on 16 June the Burts committee held a second confer- 
ence with Gezork, at which it heard Gezork’s complete statement 
about seven of his beliefs that had been called into question: the 
virgin birth, Heaven and Hell, John the Baptist, the infallibility 
of the scriptures, baptism, the blood and cross of Christ, and re- 
vivals. Gezork regarded the virgin birth as “not . . . one of the 
. . . fundamental tenets of our Christian faith.” He said that 
Heaven and Hell begin on this earth and that persons consigned to 
Hell “will have ‘another chance.’ He regarded John as an “ascetic” 
as compared to Jesus, who accepted “life in its fullness.” He re- 
garded the term infallibility as misleading, for, he said, there are 
two concepts of inspiration, “verbal or literal” and “spiritual,” and 
he hoped that the latter was superior to the former. He said that he 
regarded Baptists as closest to New Testament practices but “did 
not want to make proselytes for my church.” He thought that such 
phrases as “blood of Christ’’ and “‘cross of Christ’ were overused, 
thoughtlessly pious and shallow, and felt that there was a need for 
a “genuine deep revival of Christianity today” but that he “opposed 

. emotional . . . revivals.’ Shortly after this meeting, Burts 
committed suicide. On the basis of the testimony presented by Ge- 
zork, Crain and Hughes wanted the executive committee, when it 
met on 14 July, to fire Gezork, but Moorehead, Haynsworth, and 
Plyler persuaded the committee to call the whole board together 
for action on 22 July. 

When word spread that the board would take action in July, 
there was a public furor. Several faculty members, including John F. 
Bozard, Wesner Fallaw, and William Keys, stumped the state talk- 
ing to trustees in Gezork’s behalf. Reverend Maxie C. Collins of 
Batesburg, an alumnus of Furman and a classmate of Gezork’s at 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, sent a letter dated 
5 July to all members of the board urging retention of Gezork and 
vouching for his theology. Collins charged that “heresy hunters” 
in the state were always trying to “oust” Furman faculty members 
and that giving in to these efforts would be a serious “limitation of 
academic freedom.” He hoped that the board would not succumb 
to a “reactionary theology and an intolerant spirit” by purging 
teachers for their beliefs. On 21 July the Ministers Conference of 
the Greenville and North Greenville associations held an emergency 
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session, apparently under the leadership of J. Dean Crain, and 
thirty-seven of its thirty-nine members present, out of a total mem- 
bership of approximately sixty, signed a petition calling for Gezork’s 
resignation and the release of any other faculty member holding 
similar views. 

On the next day, 22 July, the board held its special meeting in 
Columbia to consider the Gezork matter. On the motion of Hayns- 
worth, who reported receipt of many letters and telegrams on Ge- 
zork’s behalf, the board first heard a delegation of about twenty- 
five or thirty persons, including several faculty members, students, 
ministers, and laymen, who had appeared outside the door of the 
room in the Jefferson Hotel to plead for Gezork’s retention. John F. 
Bozard testified to Gezork’s powers of reason and integrity of spirit 
and called him a stimulating teacher. Frank Rector, president of 
the student body, introduced the students: Moffett Booker, presi- 
dent of the Baptist Student Union; Louise Bailey; Mary Singletary; 
Willie Lee Buffington; Charles Horton; and Fay Wood. Besides 
Maxie Collins for the ministers and laymen, C. M. Lockwood of 
Olympia School, Attorney C. Y. Brown of Spartanburg, and pastors 
F. Clyde Helms of Columbia and John H. Mitchell of Greenville, 
and others appeared. After an extensive discussion, including sev- 
eral motions and substitute motions, the board passed Plyler’s mo- 
tion, seconded by Crain, that Gezork be “relieved of his duties .. . 
immediately’ and that the post be left vacant. Secretary Glenn im- 
mediately notified Gezork, who wrote from Mexico City asking that 
the specific reasons be included in the records so that he would not 
be suspected of having done anything immoral. When news of the 
incident reached Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr., in Cleveland, he wrote 
Plyler on 8 August to say that he was “perplexed at the incipient 
fascist movement at Furman as indicated by the purge of Gezork”’ 
and asked for the name of someone to interview about it when he 
came that way soon. Plyler referred him to Glenn. On 19 September 
the executive committee authorized the payment of Gezork’s salary 
through 31 December. Gezork accepted a Baptist pastorate in West 
Virginia for a year before taking positions in biblical history at 
Wellesley College (1939-43) and social ethics at Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary, which he served as president with distinc- 
tion from 1950 to 1965. 

Long before the outcome of the Gezork matter, Geer had re- 
signed. The constant controversy of his administration, rising to 
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fever pitch in the past two years, was more than he could take. Im- 
mediately after his remarks about religion at the board meeting of 
27 May, he submitted his resignation, saying that it was “in his best 
interest” and that of the school. In accepting Geer’s resignation, the 
board recognized his health as a factor and gave that announcement 
to the newspapers. After commencement four days later, when he 
arrived late and breathless for a special meeting of the faculty to 
give his farewell, “he began his remarks by humorous reference to 
his ‘obituary’ in the newspapers, declaring that he was neither in 
bad health nor in bad humor.” He said that he had not attended 
commencement because he “did not dare trust himself.’ He con- 
cluded, wrote Eugene Gardner, secretary of the faculty, by speaking 
“feelingly of his relations with the Faculty, with the college, the 
constituency, and his desire to see Furman grow in the fullest sense. 
He declared that he hoped no one would lose faith in people and 
that often a cause advanced at the expense of an individual.” 

Geer was not the only one expended in his final months. Six board 
members had resigned, another had taken his life, a faculty mem- 
ber had been fired, at least one had quit immediately, several others 
resigned or were let go a year later, and many more remained to 
nurse the scars for years. The faculty was so disturbed by an emerg- 
ing atmosphere of authoritarianism that several members—led by 
Bozard in English, Arthur Gwynn Griffin in economics, Wilbur 
Charles Holland in geology, Warren in philosophy, Blackwell and 
Ebaugh in sociology, and Mitchell in government—hastily organ- 
ized a chapter of the American Association of University Professors 
to help call attention to ideals of academic freedom and due proc- 
ess. This organization of college teachers, founded in 1915 with 
headquarters in Washington, had spearheaded major policy state- 
ments on these two principles and either undertook to mediate 
behind the scenes or served as informal investigator. The AAUP 
was not a trade union, but if it rendered an adverse judgment, it 
placed a school on its censured list. By January 1939 membership 
in the local chapter totaled twenty-one—fourteen more than the 
minimum necessary—and Griffin had been elected the first presi- 
dent. Warren served as second president from 1939 to 1943; Hol- 
land was secretary from 1939 to 1941. 

Many students graduated in 1938 and 1939 with feelings of bitter 
alienation and remorse. They had regarded Geer as a progressive 
president and thought that the intellectual atmosphere during his 
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tenure had been highly stimulating. Geer’s resignation under trou- 
bled circumstances had snuffed out a small flame of intellectualism 
that they thought he had kindled. Off the campus, attitudes were 
also strongly affected. Depending on one’s leanings, Furman had 
either been purged of a great evil and would return to its calling, 
or it was under a pall, the victim of reactionary forces. The Gezork 
incident jeopardized Furman’s standing in the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities, the national organization of graduate school ad- 
ministrators who approved undergraduate colleges whose students 
might attend graduate schools. Fernandus Payne, dean of Indiana 
University and chairman of the Committee on Classification of Uni- 
versities and Colleges, wrote Dean Daniel, acting president, on 
2 December 1938 that the committee had read recent reports by 
President Geer and Dean W. W. Pierson of the University of North 
Carolina, who had recently visited the campus, and was disturbed 
not only by an “undue importance”’ placed on athletics that affected 
morale and academic work and by inadequacy of the library and 
graduate personnel but especially by the intolerance of the board 
toward academic freedom, which it related to President Geer’s resig- 
nation: “Even in denominational institutions freedom of teaching 
should be tolerated.’””’ The committee voted to retain Furman on 
its list of accepted colleges but wanted an explanation. A week later 
Payne wrote that alarming new rumors had reached him. He gave 
no details but said that he hoped they were not true. On 2 January 
Daniel replied that he did “not know just what rumors you have 
heard, but I feel our problems are on the way to solution.” A new 
president would take office that day. Payne still insisted on 14 Janu- 
ary on knowing more about the Gezork case and “whether the 
trustees are intolerant of the freedom to think and teach one’s own 
subject as it should be taught . . . without interference from any- 
one.”’ Daniel wrote to Payne on 1g January that the man in ques- 
tion was on a short-term appointment and was “too far out of 
harmony with the generally accepted denominational position to 
justify the Board in retaining him.” He said that only on religious 
doctrines has there ever been a question of freedom at Furman. 
Payne let the matter end. 

The Geer years were the most turbulent in the history of Fur- 
man. They began under a cloud of debt and declining enrollments 
and ended under a bigger cloud of suspicion, recrimination, and 
violation of academic freedom and due process. Obviously the de- 
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pression led to the crisis of finances. Just a few years after Geer’s 
resignation coordination would prove to be a big blessing, but in 
the mid-1930s the increases in indebtedness and in maintenance 
and operating costs had been a difficult burden to bear, as Geer 
had warned. Coordination itself had helped destroy any further 
hope that Furman would soon qualify for a chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. The visiting committee on qualifications reported in Janu- 
ary 1937 that the “recent merger’ had lowered to unsatisfactory 
levels average faculty salaries, percentage of Ph.D.’s among the fac- 
ulty, library expenditures, and adequacy of equipment; had dan- 
gerously increased teaching loads; and had contributed to a dispro- 
portionate emphasis on vocational training among students. Never- 
theless, Geer had sympathetically presided over coordination and 
solicited money from the General Education Board for all sorts of 
educational needs for both schools: library, curriculum, mainte- 
nance, faculty salaries, travel, and study. Without this money and 
that of the Duke Endowment, Furman probably would not have 
survived the depression or consummated coordination. When Geer 
left office, coordination was complete, indebtedness had been re- 
duced from its 1936 high, and Furman had been operating in the 
black for two years. These facts were lost for many years because 
of the bitter atmosphere of ill will in his final months. Perhaps no 
one who tried to introduce progressive ideas about education and 
social development in a conservative environment in a time of de- 
pression could have kept the peace. 

Geer was ahead of his time by being a man of his times. He was 
clearly not a scholar, but he recognized an idea when he saw it, and 
he proceeded to implement the most ambitious, forward-looking 
program ever tried at Furman up to that time. Underlying the in- 
genious idea of turning the community into a laboratory in which 
students contributed to the improvement of a community were two 
even more basic ideas. First, the South—both the mill South or ris- 
ing industrial South and the rural South—needed leaders, and edu- 
cation should provide those leaders by placing them in a training 
eround to locate the problems and learn how to solve them. Second, 
the liberal education of young men and women is doomed to failure 
if the educational level of their communities is so impoverished or 
illiberal that they will revert to that level upon graduation. Hence 
the stress on adult education, on community relations, on inter- 
racial cooperation, on liberalizing attitudes of religion and mind, 
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in short, on adapting education to the workaday world. If Geer was 
ahead of his time for Furman and Greenville, he was in tune with 
the most progressive thinking of the Institute for Research in Social 
Science at Chapel Hill under Howard W. Odum, Rupert Vance, 
and later Gordon Blackwell, one of Geer’s own staff members. He 
was also in tune with the most progressive pedagogical thinking at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, led by John Dewey and 
William Heard Kilpatrick, and with the most advanced thinking 
of the social gospel of the 1920s and 1930s. Geer, moreover, was 
one of the vanguard of the now common breed of college presi- 
dents who practice grantsmanship to supplement financial resources. 
Undoubtedly these radical ideas were as much responsible for Geer’s 
undoing as were his fiscal policies and his personality, as evidenced 
in the religious blowup of his final months. Not for another thirty 
years would Furman rise to such educational prominence as it had 
under Geer. 


Chapter Five 


RETRENCHMENT AND ACADEMIC 
FREEDOM, 1939-1945 


After the tumult of the Geer years, the Furman board made sure 
that the next president would be “‘safe and sane.” No more progres- 
sive thinking could be tolerated. On 15 December 1938, at a meet- 
ing in Columbia, the board therefore selected from among its own 
membership the person who gave promise above all others of carry- 
ing out policies of retrenchment and orthodoxy. The board named 
Judge John Laney Plyler as the seventh president, effective on 
1 January 1939. A native of Greenville and a 1913 graduate of Fur- 
man, Plyler had taught at Greenville High School before taking a 
law degree at Harvard in 1921. He had practiced law in Greenville 
in the firms of Haynsworth and Haynsworth and of Mann and Plyler 
and had been appointed as judge of the Greenville county court in 
1935. Plyler told the board that “he had consented to leave his 
chosen profession and accept the new responsibility only because 
he saw in it an opportunity for larger service.”” He asked for the 
board’s cooperation and forbearance while he adjusted to his new 
duties. 

The selection of Judge Plyler as the new president prompted ex- 
pressions of dismay from liberal students, who thought him ultra- 
conservative and mediocre. Other persons regarded him as too un- 
obtrusive and retiring to make a good college president. The board 
thought otherwise. Since taking his place on the board in June 
1937, Plyler had been one of the workhorses. Because of his experi- 
ence as dean of the Law School and, at the time of his election to 
the board, a part-time member of the faculty as instructor in busi- 
ness law, he had immediately been named chairman of the board’s 
committee on selecting the faculty. On 1 June he had taken over the 
chairmanship of the finance committee, and on 28 June he had 
succeeded Harry John Haynsworth as a member of the executive 
committee, filling in as secretary on 12 August in Mell Glenn’s ab- 
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sence. In May 1938 he had served on a special committee to draft 
a resolution on the death of A. F. McKissick. On 19 September he 
had been appointed chairman of the special committee to study 
athletic policy and to draft a reply to M. C. Huntley, executive 
secretary of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. On 1 November 1938 he had been named to the special 
committee to draw up plans for a new library according to the 
bequest of Sidney Ernest Bradshaw, who had died earlier in the 
year. During all of his time on the board Plyler had never missed 
a meeting or defaulted on an assignment. He had shown himself 
to be firm and tough-minded, willing to take a hard and sometimes 
unpleasant stand. He had made the motion to fire Gezork. He had 
made the motion to stand firm on athletics and, with Scarborough, 
had shown how money could be saved without seriously altering 
the football program. He had made a motion to defer an increase 
in fees, and he had made a motion to accept Dean Daniel’s report 
calling for the resignation of chemistry professor John Richard 
Sampey, Jr., if he did not bring his teaching methods and grading 
standards in line with those of others in the department and school. 
These motions were well within his sphere of committee authority 
—finance and personnel. A less firm man, however, might have 
avoided action or shirked his duty to act as conscience and loyalty 
dictated. 

Plyler’s actions showed that he was not only hardworking and 
firm but an institutional man, able to work quietly and efficiently 
within the legal, business, and denominational structure of the col- 
lege. Whereas Geer had seemed to incite animosities by airing issues 
and keeping the various factions of the school aroused with procla- 
mations and progressive ideas, Plyler appeared calm and restrained, 
not given to flights of fancy, emotional outbursts, or programmatic 
schemes. He was not a publicly controversial figure. He was a con- 
servative on finances, church doctrine, and academic goals. As the 
selection committee sifted names, it soon realized that no better 
man was available at the moment than this dedicated and firm law- 
yer, judge, teacher, administrator, and board member. He was just 
the man to bring about stability after the emotional turmoils and 
threats of floundering of the preceding five years. 

President Plyler never formally articulated the policies of his 
administration, and he refused a formal inauguration. He appar- 
ently saw himself as carrying out a board mandate to set things right 
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and restore equilibrium. He told the faculty in a brief statement on 
16 January, two weeks after taking office, that “he had no other 
policy to follow than to conduct as safe and sane an administration 
as possible.” He never spelled out his academic theories either. He 
was a hardheaded realist with a practical turn of mind. Develop- 
ments show that he concerned himself mainly with financial sol- 
vency, academic traditionalism, and the forging of closer ties with 
the denomination. For five years he presided over a retrenchment 
program as he tried to rid the school of its $200,000 debt. 

In keeping with what he viewed as a mandate, Plyler set about 
immediately to cut expenses. He called for a reappraisal of all prop- 
erties and investments and resumed an earlier board policy of sell- 
ing superfluous property. He initiated a system of tight student 
credits and concessions and a stepped-up plan of collecting past 
notes. He made stringent cuts in the costs of administration and in- 
struction. Since coordination, Furman’s administrative costs had 
almost doubled, from $17,250 in 1933-34 to $33,215 in 1937-38. 
After conducting a study of administrative overhead in comparable 
colleges, Plyer was disturbed to learn that Furman’s costs were dis- 
proportionately high, a charge that the Alumni Board of Visitors 
had made the previous year, when it had pointed out that adminis- 
trative overhead had gone up 18 percent from 1937 to 1938 while 
enrollment had gone up only 8 percent. Plyler eliminated the office 
of assistant treasurer when Alfred G. Taylor retired and made the 
treasurer’s post, held by Edward Long, a part-time job for a faculty 
member. Plyler was able to achieve these goals in less than two 
years, along with other similar moves, including requests that fac- 
ulty turn off lights and use less paper and fewer supplies. The re- 
sult of all his reductions in administrative overhead was a saving of 
about $14,000 in his first two years. 

More controversial, because it related to academic freedom, was 
Plyler’s reduction of the cost of instruction. He reported to the 
board in May 1939 that he had been working hard to effect “such 
economies as we could by eliminating certain overlapping courses 
and combining two or more small classes” wherever possible. What 
this policy meant in practice was that Plyler dismissed three faculty 
members in March without prior discussion with them. He sent a 
letter to John Fallaw Bozard, professor of English, on 4 March to 
say that “retrenchments” made it necessary to combine classes and 
“save the salary of one professor.’’ “After considering all the circum- 
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stances, our best judgment is that it falls your lot to go.” He sent 
similar letters on 16 March to Wesner Fallaw and William Keys 
saying that they were no longer needed because the persons they 
had replaced, Frank Kenneth Pool and Charles Watson Burts, were 
returning from leaves of absence for graduate study. The summary 
dismissal of these three men, who had been very active on Gezork’s 
behalf the year before, seemed scarcely coincidental to most ob- 
servers. Bozard had been at Furman for ten years, had served as 
assistant dean and acting dean, and had recently been promoted 
to full professor; he had a reputation as a solid, forceful teacher. 
There was no due process. Moreover, there was a junior member of 
four years’ standing in the English department, Charles Leonard 
Pittman, who might more logically have been released. There was 
no question about Bozard’s teaching effectiveness. Plyler described 
him as a very good teacher in a letter of recommendation to the 
dean of Florida State College for Women. In similar letters Dean 
Daniel praised Bozard’s teaching, his interest in students, and his 
administrative work in recruiting, admissions, and orientation. On 
12 May the Cloister and the English Department gave Bozard a 
silver plate in appreciation of his service to English majors and club 
members and of his “furthering the ideals of academic freedom 
and Christian scholarship.’’ Bozard made no official protest about 
his dismissal, but a group of student leaders met on Friday night, 
16 May, and drafted a letter asking that he be retained. Plyler re- 
sponded by telling the male student body in convocation on Mon- 
day, 19 May, that he was responsible to the board for his actions, 
not to the students. Another group of students, led by Peggy Brown, 
president of the Woman’s College student body, confronted Plyler 
outside his office to request that all three men receive fairer treat- 
ment than curt letters in their mail boxes. Plyler explained that 
solvency was paramount to persons or procedures. 

The atmosphere at Furman was tense. Just a few weeks earlier, on 
26 April, J. H. Marion, Jr., had published an article in the Chris- 
tian Century entitled ‘““Duke: Symbol of a Coming South,” in which 
he said that the firing of Gezork had not only sullied the other Duke 
Endowment schools, especially Duke University, which had built 
up a tradition of academic freedom, but had blighted the memory 
of James B. Duke himself: if Duke had foreseen this kind of treat- 
ment of an open-minded young professor, “it is more than likely 
that he would have cut [Furman] off without a copper!’’ Louise 
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Bailey, a junior and an active member of the Thomas G. Masaryk 
Club, recently formed to uphold democratic ideals and civil liber- 
ties, was greatly disturbed to read this opinion of her school. She 
devoted her weekly column in the Hornet on 28 April to a discus- 
sion of the article and its implications, urging Furman to recognize 
its obligation to other groups as well as to the convention. Chris- 
tianity in the Baptist tradition, she said, means respect for free 
minds and due process as much as for doctrinal orthodoxy. 

At the same time, the newly formed Furman chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors called upon its Wash- 
ington office to intervene, and on 26 May 1939 Ralph E. Himstead, 
general secretary, wrote Plyler for information about the releases 
of all four men over the past two years. The circumstances as Him- 
stead knew them, he wrote, seemed to depart from the “practices 
prevailing in the better institutions of higher learning in the United 
States as regards academic freedom and tenure.” He asked about 
Furman’s policy on these issues and enclosed the 1925 statement on 
academic freedom and tenure of the AAUP and a new one then 
under discussion and already agreed upon by a joint committee of 
the AAUP and the Association of American Colleges, the official 
organization of deans and presidents in the country. Plyler replied 
on 5 June that he agreed with the 1925, statement and that the dis- 
missals had not departed from those principles. “I believe a teacher 
here is free to teach anything that has been established as truth,” 
and this administration encourages teachers to take leaves and learn 
more about their subjects and that truth. Only the case of Gezork 
could be considered as raising a “question of academic freedom,” 
and as to that, he said, Furman is a church-related college, and Ge- 
zork was ‘“‘too far out of harmony with the generally accepted de- 
nominational position to justify the Board in retaining him.” Fallaw 
and Keys, he said, had been temporary replacements for Burts in 
psychology and Pool in religion, both of whom were returning in 
1939. Bozard “was released because of our financial situation”; “we 
had to curtail our finances on account of debts . . . and reduced 
income from our endowment.” 

Himstead was not satisfied. On 29 June he wrote a letter in which 
he challenged Plyler’s statement about freedom to teach only “es- 
tablished truth”: ““What is the established truth? If such a limitation 
were placed on the freedom of all college and university teachers 
how would it be possible to ever extend the boundaries of knowl- 
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edge?” He asked for a specific explanation of how Gezork was “out 
of harmony with the generally accepted denominational position.” 
He also wondered why Bozard was singled out for dismissal. Why 
him and not a junior member? A teacher with his seniority “should 
have been given much more consideration.’ On 25 July Plyler re- 
plied, insisting that his position on academic freedom was essen- 
tially in accord with that of the AAUP: 


“a teacher should have the right to teach the truth as he sees 
fit, with the qualification that his teaching should have due re- 
gard to the religious viewpoint and convictions of the support- 
ing denomination. . . . [S]ince this is a church-related college, 
it is natural to expect that teachers, especially those in the De- 
partment of Religion, should be in harmony with the denomi- 
nation which supports and fosters the school. We believe in 
absolute freedom of Religion, whether Catholic, Jew, Protes- 
tant, Atheist, or Agnostic. However, the group which supports 
the school has an equal right to say what religious faith and 
teachings it shall foster. In the case of Dr. Gezork, the differ- 
ences between him and the Board of Trustees were doctrinal 
and related especially to the doctrines of the Virgin Birth and 
future punishment . . . [and the] authority of the scriptures.” 


As to Bozard and finances, Plyler listed figures and said that Bozard’s 
dismissal left no vacancy. Himstead was still not satisfied. On 20 Sep- 
tember he wrote again to ask why Bozard was “singled out” and 
why Plyler had not made “pro rata reductions of all salaries.” As to 
the doctrinal controversy, Himstead asked whether some Baptists 
did not subscribe to the same beliefs that Gezork held and expressed 
alarm at the need for the Furman faculty to “conform to certain 
views’ determined by the board. He asked whether these views 
were specifically spelled out and asked for permission to quote part 
of Plyler’s statement in the AAUP Bulletin. On 28 September 
Plyler gave Himstead permission to quote him and insisted once 
again that “Bozard was not singled out. . . . We found it neces- 
sary to reduce costs of our faculty. . . . Our budget for the years 
1939-40 provides for a substantial reduction in both fields of in- 
struction and administration.” On 12 October Himstead acknowl- 
edged this last letter, and there the correspondence ended. Plyler 
had toughed out an embarrassing challenge, as Daniel had earlier, 
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and stood firm on his authority to exact doctrinal conformity from 
his faculty. 

This episode, however, coming as it did in an age in which peo- 
ple were alarmed by totalitarian threats abroad and fear of thought 
control at home on the eve of World War II, probably sharpened 
Plyler, a lawyer and judge by profession, to the strategic position of 
drawing up a written statement about academic freedom on the 
campus. As Himstead had said, the academic world was engaged in 
a serious debate over the issues of academic freedom and due proc- 
ess to protect the integrity of teaching. The major organizations of 
professors and of administrators had appointed a joint committee 
in 1936 to work out a revision of the 1925 statement of principles 
of academic freedom. The AAUP had endorsed a version of this 
new statement in December 1938, but the Association of American 
Colleges had rejected it in 1939. In December 1939 Plyler reported 
this rejection to the faculty, saying, with some sense of vindication, 
that the statement was “too liberal’’ for the AAC. Nevertheless, he 
appointed a committee to study the matter further, and in May 
1940 the board authorized its committee on selecting the faculty, 
consisting of Robert Alfred MacFarland, J. Dean Crain, and R. B. 
Pitts, to work with Plyler and deans Daniel and Thomas to prepare 
a suitable statement on freedom and tenure for its next meeting. On 
1 November 1940 the board approved, with minor changes, the pro- 
posed joint AAC-AAUP “Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure” one week before the joint committee of the 
associations itself officially approved it for the final time after four 
years of meetings and amendments. 

The adoption of this 1940 Statement of Principles of Academic 
Freedom and Tenure was the most important step that Furman 
ever took to protect the quality of instruction and the intellectual 
atmosphere at Furman. In subsequent years Plyler referred to it as 
one of his proudest accomplishments. Although supplemented later 
by more explicit details and interpretations, such as the 1958 State- 
ment on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings, 
the statement basically recognized that a teacher must be free to 
teach his subject and to write up his research without threat or in- 
terference and that as a citizen he is entitled to express his views 
outside his field of competence and to exercise his civil rights so 
long as he acts responsibly and avoids giving the impression that 
he is an institutional spokesman. To help insure academic freedom, 
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the statement recognized the teacher’s right to tenure after a suitable 
period of probation—that is, the right to permanent employment 
except for validly demonstrable causes: incompetence, neglect, moral 
turpitude, or bona fide financial distress of the college. 

The statement also recognized the right of denominational schools 
to spell out any doctrinal limitations, and the board took advantage 
of this option by creating a joint faculty-administration-board com- 
mittee to draw up this limitation clause as part of the terms and 
conditions of a contract of employment. Rosser Howard Taylor, 
chairman of the faculty, and deans Daniel and Thomas accordingly 
met with board members MacFarland, Crain, and Pitts to draft a 
contract providing for dates of employment, salary, a teaching load 
not to exceed sixteen hours of class work as prescribed by the South- 
ern Association, and, most important, a limitation on academic 
freedom as follows: that each faculty member is to recognize that 
Furman is a “Christian institution, founded and supported” by the 
South Carolina Baptist Convention and that he is expected to ex- 
hibit an “exemplary Christian life’? and to “avoid making or ap- 
proving any statements which run counter to the historic faith or 
the present work of Baptists, and so far as is consistent with the 
teacher’s conscientious views and professional duties he shall ad- 
vocate and advance the causes fostered by said denomination.’ The 
board adopted this contract of employment on 30 May 1941. 

The Gezork and Bozard cases also spurred the drafting of policies 
on retirement and annuity, notice of resignation and nonreappoint- 
ment, and other fringe benefits. Informal retirement arrangements 
had been in effect under previous presidents, and since the 1920s 
the board had been considering more definite steps. One of the 
first items of business of the local AAUP chapter after it had set 
in motion the Himstead inquiry was a series of meetings to discuss 
Furman’s participation in the Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation (TIAA). Plyler responded to suggestions for action and 
appointed Nicholas P. Mitchell chairman of a committee to submit 
a plan. On 26 February 1941, after two years of study, the faculty 
recommended affiliation with TIAA, and faculty chairman Taylor, 
on Plyler’s advice, forwarded this recommendation to board chair- 
man Milford, who spoke for its adoption on 7 March 1941, to be 
effective 1 April. According to the terms of the plan, Furman be- 
came a participating member of TIAA of New York City, later 
changed to TIAA of America, a nonprofit mutual-investment or- 
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ganization made up of private colleges and their faculties from 
throughout the nation. Initially Furman contributed 2 percent of 
a tenured person’s salary, and the individual faculty member con- 
tributed 3 percent. Since then, these percentages have increased sev- 
eral times, and the compulsory retirement age has also changed 
according to national conditions. A week after adoption of the an- 
nuity plan, the executive committee of the board approved a group 
life and hospital plan, also effective 1 April 1941. On 8 May 1942 
Plyler recommended that sons and daughters of faculty members 
receive the same tuition concessions as sons and daughters of minis- 
ters and that faculty members themselves be admitted to classes with- 
out paying tuition. Nonprofessional employees had come under 
South Carolina Workman’s Compensation in November 1940. 

Although the formulation of policies of academic freedom, ten- 
ure, and fringe benefits went far at the time toward dispelling the 
unsavoriness of the Gezork and Bozard episodes, there is some ques- 
tion as to whether Plyler really understood the roles of academic 
freedom and professionalism in higher education or whether he 
merely tolerated the principles in the interest of the prestige of the 
school. They were the minimum that he could do to save the in- 
stitution’s reputation. An oft-pronounced judgment is that Plyler 
seemed to feel no more responsibility to the faculty in these years 
than he said he felt toward the students. The relationship between 
Plyler and his faculty seemed dormantly repressive, whether it was 
so in fact or not, more that of employer to employee than one of 
shared responsibility and interests. Plyler abandoned emeritus rank, 
kept salaries depressed longer than the economic crisis justified at 
the expense of building a superior faculty, and for years, as a result 
of the embarrassing correspondence with Himstead, resented the 
AAUP as a meddlesome extramural organization. In his 1951 his- 
tory of Furman, Dean Daniel completely omitted the role of the 
AAUP as a joint partner with the AAC in drafting the all-important 
1940 Statement of Principles of Academic Freedom and Tenure. 

Of more immediate significance in his goal for the school was 
Plyler’s desire to strengthen loyalty and increase denominational 
and alumni support. In the winter and spring of 1939 he visited 
many alumni meetings to talk about Furman and try to revive de- 
clining interest. Disturbed also at the low level of convention sup- 
port and the indifferent attitude of the convention to education, 
he said in his first report to the board on 26 May 1939 that he had 
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talked to Charles Alfred Jones, executive secretary of the conven- 
tion’s general board, about inaugurating a Sunday in the churches 
to elicit gifts for Furman. On 1 November 1939 he reported that the 
convention had given only $7,000 to Furman in each of the past 
three years and that he hoped to get a fairer percentage of funds. 
Two main concerns justified these appeals. Plyler was eager to put 
an end to the use of endowment to liquidate debts, and he envi- 
sioned a modest building program, mainly for a religious education 
building and a library. He argued that the college desperately 
needed a building with an auditorium large enough to seat every- 
one for chapel services and to provide additional space for piano 
rooms and activities. He hoped the building would also contain an 
administrative annex. On 1 November 1939 he questioned whether 
the convention would respond to a building program for Furman 
involving $500,000, half to be raised by the denomination and half 
by alumni and friends. On 15 February 1940 he urged the executive 
committee of the board to adopt a “definite plan or layout for the 
future development of the Furman plant.” A year later, after a spe- 
cial committee of the board conferred with Executive Secretary 
Jones, Plyler agreed to reduce this projected figure to the more real- 
istic goal of $75,000 to be raised specifically to supplement the Brad- 
shaw bequest of $100,000 for a new library; the board endorsed this 
$75,000 campaign on 30 May 1941. 

From 1939 to 1941 a joint library committee of the trustees and 
faculty, headed by J. Warren White, explored possible sites for the 
new Bradshaw Memorial Library, drew up plans, hired an archi- 
tect, examined designs, and invited bids. The estimated cost of con- 
structing an absolutely minimum-needs building increased in this 
time from $125,000 to $175,000. Even with careful trimming, the 
committee felt that it could not begin building without a sizable 
sum beyond Bradshaw’s original bequest. For external support, 
Plyler appealed to the General Education Board for funds. On his 
behalf, Geer also visited that board on one of his trips to New York 
in November 1939, and Plyler and White made a similar visit in 
1940, hoping both for construction funds and for a grant to buy 
books and recatalog the library collections at both Furman and the 
Woman’s College. Although plans for the building had to be post- 
poned indefinitely by 31 May 1940, the hope for its completion re- 
mained alive; efforts to raise money necessarily abated but never 
ceased. As late as 4 April 1941, Plyler was still eagerly hoping for 
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$5,000 from the General Education Board for new books for each 
of the next three years and an additional $10,000 to recatalog books 
when the library was completed. 

Plans for denominational assistance also fluctuated. One plan of- 
fered by a committee of the convention itself headed by Warren M. 
Seay called for organizing a “University System”’ of all the state Bap- 
tist colleges, accompanied by a massive campaign to raise more than 
two million dollars for the needs of all of these colleges. The Fur- 
man board turned down this proposal on 21 October 1941 on the 
recommendation of a special committee of Pitts, Lois Cody, and 
Jessie Earle Bailey. They described the Furman situation as too 
“precarious.” Having just “‘passed through a very serious crisis” of 
survival, Furman could not hinge its future on the fortunes of the 
other colleges or on the generosity of the South Carolina Baptist 
Convention. The Furman condition was still “unsatisfactory and 
even critical,’’ the committee said. The wiser course of action was 
to “acquaint the Baptist Constituency” with its own predicament 
and to go it alone. At the same meeting Plyler suggested that Fur- 
man adopt the slogan “A debtless Furman by 1945” and persuade 
the convention to appropriate $50,000 for each of the next five years 
to rid the school of debt, improve its buildings, and assist it in its 
campaign to construct the Bradshaw library, a religious education 
building, and other badly needed facilities. 

The library had to wait. Before the next board meeting, the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on 7 December 1941 drastically 
changed conditions in the world. Finally, on 23 January 1942, the 
executive committee authorized Plyler to invest the $100,000, then 
lying idle, and advised him to negotiate with the convention “to 
seek financial aid, new students and other benefits.’” A joint meet- 
ing of the executive committee and representatives of the conven- 
tion on g March set up a smaller committee to study needs and to 
secure the help of an outside expert in an impartial survey. 

Meanwhile, in academic affairs Plyler proposed no major curricu- 
lum policies. He advocated the maintenance of high standards. He 
urged the faculty to regard students as a trust and to try to assist 
them in learning in order to prevent academic failure. He stressed 
responsibility to duty, loyalty to the institution, and regular attend- 
ance at chapel as a good spiritual example for students. Basically, 
Plyler accepted the status quo. He recommended that the faculty 
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continue to elect its own chairman and regulate the curriculum in 
the light of its knowledge and experience. He rarely stayed through 
entire faculty meetings. He continued Furman’s partnership in 
the Greenville County Council for Community Development un- 
til the foundation grant expired, but he took no active role. He 
permitted continued use of the campus as staff headquarters for the 
community-development program, and he allowed faculty members 
to continue to give their energies to the various social and educa- 
tional programs, especially to the summer workshops, the summer 
demonstration school, the short-term winter Citizens Educational 
Centers in Greenville and Greer, and the directing of student so- 
cial projects. 

In the summer of 1941 the five-year community-development pro- 
eram expired. Although Gordon Blackwell returned to Chapel Hill 
to teach, the other faculty members on the council staff hoped that 
the General Education Board would renew the grant. As late as 
8 August, Ralph Lyon wired Plyler while on an engagement in 
Michigan to say that the General Education Board was still inter- 
ested in keeping its Greenville connection and hoped that Plyler 
would press for a “continuance of the program.” There is no evi- 
dence that Plyler sought continuation. He might have been alarmed 
that the program was contributing to a “compulsion” to participate 
in extracurricular activities, as Lyon reported on 12 February 1941, 
or he might have been wary about overcommitting faculty time 
and Furman resources in a time of retrenchment. He already had 
his mind on a building program. The General Education Board it- 
self, its funds dwindling, had shifted its emphasis to support of agri- 
cultural economics and to building up consolidated university 
complexes in Atlanta and Richmond in the hopes of creating a 
southern rival to such northern university centers as those in Bos- 
ton, New York, and Chicago. It was also encouraging library union 
catalogs, like those at the University of North Carolina and Duke 
University, and Plyler secured a grant to consolidate the Furman 
and Woman’s College libraries and later sought a huge grant for 
building a new campus. Whatever the reasons, Plyler let the most 
memorable program in Furman’s history lapse. In a few years the 
community-development staff dispersed. Only Laura Ebaugh re- 
mained to perpetuate the ideal of the community-development proj- 
ect. Until her retirement in 1963, she arranged annually for students 
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in her social-work and case-studies classes to work with hospitals, 
courts, social agencies, and other community organizations under 
the supervision of trained and experienced professionals. 

Advised to proceed without new direction or new programs, the 
faculty under Dean Daniel’s leadership accordingly assumed re- 
sponsibility for the curriculum and admissions policies. On 29 No- 
vember 1939 it reduced the foreign-language requirement from 
three years to two years for students taking a B.A. in social sciences 
or a B.S. degree, and on 13 December 1939 it approved proficiency 
examinations as an option for satisfying the language requirement. 
On 18 May 1942 the faculty voted to allow elective credit for one 
year of a second language. Otherwise it made no changes in degree 
requirements in these prewar years. On 17 March 1942 it approved 
a minor in secretarial science but permitted no more than twelve 
hours in the subject to be credited toward a degree. In the fall of 
1940 the faculty revised admissions requirements to bring them in 
line with revised requirements recommended by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under the new standard a student could qualify for admis- 
sion either by examination or by certificate. If by the latter, he had 
to present sixteen high school units—three in English; eight dis- 
tributed in groups of three, two, and one units from among foreign 
languages, social sciences, mathematics, and the natural sciences; 
and five additional units. During 1940-41 the faculty continued to 
study educational objectives as evolved at Sewanee in the summer 
of 1940 by administrators of member institutions of the Southern 
Association. In a very important study of the academic abilities of 
Furman students for the five years between 1936 and 1940, as dem- 
onstrated by their showing on psychological examinations admin- 
istered by the American Council of Education, Charles Burts and 
Ralph Lyon found that women students were slightly ahead of men, 
that Furman students as a group ranked in the thirty-third per- 
centile in the nation, slightly below the southern average but well 
above the state average. Burts and Lyon also concluded that Fur- 
man was not attracting the top 4 or 5 percent of students in the 
state, and they recommended specific recruitment of these superior 
students. 

Perhaps the most exciting new intellectual development at this 
time was the work of John Richard Sampey, Jr., the first notable 
research scientist at Furman. Since arriving at Furman in 1934 as 
head of the chemistry department, he had earned a reputation as a 
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rigorous teacher who drove himself as hard as he drove his students. 
He brought to the faculty the German ideal of the college as a dis- 
coverer of knowledge as well as a purveyor, an ideal long since es- 
tablished at Chicago and Johns Hopkins, where he had pursued 
graduate and postgraduate work. In his first year at Furman he 
revamped the chemistry curriculum, set up a new analytical and 
physical chemistry laboratory, and insisted on original research by 
his students. He had already published articles on the structures of 
organic compounds and the reaction rates of these compounds with 
halogens such as chlorine and bromine, and he continued this re- 
search at Furman with special emphasis on cancer-producing agents 
and on drugs for treating cancer. He instituted a research advisory 
plan whereby Ebenezer Emmett Reid, his former teacher at Johns 
Hopkins, then emeritus professor and consultant for several chemi- 
cal industries, visited the campus four times a year and advised 
Sampey and his students in their work. This undergraduate re- 
search program, begun in 1937, greatly spurred research activity 
among students and science faculty members, including botanist Ives 
and chemist John Albert Southern. By the late 1930s they had 
turned the student science club into a more professional organiza- 
tion, whose members read papers at state, regional, and national 
meetings and vigorously published in scientific journals. In 1939-40, 
faculty and students read seven papers and published six articles. 
Overshadowed at first by Geer’s more novel social-laboratory cur- 
riculum, which had revived graduate study, Sampey eventually laid 
the basis for an academic program in the sciences that was more 
prestigious than the graduate program in the social sciences. 

The approaching showdown between western Europe and the 
Axis powers and the threat of the draft intensified an attitude of re- 
trenchment even in the peak enrollment years of 1939 and 1940. 
Tuition fees had always constituted the major source of income each 
year, accounting for $308,474 in 1941, for instance, as contrasted 
with $88,go2 from the Duke Endowment, $13,138 from the State 
Baptist Convention, and $9,279 from other endowment. As early as 
his first report to the board in May 1939, President Plyler men- 
tioned that some alumni had suggested the advisability of securing 
an Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps unit to help recruit and 
retain male students, and on 2 July 1940 Furman officially filed an 
application. Plyler had already agreed to a student training program 
in ground and flight instruction under the South Carolina Aeronau- 
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tics Commission, effective in September 1939. Although enrollment 
reached 1,025, in 1939, concern increased during the school year, and 
Plyler employed Richard C. Burts, Jr., to make a recruiting trip for 
students in the Carolinas in the summer of 1940 after his gradua- 
tion. Enrollment peaked at 1,042 in 1940. As the world situation 
deteriorated throughout 1940-41, competition for students intensi- 
fied, and Burts increased his recruitment efforts for 1941. Enroll- 
ment dropped no more than 1g students in 1941 and Daniel attrib- 
uted the steady enrollment to Furman’s reputation for high 
standards and to the increasing acceptance of the idea of a college 
education as “important to success in life.’’ When the school learned 
in May 1941 that it would not receive an Army ROTC unit because 
of a shortage of officers to staff the existing units, attention turned 
to securing a Navy ROTC unit, a plan that was also unsuccessful. 

A year that began with apprehension reached the crisis stage on 7 
and 8 December, when the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor and the 
United States declared war. “Before the close of the Christmas vaca- 
tion,’ Dean Daniel wrote in 1951, he and President Plyler “were on 
their way to Baltimore for a gathering of educators to whom officials 
of the War Department, the Navy Department, and the Civil Servy- 
ice presented plans for all-out mobilization.” Various kinds of sci- 
entific, medical, and deferred draft classifications meant that college 
education remained essential to the war effort in order to help edu- 
cate officers. Military officials asked colleges to help by accelerating 
their programs and by continuing to stress such liberal subjects as 
English, mathematics, physics, and physical education, leaving tech- 
nical training to the military, which promised to place various pro- 
grams in colleges throughout the country. Returning to the campus 
from the Baltimore meeting, Plyler urged students at a convocation 
to study hard because educated men were needed in the war. He 
had already appointed W. P. Warren to be the Furman representa- 
tive for the American Field Service to talk to students interested in 
ambulance service. By the spring of 1942 Furman planned to add 
six weeks to its summer school, and the faculty agreed to let students 
increase their loads in the fall in order to complete their work in 
three years instead of four. A shortage of tires and gasoline, how- 
ever, threatened to prevent commuting in-service teachers from at- 
tending summer schools. Already, according to S. W. Garrett’s re- 
port to the board on 24 February 1942, shortages of paper, stencils, 
coal, electricity, tires, and other items were beginning to impede 
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instructional effectiveness. During the winter and spring, moreover, 
students began to leave for military service and for jobs in defense 
industries. The prospect of lowering the draft age to eighteen was 
imminent. 

An increase in women’s admissions seemed to be the best solution 
to the enrollment problem. On 23 January 1942 the executive com- 
mittee therefore approved the conversion of Montague Hall on the 
Furman campus to house women, and on g March the executive 
committee approved Plyler’s request to increase the number of cash 
scholarships for women. At the May board meeting, grounds super- 
intendent Garrett reported that his crew was supplying Montague 
Hall with “eight parlors, two offices, a kitchenette, recreation hall, 
two reading rooms, two lounging rooms, one infirmary room, rooms 
for four teachers, assistant dean, and fifty or more girls,” including 
new furnishings; remodeling of bathrooms, lavatories, and showers; 
and a complete new exterior paint job. 

As expected, the number of male students dropped almost a hun- 
dred in the fall of 1942. Women students increased by about fifty. 
Total enrollment reached only 978. The New York Times reported 
on 11 October that enrollments in two-thirds of the nation’s liberal 
arts colleges experienced reductions of from 5 to go percent. Daniel 
reported Furman’s drop at 7.5 percent and told the board that de- 
ferred classifications were not proving as “helpful as we once 
hoped.” Throughout the year, students were called rapidly into the 
service, so that by 20 May 1943 enrollment was only 40 percent of 
normal, and harsher prospects seemed certain for the following year. 
At this same 20 May meeting the stadium management committee 
recommended that, because of transportation restrictions and fewer 
anticipated male students, intercollegiate football was “neither pru- 
dent nor practical to continue,” and the board approved its recom- 
mendation to abandon all intercollegiate sports for the duration of 
the war. A football team was suited out after all, but basketball and 
baseball teams were discontinued. A stepped-up physical-education 
program took their place, including swimming instruction under 
Howard Parsons. 

Faculty members were also leaving. Sampey, a reserve officer, had 
been called in February 1941. By the spring of 1942 ten faculty 
members were in the service, including Ralph Lyon, Albert South- 
ern, Robert King, Raymond W. Heatwole, and Charles Burts. By 
the spring of 1943 Joseph Carlyle Ellett had entered, Coach Dizzy 
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McCleod had taken a leave of absence to direct the high school phys- 
ical education program in the state, and Wendell Keeney had en- 
listed, only to be discharged because he was over age. There was a 
huge faculty turnover in 1942 and again in 1943, when, in addition 
to those leaving for the service, other persons were released because 
of declining male enrollment. Executive committee meetings of the 
board were held infrequently because of travel restrictions, and all 
board meetings were held at Furman. Dean Daniel described the 
college at this time as only one of many in the nation concerned 
with “holding their faculties together’ in the cause of service to na- 
tion and freedom. Plyler hoped that he could keep the “organiza- 
tion intact,” and one way was to maintain an army program. 

So far, the school had been successful in this goal. In September 
1942 trainees from the nineteenth Army Air Force Glider Pilot 
Training Detachment had arrived on the campus and occupied Mc- 
Gee Hall and parts of the gymnasium and infirmary. A barracks 
given to Furman by the army from the Table Rock Civilian Con- 
servation Corps Camp was set up by Garret’s maintenance crew for 
some of these soldiers for housing and recreation. The men received 
flight training at the municipal airport and took ground courses un- 
der the regular faculty. The curriculum was “not greatly changed,” 
Daniel told the board in November. A course in meteorology was 
added in geology. There were increased offerings in mathematics 
and physics. A physical conditioning program was required of all 
students in draft-board classifications 3 and 4. And a few courses 
were omitted or combined. By 3 March 1943 the glider-pilot pro- 
gram came to an end in the Southeast, and Plyler negotiated for the 
training of two new units of air force trainees, who arrived on cam- 
pus before the school year was over. One was a large group of 208, 
mainly college-educated men, members of the Army Air Corps Pre- 
Flight School. They were under strict military discipline, and they 
made their own rules with administrative approval. Officers stayed 
in Fletcher Hall; a medical detachment stayed in the infirmary. A 
smaller group of men arrived as Link Instrument trainees. They 
were enlisted men, older than the preflight cadets, and were subject 
to the Furman administration. A third unit had to be turned down 
for lack of facilities. As with the glider pilots, both new groups took 
flight training at the airport and studied academic subjects at Fur- 
man. James A. Orr, Jr., instructor in physics, was granted a leave of 
absence from his treasurer’s post, effective 1 May, to coordinate the 
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programs of these trainees, and President Plyler took over as acting 
treasurer in his place. 

Travel restrictions reached such proportions by the spring that 
holidays were canceled and commencement was held early. Because 
of uncertainty about enrollment and faculty, the board adopted 
only a tentative budget and started the 1943-44 year administering 
finances on a day-to-day basis. Summer school was moved to the 
Woman’s College, started earlier, and was extended to fifteen weeks 
—two six-week terms followed by a three-week term. A student 
could intensify his program and take a whole semester’s work of fif- 
teen hours over the summer. 

By the start of the 1943-44 term, the number of military trainees 
had increased to almost 400 and nearly took over the men’s campus. 
There were 307 Army Air Corps Pre-Flight students, 85 Link train- 
ees, and 5, officers. They occupied all of Geer Hall and McGee Hall, 
most of Fletcher Hall, and the infirmary, and they used all other 
facilities of the campus, including the swimming pool. Only 70 ci- 
vilian male students lived in Montague—only 51 by the end of the 
year—and most civilian classes were taught at the Woman’s College. 
Five buses transported students, military and civilian, to the airport 
and the Woman’s College. Not counting the military, total enroll- 
ment reached 658, of whom only 192 were men. There were 80 min- 
isterial students; 1 was a chemistry major; and the rest had not 
reached draft age. Out of 466 women, over 300 were resident stu- 
dents, the largest number ever at the Woman’s College. Winston 
Chandler Babb said that the student body of 1943-44 was the most 
varied in Furman’s history. Before the end of the year an additional 
68 men and 28 women had left school, some by graduation under 
the intensified program, others to enter the service or to take de- 
fense jobs. 

Despite decreases in male enrollment and uncertainties about the 
draft, civilian students maintained a good spirit and threw them- 
selves energetically into the war effort. According to Babb, “they 
donated blood to the blood bank and participated in drives to con- 
serve water, lights and fuel.’’ The Hornet sponsored annual drives 
“to get all students to buy war bonds and stamps. Under the slogan 
‘What you can spare they can wear,’ the students also collected cloth- 
ing for needy persons in Europe. The girls joined bandage-making 
groups and knitting groups to make sox and sweaters for soldiers 
elsewhere and served as junior hostesses at the local Air Base and in 
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the downtown Greenville Service Centers for soldiers.” Most men’s 
clubs and fraternities were discontinued, but women’s club activi- 
ties and social traditions continued strong, including the Glee Club, 
the Hanging of the Greens, May Day ceremonies, and the Daisy 
Chain. 

Although the curriculum remained about the same, new courses 
were introduced for the military trainees, including Portuguese, 
spherical trigonometry and navigation, meteorology, and world ge- 
ography. Stress on physical education continued. One group of fac- 
ulty members, including biologist George Andrew Christenberry, 
devoted full time to teaching the military. Others had to be pressed 
into the teaching of subjects outside their normal disciplines. Ac- 
cording to Babb, they “played a game of musical chairs.” Christen- 
berry also taught physics. DuPre Rhame, a voice teacher and di- 
rector of the men’s Glee Club, served as Christenberry’s assistant. 
Alfred T. Odell, teacher of English, taught mathematics. Dean Dan- 
iel told the board on 28 October 1943 that the faculty was trying to 
keep up standards: there are “no short cuts to degrees.’ Neverthe- 
less, as early as 15 December 1941 the faculty had voted to allow sen- 
iors to take examinations early if they were drafted after the mid- 
dle of their final semester. Requirements for transfer credits had to 
be liberalized by 17 September 1943. On 24 April 1944 the faculty 
waived the residence requirements and set the total credits for a 
degree at 122 in order to approve the conferring of bachelors’ de- 
grees on medical, dental, and law students who had satisfied a year 
of work for the degree at an accredited professional school. 

Dean Daniel’s wartime reports to the board reflect serious con- 
cern about the survival of liberal arts education. Ringing declara- 
tions about the value of the liberal tradition alternated with gloomy 
forebodings about its future. On 21 October 1941 Daniel described 
war as alien to liberal studies. He described the wartime deferment 
of scientists as implicitly destructive of cultural and civilized 
achievements. He urged the board to help Furman keep alive the 
vision of a “Christian liberal arts college.’’ Normally a gentle and 
restrained man, Daniel struck out harshly at statesmen who had no 
insight into the liberal arts tradition. He asserted in this report of 
20 May 1943 that democracy finds its sanction in liberal arts and 
Christianity. The former girds up free men, and the latter gives 
value to the individual. The war had thus “imperilled” liberal arts, 
and he read “‘ominous signs” for “Liberal Arts Education and the 
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Post-War World.” He saw in the military men on campus, however, 
an opportunity to liberalize the future leaders of the war. 

At the same time, President Plyler emphasized the value of Chris- 
tian education: “The Baptists of South Carolina have a great insti- 
tution in Furman University. For over one hundred years Furman 
has been training men for the ministry and Christian men and 
women in all walks of life. Christian education is the greatest bul- 
wark we have to save democracy. . . .” He justified the military 
contracts on four additional grounds: they put facilities to use, pro- 
vided income, gave employment to faculty who might otherwise 
leave, and gave Furman an opportunity to contribute to the war 
effort. 

By mid-1944, the air force training in the colleges came to an end. 
The Link trainees left Furman in February, and by the end of June 
all the cadets had left. Plyler reported in May 1944 that Furman 
had “made an excellent record. . . . On the last general inspection, 

. . our Pre-Flight group was ranked at the top.” He said that from 
then on, however, Furman had to look to civilian students “to keep 
our organization going.”’ Prospects for male students looked grim. 
The latest Selective Service directives of 1944 ruled that students 
who had been deferred to study theology and medicine would lose 
these deferments unless they planned to enter professional schools 
by 1 July 1944. Dean Daniel predicted that in the fall of 1944 there 
would be only men students under eighteen and over twenty-five. At 
commencement in May, only forty-one men graduated, as compared 
with ninety-four women. Before the end of the year, student de- 
partures prompted the granting of leaves to several recently arrived 
faculty members. The finance committee of the board recommended 
no general increase in faculty salaries for 1944-45. 

When school opened in September 1944, the number of male 
students was a few more than expected, but there were still only 
189 men out of a total enrollment of 756. There were 567 women, 
another record number. Enrollment in music courses on the wom- 
en’s campus was so large that at the last minute a part-time instruc- 
tor had to be added. As in 1942, women once again moved into 
Montague Hall. The few men on campus huddled into part of Geer 
Hall, and the unoccupied part was blocked off to save heat. McGee, 
Griffith, and the infirmary were not in use. By February 1945, how- 
ever, the first of the returning veterans increased the total number 
of men enrolled to 202 and seriously overloaded the faculty. At the 
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end of the year there were 40 more students than there had been at 
the beginning. 

Slowly the tide turned. Postwar planning went into effect. In 
April 1945 Daniel suggested limiting enrollment to assure the main- 
tenance of academic standards and to lessen faculty teaching loads. 
He foresaw that the new state laws governing teacher certification 
and salaries would increase the demand for both summer school and 
the graduate program. Looking to the end of the war, when veterans 
under the GI Bill would pour in, Daniel predicted that the “core 
education of the future must be liberal education,” stressing lan- 
guages, mathematics, sciences, and religion. “Liberal education is 
education for free men. . . . It is the education . . . demanded by 
the genius of the Christian religion.” It stresses “civic virtue” and 
the “dignity and worth” of individuals, he said. Only liberal educa- 
tion could counteract materialism and provide leaders who could re- 
store a “broken world.’’ As important as curriculum is, however, 
Daniel felt that it was secondary to teachers who instill discipline 
and provide interest and guidance. 

In the fall of 1943, at Daniel’s suggestion, President Plyler had 
already appointed a committee of the faculty to study anticipated 
postwar problems connected with such aspects of the college pro- 
gram as curriculum, size of student body for maximum effectiveness, 
needs in buildings and equipment, and the “probable financial situ- 
ation after the war.” Educational circles all over the country, said 
Daniel in October 1943, were beginning to study such problems. 
Alfred Odell, chairman of the faculty committee on postwar plan- 
ning, proposed no basic curriculum changes in his report of 19 Janu- 
ary 1945, but he recommended a liberal sabbatical plan for the fac- 
ulty. Members would be eligible after six consecutive years of 
teaching for a year off at full pay to travel, study, or to conduct re- 
search. Odell’s committee justified the need for this sabbatical plan 
on the grounds (1) that Furman had to keep up, for the sake of its 
prestige, with outstanding institutions that had similar plans; (2) 
that it would “yield . . . productive scholarship,” one of the most 
important ways of measuring a college; and (3) that it would “im- 
prove classroom efficiency” by shaking the faculty out of its “routine 
and sometimes obsolete methods of teaching. Teachers too long 
rooted to one spot are apt to . . . became incurable traditional- 
ists.” The Odell report concluded that a “well-trained and progres- 
sive faculty is the chief asset” of a college. 
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The committee on promotion and rank of the faculty, headed by 
D. H. Gilpatrick, was also considering how Furman could assume 
its “proper place in the world of education”; this committee recom- 
mended that the administration establish a definite salary scale and 
listed four criteria for promotion of faculty members: teaching effec- 
tiveness, scholarly attainments, general usefulness to the university, 
and faithfulness to duty. Gilpatrick’s committee also recommended 
more careful methods of judging classroom effectiveness, such as 
conferences by a committee and a definite show of interest in stu- 
dents: “teaching students may be of equal or greater importance 
than teaching subjects,” Gilpatrick said acidly. The faculty approved 
his report on 30 April 1945 and, at Plyler’s request, elected a com- 
mittee of three faculty members, one from each division, to advise 
the president on promotions: Odell from the humanities; Olivia 
Futch from the social sciences; and Reece Croxton Blackwell from 
mathematics and the natural sciences. Other committees made re- 
ports in the winter and spring of 1945 urging further study. Olivia 
Futch called for examination of the teacher-education program, and 
Nicholas Mitchell called for extensive reexamination of the gradu- 
ate program. Unfortunately, most of the thoughtful and forward- 
looking ideas in these postwar reports came to nothing. Of consid- 
erable importance to the Woman’s College and its alumnae, 
however, was the announcement in July 1945 that Furman qualified 
for membership in the American Association of University Women 
and that all graduates of the Woman’s College were declared eligi- 
ble, retroactively, to join. 

Furman’s financial situation was improving. President Plyler, still 
doubling as treasurer, announced that total indebtedness, as of 31 
August 1943, was down to $86,120. Property sales had helped pay 
off debts, more students had jobs and were able to pay their way, in- 
come from the military contracts had netted $55,888 for the year, 
and Baptist support had begun to increase dramatically. In 1942-43, 
the convention gave $20,305 for general support and another $22,- 
629 for buildings. The Bradshaw library fund had reached $137,008 
in the fall of 1943. Plyler was so encouraged by all these events that 
he predicted success in ridding the school of debt by the end of 1944. 

Encouraged by the state of internal finances and by the march of 
the Allies across France, Plyler began to resume his plans for new 
buildings. In the darkest hours of the war, at the board meeting of 
October 1943, he had listed postwar building needs for the men’s 
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campus as a library, a chapel, a student center, and an administra- 
tion building and for the Woman’s College a sorely needed recrea- 
tional building to improve the long-neglected physical education 
program of women. Alester Garden Furman, Jr., suggested at this 
same meeting that the board personally engage itself in a building 
campaign to raise $50,000 by asking community leaders in business 
and industry to contribute. In February 1944 Plyler employed J. E. 
Sirrine and Company to make a survey to prepare plans for the “fu- 
ture development of the campus” and secured the appointment of a 
special board committee to work with the president. On 10 May 
Plyler recommended authorization of a campaign to raise two mil- 
lion dollars, one million by 1947 and the other million by the end 
of 1951. The board approved, contingent on convention endorse- 
ment. When the Bradshaw library fund reached $175,000 at the end 
of June, Furman qualified for a grant of $25,000 from the General 
Education Board to recatalog the books in the libraries and to pur- 
chase new books. Plyler was eager to start construction and renova- 
tion. He, White, and Hughes were making a “careful study of the 
campus,” Plyler said, to look for ways to relocate streets for the fu- 
ture development. Obviously, growing room was needed. Land was 
at a premium. The board therefore decided it would investigate 
buying up all the properties on either side of University Ridge be- 
tween Cleveland Street and the campus with an eye toward develop- 
ing in that direction. It appointed a real estate committee consisting 
of Furman, Hughes. and Norris. Plyler pressed upon the board the 
urgency of launching the two-million-dollar campaign: “with this 
amount, Furman University could continue for the next 100 years.” 

Plans for the campaign were taking definite shape. On 25 Septem- 
ber at the Poinsett Hotel, the executive committee agreed to an “en- 
largement campaign” to raise two million dollars. It appointed 
Roger Croft Peace as chairman and J. Dean Crain as vice-chairman 
of the campaign. On 26 October 1944 Plyler proudly told the board 
that all debts were paid. Furman had a sound fiscal policy, and Ply- 
ler expressed the hope that the school would “never again have to 
borrow funds” to operate. Two days earlier the general board of the 
convention had agreed to the two-million-dollar campaign, and the 
convention endorsed it the following month. During the winter and 
early spring, plams were made for starting the campaign in the 
churches on 30 April 1945. Five days before that date, the board 
met out of its normal schedule for prayer and discussion. Plyler 
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was convinced that the first phase of the campaign would suc- 
ceed. It is a “righteous cause” and “meets with divine favor,” he 
said. He was not as confident about success among alumni and oth- 
ers. The cause of Christian education has lost its appeal, he said; 
there are “‘evil forces, rampant in this country,” and they are “‘trying 
to stamp out Christian education.” It will take sacrifices, Plyler said. 

It was a tense but auspicious moment. Furman had not had a suc- 
cessful fund-raising campaign since the early 1920s. Buildings had 
deteriorated. No significant construction had taken place in years. 
Not only was there a need for apartments for an increased number 
of married students and faculty members, but science equipment 
was depleted, and facilities for music, home economics, and applied 
arts and crafts were lacking. 

On the other hand, in six years President Plyler had achieved his 
initial goals. By curtailing programs, carefully guarding expenses, 
selling off unproductive properties, and vigorously pursuing collec- 
tions, he had stabilized the budget and liquidated all debts. He had 
brought Furman through the war with a faculty intact, with a sur- 
plus in the treasury, an annuity plan for the faculty, a statement on 
academic freedom and tenure, and a large measure of confidence in 
his ability as a hard-working, capable manager. Most important for 
the immediate future, he had secured the confidence of the Baptists. 
In six years, as the economy had begun to swing toward prosperity, 
Plyler had brought the Baptists closer to their school than they had 
been in a long time. Convention support increased from less than 
$10,000 in 1939-40 to more than $100,000 in 1943-44: $34,400 for 
payment of debts, $47,600 for the building fund, and $20,324 for 
current operating expenses. It was a staggering fiscal achievement. 
Furman was on the brink of a multimillion-dollar campaign and 
Was entering the most prosperous period in its history. 


Chapter Six 


THE VISION OF A NEW CAMPUS, 
1945-1953 


Adjustments to postwar conditions ultimately resulted in a new 
campus and the search for a new identity, but in 1945 no one foresaw 
this development. Planning evolved slowly out of day-to-day crises. 
As expected, enrollment jumped significantly after the war. During 
the fall of 1945 veterans continued to enter specially organized 
classes. By midyear more than 200 had entered, and total enrollment 
was up to nearly 1,100. Many married veterans had to be turned 
away for lack of housing until late February 1946, when twenty-five 
trailers and twenty-five temporary housing units were opened on 
Graham Field. Before the end of the summer the grounds superin- 
tendent had put up a second group of twenty-five housing units pro- 
vided by the Federal Public Housing Authority and had been 
granted a barracks to house sixty-four single veterans. Garrett re- 
ported on 7 May 1946 that he had also been awarded from war sur- 
plus goods some badly needed beds, mattresses, chairs, and classroom 
desks. 

These provisions were still inadequate to accommodate the large 
influx of students in 1946, when 617 veterans enrolled, 12 of them 
women. Total enrollment reached 1,408, including nonresident mu- 
sic students. It was the “largest enrollment in the history of the insti- 
tution,’ Dean Daniel told the board on 16 October. Still several 
hundred veterans had to be turned away because their test scores 
and high school grades were not acceptable. At midyear an additional 
78 students entered, bringing the number of veterans for the year to 
665. At the Woman’s College, Dean Elizabeth Lake Jones, who had 
replaced the ailing Dean Thomas, observed that “facilities are taxed 
to capacity.” Three army-surplus buildings had to be brought in 
from the municipal airport to house the women, who no longer had 
use of Montague Hall and had no physical education building of 
their own. Every bed on the men’s campus, with permanent accom- 
modations for 618, was taken. The twenty-five trailers, fifty housing 
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units, and a temporary dormitory, known first as Veterans Dorm or 
Memorial Hall and later as North Hall, were still inadequate. On 
3 January 1947 the executive committee considered bringing in a 
temporary gymnasium. 

The large influx of students after the war not only overflowed bed- 
rooms but filled classrooms and overloaded the faculty. A barracks 
was converted into classrooms and offices. Six faculty members had 
to be added in February 1946, including Albert Southern, who re- 
turned from the service. John R. Sampey, Jr., had returned the pre- 
vious February. Twenty more additions to the faculty in 1946— 
including others who returned from service, such as Charles Burts, 
George Christenberry, Carlyle Ellett, and Raymond Heatwole— 
were not enough to maintain acceptable teaching loads. Dean Dan- 
iel reported on 16 October 1946 that he had already been in touch 
with the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
about the teaching loads in excess of recommended standards, espe- 
cially in foreign languages, and had learned that the situation was 
the same throughout the region, indeed, throughout the nation. At 
the same time he was alarmed that increases in faculty might jeop- 
ardize the financial structure of the college. Plyler pointed out on 
29 April 1947 that Furman had not expanded as much as some other 
colleges because it dared not go beyond what it could do well, but 
he conceded that one reason for the overloading of faculty was the 
acute teacher shortage. Retirements, government service, the army, 
and death had cut into the available supply, and because of the war 
the nation had trained almost no new teachers for four years. The 
religious requirement at Furman intensified the faculty shortage. 
There were not enough qualified Protestants, much less Baptists, to 
satisfy the needs of church-related colleges. “It is getting more and 
more difficult to secure adequately trained Christian teachers,” 
Plyler told the board on 16 October 1946. Equally important was 
the low salary scale, which had not advanced beyond the levels of 
the 1920s. Furman could scarcely compete with the higher salaries 
offered at other colleges. In 1946 two new instructors received $1,200 
and $1,800, a third received $2,700, and one returning Ph.D. re- 
ceived $3,000. Although the board had rejected blanket salary 
increases during the war, it had paid bonuses, whenever it had sur- 
pluses, from 2 to 10 percent of a teacher’s salary, depending on 
length of service. On 7 May 1946 Plyler said that the “gravitation 
[of teachers] to higher-salaried positions” meant that Furman had to 
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increase salaries generally. Neither the president nor the board, how- 
ever, was willing to adopt the faculty recommendation of a salary 
scale, the payment of competitive salaries to worthy teachers, or 
across-the-board increases. The board did, however, give the presi- 
dent authority to adjust salaries as necessary in order to keep excep- 
tional teachers from leaving, and it adopted the Gilpatrick report 
spelling out the four factors to be considered in promotion: effective 
teaching, scholarly attainments and research, general usefulness to 
the university, and faithfulness to duty. 

Despite the crowding, the makeshift facilities, and the teacher 
shortage, the academic atmosphere of these first postwar months was 
serious. Dean Daniel reported in October 1945 that the earliest 
veterans had brought to their studies at Furman, as they had to col- 
leges across the nation, a “marked seriousness of purpose.” After 
years of postponement and interruption, of boring military routine 
and deadly war games, the veterans had no patience with traditional 
campus frivolities such as “ratting” and hazing. They came to pre- 
pare themselves for useful careers in engineering, business adminis- — 
tration, the ministry, medicine, and other fields. In the fall of 1946, 
an increased demand for courses in economics and accounting began 
to assert itself. The graduating class of 1946, composed largely of 
women, majored in English, education, sociology, and history; the 
increasing numbers of men in the class of 1947 brought an emphasis 
on majors in sociology, economics, history, education, and biology, 
and there was a large increase in the number of chemistry majors. 
The latter was due in part to the national need for chemists but also 
to the popularity of Sampey’s revived undergraduate research pro- 
gram. He had resumed his own research, helped reorganize the sci- 
ence club, and reinstated Emmett Reid’s annual consultation visits 
in 1946-47. He also helped organize the Western Carolina Section 
of the American Chemical Society and in 1947 secured a two-year ~ 
$15,000 contract with the Office of Naval Research to work on pho- 
tobrominations of organic compounds, probably the first outright 
federal grant to be received by Furman. Two research assistants and 
ten students helped Sampey on the project. On 25 February 1950 
the American Chemical Society awarded Furman chemistry students 
a student affiliate chapter in honor of these achievements and high 
standards. 

Postwar vocational demands of veterans, at Furman as elsewhere, 
prompted a nationwide reexamination of curricula, especially the 
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relationship between general and special education. Dean Daniel 
told the board on 30 October 1945 that he was making studies of 
postwar curricula, especially the Harvard Report, General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society (1945) .On 7 May 1946 he explained that the 
Harvard core curriculum stressed “two courses that are expected to 
form the common core of knowledge and ideals to which all Harvard 
students will be exposed.” They were “Great Texts in Literature” 
and “Western Thought and Institutions.” Daniel added that Fur- 
man had comparable courses in its curriculum, “World Literature,” 
an elective, and “Western Civilization,’ which was required of all 
students. He did not foresee a major curriculum overhaul at Fur- 
man. On 29 April 1947 he said that he assumed that Furman would 
continue to “carry on the spirit of the founders,’ who believed in a 
“marriage of culture and faith.” Although studies in Latin and 
Greek had yielded to other subjects, Daniel said that cultural values 
still derived mainly from the “residuum of the classics in our litera- 
ture, our history, our philosophy, and our arts.” 

Although the faculty made no major curriculum changes at this 
time, it took strong measures to bolster standards. Acting on Dean 
Daniel’s expression of alarm at lax grading standards in November 
1945 and on his conviction that some teachers were giving “too high 
grades for too little work,’”’ the faculty requested the registrar to 
tabulate and report on each professor’s grades. More important, 
Odell suggested on 7 December 1945 that Furman adopt an entrance 
examination ‘to determine [each] applicant's fitness for admission.” 
On 4 February 1946 Burts moved that Furman administer the Amer- 
ican Council on Education’s psychological examination to all appli- 
cants for regular enrollment beginning in the summer of 1946. 
Within the next two years the faculty also adopted the Cooperative 
English Test to aid in admissions decisions. In the fall of 1946 the 
faculty put into effect the quality-credit requirement whereby stu- 
dents had to maintain a C average to advance from one class to an- 
other. To assist deans Daniel and Jones in the counseling of students, 
psychology teachers Burts and Gerda Prevost served, respectively, as 
assistant dean on the men’s campus and director of placement and 
guidance on the women’s campus. English teacher Charles Lewis 
Rasor helped Burts and Daniel, and Marguerite Moore Chiles joined 
the Woman’s College in 1946 as director of student personnel. In 
February 1948 the faculty approved the establishment of Blue Key, 
the national honorary service fraternity, and in the spring of 1948 
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it instituted an annual Scholarship Recognition Day to recognize 
new members of Hand and Torch and Zetosophia, the latter being 
the honor society of the Woman’s College. 

To help the faculties in selected southern liberal arts colleges im- 
prove their teaching in these postwar years, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching appropriated $700,000 to 
establish four program centers around the country for a five-year 
period. In the Carolinas the center was at the University of North 
Carolina and Duke University, and President Plyler told the faculty 
on 23 September 1946 that Furman was one of thirty-three colleges 
sharing in the total program and one of six in the Carolinas to be 
invited to participate in the UNC-Duke Center, along with the 
College of Charleston, Converse, Wofford, Davidson, and Wake 
Forest. Furman received $4,000 from the foundation in each of the 
five years and matched it with $1,000 each year to finance faculty 
study and research. Specifically, the rationale of the program was to 
help college faculties overcome such “barriers to creative intellec- 
tual activity” as heavy teaching loads, low salaries, inadequate li- 
brary facilities, and the lack of stimulating atmosphere among facul- 
ties. As Dean Daniel explained to the board in October 1946, the 
program “operated on the assumption that research efforts on the 
part of faculty members will result in vitalized teaching.” After 
two years, Dean Daniel thought the program had increased faculty 
enthusiasm. From 1946 to 1950 approximately forty faculty mem- 
bers received grants for study, research, and, in the case of H. Mer- 
rills Lewis and Robert B. Cantrick, musical composition. Sampey, 
chairman of the committee on research, assisted by Olivia Futch, ad- 
ministered the selection of candidates. 

Student affairs at Furman quickly shifted into high gear. Veterans 
organized in 1945 to help rehabilitate other veterans and to promote 
their social and cultural welfare and the general good will. Jesse 
Lyles Alley, star athlete in four sports while at Furman in the early 
1930s, arrived as the new basketball and baseball coach in November 
1945 and put together teams in these sports in the winter and spring 
of 1946. Under Alley, football coach Robert William Smith, and 
athletic director Hubert Ray Dobson, the team nicknames finally 
became stabilized for the first time in more than twenty years—the 
basketball team became the Paladins, the baseball team the Hornets, 
and the football team remained the Hurricane—a process that had 
seemed to be taking place just before the teams had disbanded for 
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the war. Student government, departmental clubs, and fraternities 
also reappeared on the men’s campus. As part of Homecoming in 
1946, the student body held a memorial service for the fifty-four 
Furman men killed in the war, and the class of 1947 donated money 
for a bronze plaque listing their names. James William Bailey, presi- 
dent of the student body, and Carl Richard Thackston, president of 
the Furman Veterans Club, presented the plaque at Homecoming 
in 1947. 

Crowded conditions, poor facilities, and restrictive codes, how- 
ever, made student life difficult for worldly-wise veterans. Cafeteria- 
style eating and a 100-car parking lot, both in 1947, satisfied some of 
the major complaints. Senior Order, a woman’s leadership club 
founded in 1939, initiated plans for a cabin retreat on Paris Moun- 
tain in 1946-47. Although the money was raised, the cabin was never 
built. Agitation for coeducational dining arrangements, for less Bap- 
tist sectarianism at Religious Emphasis Week, and for the addition 
of majorettes to the band for football games also failed to produce 
results. Morale sank by 1947 as students became disillusioned about 
the value of student government. Four losing football seasons did 
not help. A rash of cheating, library thefts, and vandalism broke out 
during the spring of 1947 and continued the following year. Only a 
breathtaking performance of a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, The 
Gondoliers, in April 1947 by the reorganized Glee Club, renamed 
the Singers, under DuPre Rhame, provided temporary relief. It was 
a rousing success, according to the Hornet, whose editors called for 
more of this sort of exciting recreation. 

The board was not oblivious to the dilapidation of facilities, 
which was aggravated by the great influx of students. On 30 October 
1945 the development committee, headed by Pitts, hired a landscape 
advisor and proceeded with plans for “a general layout of buildings 
to be erected in future years.” The library would, of course, come 
first, and Plyler was eager to divert through-traffic around the cam- 
pus. The real estate committee reported on 18 January 1946 that it 
had bought three pieces of property on the north side of University 
Ridge. At the same meeting the executive committee, urged on by 
Senior Order, agreed to buy thirty acres of land on Paris Mountain 
for the student retreat. By 7 May 1946 J. L. Hoffman of Atlanta had 
submitted a ‘preliminary survey” for a plan of campus development. 
A year later the art department had drawn a relief map, Hoffman 
had finished his plan, and money was available to build the library. 
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Plyler reported on 7 May 1946, however, that high costs and scarcity 
of materials prevented going ahead with development plans. 

The campaign to raise two million dollars proceeded slowly. By 
30 October 1945, 195 churches had pledged $260,000; alumni and 
friends had pledged $215,000; and $115,000 had actually been re- 
ceived. Plyler was hopeful that a million dollars would be pledged 
by the end of the year. Instead, only half a million, $507,953, was 
pledged by year’s end and only $172,654 had been received. By 
1 May 1946, 270 churches had pledged $291,838, and total pledges 
had risen to $517,882, of which only $197,122 had been received. In 
June, Pitts greatly helped the cause by naming Furman as one of his 
beneficiaries and by beginning annuity payments of $1,000 a year 
for the rest of his life. On 16 October 1946 Plyler conceded that 
“we have not made the progress we had hoped for” in the campaign 
and suggested putting a field representative to work. Spurred on by 
the continuing unprecedented enrollments and the school’s great 
needs, he urged upon the board the importance of a “successful 
conclusion” to the campaign. A. G. Furman, Jr., proposed increased 
support for ministerial students, and R. M. Hughes moved that 
Furman and Plyler consult William Seldon Brooke, executive secre- 
tary of the convention, for more aid. By April 1947 the pledges had 
crept up to $537,315, of which $276,945 had been received. Since 
the five-year period of convention support was expiring, the execu- 
tive committee also voted on 29 April 1947 to approach the conven- 
tion to give money for a chapel and a religious education building. 
By the end of the year, however, it was clear that the campaign had 
failed. It had fallen $400,000 short of its goal of two million dollars, 
and efforts for development took a new direction. 

Not surprisingly, a restless student body and faculty, reports of 
veterans’ impatience with social restrictions, and Furman’s high- 
pressured campaign for money from Baptist churches revived smol- 
dering animosities among the conservative opponents of Furman in 
the convention. Charges of heresy and mismanagement flared up 
once again. In November 1946 the convention attacked the adminis- 
tration for its moral laxity, especially for its presumed policy of 
leniency toward smoking, dancing, fraternities, and faculty religious 
life, and “unanimously” called not only for a more consecrated 
faculty but for the employment of an all-Baptist faculty “as early as 
possible.” Board member Alester G. Furman, Jr., who attended the 
convention meeting, wrote to Board Chairman Milford on 20 No- 
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vember 1946 that he had been shocked to hear so many ministers 
and laymen whisper maliciously about Furman University and its 
president. Rumors were rife, he said, some serious, many trivial, 
some stemming from “ignorance and prejudice.’ Frequently, he 
said, ministers told him: “Of course, I am for Furman University, 
but ... ,” and proceeded to insinuate the worst. He said that con- 
vention members apparently were going to be more and more re- 
luctant to support the university until the charges could be cleared 
up. He concluded that the board had gravely failed in its duty to 
interpret the school. It must now counteract this vicious “Wwhisper- 
ing campaign” and defend President Plyler. He suggested that the 
board map out an ideal program of Christian education, appoint 
a field representative to visit churches, and confer closely with the 
president to strengthen his hand on policy. 

Milford immediately appointed a “Committee of Five” to com- 
pile detailed information with which the university could allay all 
rumors, and he named Furman as chairman. This committee set up 
additional subcommittees to study all phases of college life. On 
29 April 1947 the “Committee of Five” brought in its report. It de- 
nied that Furman sponsored dances on campus but admitted that it 
had no control over privately organized off-campus dances, which 
women could attend with parental permission. It denied that the 
university “promoted” or gave “permission for week-end parties of 
men and women students” at a recreation hut on Paris Mountain. 
The report said that Furman’s few nationally affiliated fraternities 
were under “‘strict control of the administration.” It explained that 
the university had abolished the smoking room on the women’s 
campus as a “precaution against fire” when it had installed an auto- 
matic sprinkler system the year before, just as the previous adminis- 
tration had established the room in 1934 to eliminate the hazard of 
women smoking in their rooms. Women could again smoke in their 
rooms ‘with the permission of their parents.” ‘The report also denied 
a lack of cooperation between faculty and administration, although 
it conceded that reasonable and normal disagreement existed, and 
asserted that although not all faculty members were “equally active 
in their Christian life and service,’”’ many were “most active.” Of 
eighty-three faculty members, the report said, sixty-one were Bap- 
tists, all department heads except one were Baptists, and there was 
positively “no evidence of teaching in the University that was inimi- 
cal to Baptist principles.” The report included a list of all faculty 
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members, along with their denominational affiliations and their re- 
ligious activities, and recommended the hiring of Baptists wherever 
possible. It set forth as a guiding principle in hiring teachers not 
only academic qualifications “‘but also . . . the quality of Christian 
character such as we desire to find in our Ministers.’”” To achieve 
these goals, the report said, Furman must substantially raise its salary 
level and perhaps handpick a few students annually and subsidize 
their graduate education so that they would return as faculty mem- 
bers. As to the religion of students, it said that more than g5 percent 
of the women were Christians and almost that many men, despite 
the latter’s more varied experiences. The lack of a student center 
for a wholesome program of social life greatly inhibited the possi- 
bility of maintaining an “evangelical tone’ on the men’s campus. 
President Plyler’s answer to charges of mismanagement, in a state- 
ment dated 18 March 1947, accompanied the report. Not only was 
the University in sound financial shape, he said, but in his eight 
years he had liquidated debts that had totaled $249,465 when he 
took office, had brought about improvements to the campus totaling 
$218,529, had amassed a building fund of $884,880, had operated 
each year without a deficit, and, in all, had supervised a gain of more 
than a million and a quarter dollars in the net worth of the Univer- 
sity. He admitted: “I shall be the first one to emphasize that during 
my administration we have had an easy money market.’”” Neverthe- 
less, he said, the University was neither reckless nor visionary in its 
plans for expansion, improvement, and beautification. All buildings 
were absolutely imperative and would still meet only present needs. 
There had been no new buildings in more than twenty years, and 
overcrowding and hard use were gradually deteriorating the plant. 
Now, “with the coming of a new college to Greenville [Bob Jones 
University], the construction of one or more buildings on our cam- 
pus would certainly give us a lift.” As to the projected chapel, “it 
seems almost unthinkable that we have gone 121 years without a 
building resembling a church on either campus.” Students are 
“clamoring for a student center.” Plyler concluded his statement by 
enumerating sixteen “principal accomplishments” of his adminis- 
tration. In addition to the financial matters already covered, he cited 
adoption of the policy of academic freedom and tenure, the adop- 
tion of an annuity plan, the admission of the Woman's College to 
AAUW, and an “‘increase of interest of the Denomination in Fur- 
man.” He said that if Baptists really got behind Furman, they could 
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make it the school it “ought to be.’’ Not only is it on a “sound finan- 
cial basis,”’ but it is on a “sound spiritual basis,’ and he looked for- 
ward to a “greater and grander Furman for the next hundred years.” 
This statement is one of the most extended and articulate that Plyler 
ever made to the board. 

Dean Daniel submitted two briefer statements. In one he ex- 
plained the origin and scope of the current curriculum; in the other 
he defended his faculty hiring policies. Defining a church-related 
college as one set up to “train ministers and laymen who would pro- 
mote the Kingdom of God according to the thought and programs 
of its denomination,” he saw no conflict between this ideal and the 
hiring of Christian teachers of other denominations. As long as 
Furman meets the three criteria of a denominational college—a 
Christian orientation, adequacy of facilities and a well-trained fac- 
ulty, and loyalty to its supporting denomination—Daniel said, “I am 
frank to say I see no reason why teachers of other denominations 
should interfere with its fulfilling its mission.” 

At the meeting of the convention in November 1947 Alester G. 
Furman, Jr., then chairman of the board, consolidated all this infor- 
mation into a concise report and, by apparently satisfying the con- 
vention, averted a strong reaction. The thrust of his convention 
report, however, was the “future development,” or “the program of 
expansion now being considered”; for during the year, while the 
board was mending its fences with the convention, its self-evaluating 
committees had made decisions that radically altered the direction 
of the school. Some time in the winter or spring the board, almost 
in desperation, had come to the conclusion that time was running 
out. Its building plans had dragged on for years, and each new year 
tended to make past plans obsolete. Real consolidation was not much 
farther along than it had been in 1932. There were still two cam- 
puses and almost two separate administrations, and estimated costs 
of dual operations ran to twenty or thirty thousand dollars a year. 
Changes in the academic program were stifled for lack of facilities 
and an inefficient separation of faculties and plants at a time of gi- 
gantic expansion in American higher education. The school had 
clearly outgrown its site. As Plyler had indicated, another college, 
Bob Jones University, had come to town and was building a brand 
new campus. Ultrafundamentalist in character, it undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the dissatisfaction with Furman among conservative Bap- 
tists. Bob Jones University’s evangelistic spirit made Furman look 
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dangerously modern; its new campus made Furman look antiquated. 

At about this time, Plyler felt the sting of student scorn. Incensed 
with him on 21 May 1947 for announcing a fee increase of $100 for 
resident students and $50 for day students, a substantial increase for 
substandard living conditions, they said, a group of students held 
two protest meetings, presided over by Bill Bailey, student body 
president. Plyler met with the students once. Many of them were not 
satisfied with his explanation, although Bailey regarded it as reason- 
able. Late on Friday evening, 23 May, a group of dissidents hanged 
Plyler in effigy. The Greenville News reported the next morning 
that “a dummy representing the Furman president and bearing the 
name ‘Plyler’ was hung from the window at Geer Hall.” A crowd 
milled about below until after midnight, when the leaders set fire 
to the effigy. Bailey offered his resignation after the incident, feeling 
that the students had no confidence in his judgment. President 
Plyler must have felt the same way. 

Out of this despair, however, came a new energy and vision. Either 
at one of the subcommittee meetings early in 1947, at the board 
meeting of 29 April, or in June after the “Committee of Five’ had 
enlarged its duties to encompass topics of “future developments,” 
John Dean Crain made the wild suggestion, “apparently as a sudden 
inspiration,” he told his biographer, “that Furman move to a new 
campus site that would allow room for necessary expansion.” Pre- 
posterous as it seemed at first, Crain’s idea had just enough merit 
to provoke examination, and he was named chairman of a subcom- 
mittee to study it. On 24 June this “size and new site” committee 
met to discuss its three options: continue as two campuses, move one 
campus immediately adjoining the other, or “purchase a new site 
near the City and move both schools to the new site.”” The commit- 
tee met again on 5 September and reported on 17 October 1947 its 
“unanimous feeling” to select a new site and have one campus. The 
executive committee told Crain’s group on 24 November to study 
locations and recommend “three possible sites which might be avail- 
able.” At a special meeting on 2 February 1948 the board asked 
Crain to present a ‘more complete and definite program, including 
land options, if deemed advisable, for a new site.” 

At the next regular board meeting, on 11 May 1948, Crain had 
no precise plans, but his committee set forth a careful analysis of 
reasons for a new site. The expense of operating two campuses would 
continue to rise, the committee said, and frustrations from separa- 
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tion and inefficiencies would mount. Neither site at present was ap- 
propriate for any real expansion. The Woman’s College was locked 
into the very heart of town, and lands adjoining the men’s campus 
would satisfy only present needs; the school would eventually out- 
grow this site, too. The committee disapproved of buying land from 
which unwanted and unusable buildings would have to be removed. 
Moreover, the committee had recently learned that the state highway 
department planned to construct a new, four-lane highway that 
would cross University Ridge midway between the campus and 
Sirrine Stadium—now Church Street—and not only divide the pro- 
jected campuses but create a serious traffic hazard just when Plyler 
had already arranged with the city to divert local traffic around the 
campus. Finally, the committee concluded, the “erection of a com- 
modious and well equipped” campus just outside of town would at- 
tract students, help to hold a superior faculty, and restore pride 
among Baptists in Furman and in Christian education. 

The arguments were persuasive. There would be no turning back. 
The board instructed Crain to get to work and even suggested that 
he take a year’s leave of absence from his pastorate at Pendleton 
Street Baptist Church in Greenville to tour the state on behalf of 
the campaign for a “greater Furman,” as the expansionist plan, 
turned into a slogan, had come to be called. By 18 June Crain was on 
leave and proceeded to stump the state for support. 

Once again, plans for a library were put off. Shelf space, however, 
was so crowded that books, still being shuffled about for recataloging 
with the General Education Board’s $25,000 grant, were being stored 
first in the infirmary and then in a temporary annex built in the sum- 
mer of 1948. The administration building was so cramped, after new 
personnel changes, that Plyler exchanged the administration build- 
ing with the infirmary in the summer of 1949. The old Canteen 
behind the former administration building was turned into a book- 
store, and a new soda shop opened in the basement of the refectory. 

Although talk of curriculum revision resulted in no immediate 
reforms—general and specialized education continuing to coexist 
uneasily—the pace of expansionist talk was proving too brisk for 
Dean Daniel. On 16 September 1947, after twenty-five years as dean, 
he asked to be allowed to relinquish his post to a younger man and 
to return to full-time teaching. The board reluctantly accepted. It 
honored him with a testimonial dinner in February 1948, conferred 
on him an honorary degree of LL.D. at commencement, and made 
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him dean emeritus. Plyler eulogized him in the 11 May 1948 board 
meeting as one of his own inspiring teachers, as an old friend and 
coworker, and always in all capacities as a “scholarly Christian gen- 
tleman” who “‘never failed me when I have called upon him.” The 
faculty also regarded Daniel as the inspiration of numerous academic 
advancements and the force for stability under three presidents. 
Daniel was scarcely out of the dean’s office before President Plyler 
asked him to write a history of Furman to celebrate its 125th birth- 
day in 1950 and the centennial of its move to Greenville. 

A successor to the dean was agreed upon shortly after Daniel 
stepped down. Albert Elias Tibbs had spoken at commencement and 
at the minister’s school on the campus in 1947. The board an- 
nounced his appointment in February, and he arrived in June 1948 
to take up his duties as dean of Furman University. A Furman gradu- 
ate with impressive credentials, Dean Tibbs had advanced degrees 
from Princeton University and New Orleans Baptist Theological 
Seminary. He had studied at Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
and at the universities of Edinburgh and Zurich, and he was the 
author or coauthor of several books on social ethics and religious 
education. He came to his new job from New Orleans, where he had 
been teaching at the seminary and at Tulane University, and he 
brought vigorous new ideas for curriculum reform and expansion. 
In his first report to the board on 5 November 1948 he advocated a 
‘broad basic technical education in addition to a core of liberal 
arts.” He proposed an increase in course offerings in the graduate 
school, more degrees in education and the humanities, and an ex- 
pansion of preprofessional courses to prepare students for law, medi- 
cine, the ministry, and business. He strongly recommended a pre- 
engineering program. His projected ideal college called for a school 
of about 3,000 students. Many “world famous” universities, he said, 
are no larger. He also urged greater advertising of Furman’s program 
in the national media, including newspapers, and he reported that 
only 3,000 Baptists in the state were attending Baptist-owned col- 
leges. He asked why Baptists did not support Furman better. Per- 
haps, he suggested, size, facilities, and only a limited liberal arts 
program in a vocationally oriented world, as well as higher fees, 
deter them from coming. Tibbs also proposed an evening school for 
persons in the work force in the community, a “University College,” 
as he called it, and a regional or extension school for ministers. He 
also recommended an enlargement of the services of the art depart- 
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ment, an expansion of speech arts, and a reduction in the foreign- 
language requirement to keep in step with developments in liberal 
arts programs elsewhere and thus allow students more electives. He 
said that Furman was “at the dividing line” in its entire educational 
program. 

Not since Geer left ten years earlier had the Board of Trustees 
heard such an ambitious set of educational proposals. The University 
College went into operation in the fall with fifty students in courses 
in speech, art, and business law. Later in the year, Greenville Gen- 
eral Hospital asked Furman to include a program for nurses in its 
curriculum. In his second report Tibbs returned to his ideas of im- 
proving public relations through advertising and publicity. He cited 
a Good Housekeeping article that listed Furman as one of fifty small 
colleges in America offering the “best kind of liberal arts education.” 
Already inquiries were pouring in. He said that Furman needed 
more exposure of this sort to attract students. Tibbs also proposed a 
plan for offering courses in journalism in cooperation with the local 
newspapers and reiterated his idea for a regional school for ministers. 

Tibb’s role as generator of ideas was, in effect, a new position, the 
result of administrative reorganization. As the dean of arts and sci- 
ences of the University—a position that was later changed to dean 
of the University—he held primary responsibility for curriculum 
planning and faculty recruitment so that President Plyler could de- 
vote full time to developing and financing a new campus. By mid- 
year Christenberry, associate professor of biology, was named dean 
of the men’s college with primary responsibility for guidance. He 
replaced Burts, assistant dean, who resigned to take a position as 
president of Shorter College. Dean Christenberry’s position paral- 
leled that of Elizabeth Lake Jones, who was dean of the Woman’s 
College. Charles Dayton Riddle’s resignation as registrar in the win- 
ter of 1947-48 and James Orr’s resignation from his dual job as 
treasurer and business manager in the fall of 1948 meant that there 
was an almost completely new team of administrators for 1948-49. 
Charles Lewis Rasor took over as registrar and director of admis- 
sions, Eldridge Mobley Caskey as treasurer, and Kenneth Erfft as 
business manager. 

The issue of a new site remained unsettled. In May 1949 Plyler 
was still not sure whether the women would be moved to a campus 
adjoining the men’s or whether there would be a completely new 
campus. He hoped that the matter would be determined soon. Al- 
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though there was clearly an inclination to move, all three options 
were still alive at summer’s end. On 24 October 1949, meeting at the 
Wade Hampton Hotel in Columbia, on the eve of the general board 
meeting of the convention, the trustees dispensed with all but essen- 
tial reports and business in order to plan its approach. The result 
was a firm decision to request $3,500,000 from the convention over 
the next ten years, secure an additional $3,000,000 elsewhere, and 
with this total of $6,500,000 purchase a new site and build an ade- 
quate plant to accommodate both campuses. ““Furman’s past is se- 
cure. What about her future?” Plyler charged the board in a talk en- 
titled “The Future of Furman and Our Enlargement Campaign”: 
“I have great faith in the future of Furman University and of the 
work of the Baptists of South Carolina. We must awaken our people 
to our needs and broaden their vision. We cannot expect those of 
other denominations or nonchurch members to do our work and 
raise the funds for us. It is up to us to do it. We can do it and we 
must.” The board agreed and appointed a subcommittee headed by 
Jefferson Boone Aiken to draft a resolution to give to the general 
board the next morning when it met at the First Baptist Church in 
Columbia. The general board approved this request for $3,500,000 
and proposed it to the convention, which passed it. With this assur- 
ance, on 13 January 1950 the executive committee authorized the 
Greenville Real Estate Board “to obtain options on three or more 
tracts of land” and, on the advice of A. G. Furman, Jr., appointed a 
committee ‘‘to define clearly the objectives” of the expansion pro- 
gram and submit “a plan of organization for implementing” it. 

The moment of decision came on 22 August 1950. Meeting at the 
Poinsett Hotel in Greenville, the board heard President Plyler re- 
view recent actions, explain the ‘“‘advantages and disadvantages of 
moving,” and describe specifically the sites under consideration. The 
committee had proposed five possible sites, he said: the Earle site off 
Grove Road south of town; the Hindman site near Laurens Road, 
also south of town; two sites east and west of Duncan Chapel Road 
north of town off Buncombe Road near Paris Mountain; and a fifth 
site in Fountain Inn. Plyler explained that he had hired Carl Rust 
Parker, of Almstead Brothers, experienced college landscape archi- 
tects who had landscaped Duke University, to examine all sites and 
offer recommendations according to such factors as topography, soil, 
vegetation, prevailing winds, availability of utilities, access to Green- 
ville, and view of surrounding countrysides; and he read Parker’s 
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lengthy report, dated 27 July. Parker had eliminated all but two, 
the Earle site off Grove Road and the site west of Duncan Chapel 
Road. Both met major specifications, but he noted “nothing particu- 
larly attractive” about the former; it was just adequate. The latter, 
he said, was “by far and away the best’ because of its “excellent 
views” and “ample room”’ for expansion. Plyler listed the major ad- 
vantages of moving: opportunity for expansion, escape from city 
smog, a scenic atmosphere, conduciveness to study, a site to inspire 
large gifts for development, and a modern plant in which Baptists 
could take pride. He cited as disadvantages the sacrifice of many tra- 
ditions, which are not transferable; prospects of continued rising 
costs; the possibility that a junior college might locate in the city; 
and the prospect of moving the faculty and administrators away from 
town. After a recess to inspect all the sites, including the existing 
campuses, the board members reassembled to vote. Action had to be 
taken, for options would expire at the end of the month. Hughes 
moved the purchase of the recommended site of 973 acres for ap- 
proximately $542,531, and there was only one negative vote. 

At the October meeting Plyler praised the board for this “most 
momentous and forward-looking decision since the founding of the 
school.”” He said: ‘““Furman’s past is secure. We are now laying the 
plans for her future... . It will require great faith and hard 
work.” By 11 April 1951 he had concluded that the cost of creating a 
new campus would run to $8,500,000, and he hoped that the alumni 
and alumnae would sponsor a student center. He told the board that 
the actual cost of the land had come to $457,148 and that he had been 
able to acquire only 938.26 acres instead of a thousand as hoped. He 
also said that he had been reading Daniel’s newly written history 
and was struck with the “vicissitudes” of the past and the “‘sacrifices” 
of loyal and dedicated men. By July it was clear that he would have 
to accelerate the schedule of payments from the Baptists if he were 
to achieve the kind of campus he envisioned. 

In addition to publishing Daniel’s history, the college celebrated 
the centennial of Furman’s move to Greenville in other ways. On 
15 November 1950 A. G. Furman, honorary board member, un- 
veiled a bronze tablet on the Charleston grave of his great-grand- 
father Richard Furman. Earlier, Plyler and Furman had unveiled 
markers at the High Hills and Winnsboro sites of the school. Signs 
marking the entrance to University Ridge at Augusta and Cleveland 
streets also went up, and Dorothy Richey, professor of speech and 
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drama, wrote and directed a pageant. At a special convocation on 
20 April 1951 the college awarded thirteen honorary degrees to per- 
sons who had been active on its behalf. In September 1953 the South 
Carolina Baptist Historical Society placed a new marker on the origi- 
nal site of the seminary at Irvine and McBee streets to replace an 
older one of 1911 that had disappeared. In all, the period of the cen- 
tennial occasioned as much hope and optimism about the future of 
the college as it did pride in its past. The Hornet editorialized that 
expansion and progress were the wave of the future. 

Meanwhile, the college was reaching its postwar enrollment peak 
and was beginning to experience a downturn. Although the propor- 
tion of veterans declined slightly in 1947, the fall enrollment reached 
1,483—893 men and 570 women. The downturn started a year ear- 
lier in South Carolina than in the rest of the nation because of the 
addition of a twelfth grade to the public high schools in 1948. Grad- 
uates of the eleventh grade were admitted to Furman if they were in 
the upper quartile of their class, had an adequate distribution of 
units, and made a satisfactory showing on the American Council 
Psychological Examination. Even with an increase in the number of 
transfer students and out-of-state students, full-time enrollments in 
1948 dropped to 1258. Women students declined by 167. The ex- 
pected national drop-off occurred in 1949, when Furman’s enroll- 
ment rose slightly to 1,334—-848 men and 486 women. Tibbs said: 
“We could pack our dormitories and crowd our classrooms if we 
were not highly selective in our admission processes.” The fact is, 
however, that by 1949 Furman had reinstituted its policy of recruit- 
ment tours, climaxed by a high school weekend, during which pros- 
pective students visited classes, talked to teachers, and attended 
cultural and sporting events and socials. These efforts, said the deans, 
helped prevent Furman’s enrollments from taking a disastrous nose- 
dive in 1950 and 1951. The Korean War affected enrollments still 
further in 1950 and 1951. From 1,224 in 1950, the enrollment figure 
dropped to 1,034 in 1951, an 11 percent drop for women and a 14 
percent drop for men. Plyler and the deans attributed the declines 
to a decrease in the number of World War II veterans, to draft and 
reserve Calls for the Korean War, to the continuing impact of the 
addition of the twelfth grade, and to the low birth rate of the 
early 1930s. Enrollments continued to decline slightly throughout 
1951-52. 

Not until Tibbs’s second year, when the number of students de- 
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clined, did faculty recruitment catch up. Whereas positions had to 
be left unfilled in 1947 and 1948 because of the national shortage of 
well-trained teachers, Tibbs was able to add fourteen new faculty 
members in 1949, and Plyler thought a number of the departments 
were “strengthened to their normal capacity for the first time’’ since 
the war. Tibbs also created three new departments—psychology of 
religion, civil engineering, and journalism—and added an art major. 

The science faculty, however, received a serious blow in June 
1949, when Sampey suffered a stroke at Oak Ridge. A partial paraly- 
sis prevented his returning to the classroom and laboratory, but for 
the next decade he turned his amazing drive to publishing surveys of 
the chemotherapy research of others. Albert Meyers from 1950 to 
1954, Burrell Wood from 1949 to 1957, and Charles Stuart Patterson 
since 1954 continued his tradition. In 1953 Meyers received a Cot- 
trell Grant of $2,100 from Research Corporation to study structures 
of organic compounds by analyzing the “lopsided” behavior of di- 
pole molecules. Through the Chi Beta Phi science club; the pre- 
medical club, which was formed in 1952; and the Student Affiliates 
of the American Chemical Society, Meyers and Wood also provided 
annual exhibits for the high school weekend. Under Wood this prac- 
tice blossomed in 1955 into the Annual Science Fair, in which high 
school students entered their own exhibits. Often Wood and Patter- 
son assisted Sampey in the preparation and delivery of papers. In 
May 1954 at Washington and Lee, Wood read a joint paper to a 
conference of thirty southern colleges, sponsored partly by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, on the role of undergraduate research 
in a liberal arts college; the paper was mainly an account of Emmett 
Reid’s achievements in promoting such a program. In recognition 
of Sampey’s own contributions to chemical research and teaching in 
the South, the American Chemical Society awarded Sampey its 
Charles H. Herty Medal in 1954. In 1961 the Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association selected him as one of six recipients in the nation 
of its National College Teacher Award. The biology department also 
took a new direction toward research when Louis Gressett Williams, 
a promising Ph.D. from Duke University, came in 1948. Williams 
took students each spring for a three-day research visit to the Duke 
University Marine Biological Station at Beaufort, and he himself 
undertook several important experiments, such as the prevention of 
premature budding of trees, the transmutation of animal wastes 
into food, and a study of the effects of radioactive fallout on rats and 
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guinea pigs. He was also one of the first in a long line of Furman 
faculty members to participate in summer research at Oak Ridge. 
When the National Science Foundation and the Atomic Energy 
Commission made available large fellowship grants, beginning in 
1952, these Furman science professors encouraged their better stu- 
dents to take advantage of them for graduate study. 

By 1949 the Ford Foundation’s postdoctoral fellowships also be- 
came available to recognize and promote distinguished scholarship, 
and four Furman faculty members soon qualified for advanced study. 
In 1951 Robert B. Cantrick (music) went to the University of Ohio 
for a year’s study, and Louis G. Williams (biology) went to the Uni- 
versity of California. In 1952 Francis Wesley Bonner (English) 
went to Harvard, and in 1953 Charles Eugene Looper (political 
science) went to Oxford, England. Many faculty publications that 
grew out of Carnegie and Ford research projects appeared in Furman 
Studies under the successive editorships of Charles Leonard Pittman 
and Francis Bonner. At Pittman’s death in 1951, Tibbs declared that 
Furman Studies under Pittman, especially the Wordsworth Centen- 
nial edition of 1950 and the bibliographical research of Sampey, had 
brought scholarly recognition to Furman. In April 1950 Plyler 
proudly announced that Furman had been “selected on the basis of 
high standards” and scholarship to join the Southern University 
Conference, one of forty-five colleges and universities from Mary- 
land to Texas and Arkansas to Florida. 

Tibbs proceeded with his plans for an enlarged university. The 
faculty rejected his proposed reductions in the language require- 
ment, but approved his program in preengineering and journalism 
and his building up the art and speech departments. The faculty 
also cooperated with him in providing a program for nurses in the 
University College, later called the “Evening College,’ and in re- 
thinking graduate school as a means of stimulating “more creative 
work and better teaching.’ On 5 May 1949 Tibbs described the 
faculty as “facing realistically the problems of our new day.” 

To charges that he was undermining the liberal arts, Tibbs replied 
that he was concerned instead to undergird liberal education at a 
time when the Federal Government had abandoned the independent 
colleges. He was alarmed about the inroads of professionalism, he 
said on 28 April 1950, especially the demands put upon liberal arts 
students by the medical schools and teacher certification agencies. 
But, he said, we live in a vocationally oriented world and must bal- 
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ance the special and the general. He hoped that the increased offer- 
ings in art, music, speech, and dramatics would help enrich the 
cultural backgrounds of students entering more specialized training. 
He also advocated strong speech and art departments to help with 
public relations, and he vigorously encouraged the student recruit- 
ment tours bolstered by campus cultural events. Tibbs also expanded 
the ministers’ school, originally begun on the campus in 1945, into a 
thriving system of regional schools around the state, and he assidu- 
ously attended associational meetings to keep in touch with the Bap- 
tist constituency. 

Coinciding withTibbs’s curriculum reforms came the realization 
of plans for an ROTC unit. After almost ten years of frustrating 
negotiations, Furman was awarded an Armored Cavalry unit in 1950, 
the last college in the region to receive a unit. Its arrival meant mili- 
tary training for men while they attended college, commissions for 
successful candidates upon graduation, a stable enrollment of men 
in case of a crisis—which actually occurred in Korea in that year— 
and a popular feature of the student recruitment program during the 
1950s and early 1960s. For fifteen years, almost unchanged, all fresh- 
man and sophomore men, except veterans, ministerial students, the 
physically disabled, and special hardship cases, were required to take 
ROTC. Juniors and seniors could elect to complete the course for 
their commissions. ‘There were 278 students in ROTC in its first 
year, 31 of whom went to summer camp at Fort Knox. Enrollment 
in the program jumped to 328 in 1952. In its fourth year in 1953 the 
unit was changed from Armored to Branch General, and the Na- 
tional Military Fraternity awarded Furman a chapter of Pershing 
Rifles, designated Company S of the Fifth Regiment. 

Two years after Dean Tibbs took office, he was joined by a new 
dean of the Woman’s College, Olivia Futch, who took over in Sep- 
tember 1950, when Dean Jones resigned to marry Francis Marion 
Kinard, dean of arts and sciences of Clemson University. Dean Futch 
had joined the faculty in 1938 as an instructor in education. Not only 
was she active in teacher training, but she had a well-trained, precise, 
scholarly mind. She held B.A. and M.A. degrees from Florida State 
College for Women and a Ph.D. from Bryn Mawr and was one of 
the first women doctorates on the faculty. She brought to her office 
not only a keen interest in standards but a respect for the tradition 
of women’s education. 

The drop in enrollment in 1950, combined with an enlarged fac- 
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ulty, resulted in a deficit of $6,763 for 1950-51, the first year that 
Furman had been in the red since Plyler had taken office. He an- 
nounced severe reductions in expenditures for 1951. Although none 
of the ninety-one faculty members was released, certain vacancies 
were not filled. On Erfft’s recommendation on 30 January 1950, the 
executive committee discontinued the policy of salary bonuses. Mo- 
rale among students in 1950 and 1951 sank to a new low, partly be- 
cause of the Cold War, partly because of campus conditions. 

The frustrating football fortunes might have had something to 
do with low morale, as well as with the financial deficit in 1951. At- 
tempts to field a postwar football team comparable in glory to the 
teams of the 1920s and 1930s had proved futile. Expansion of com- 
peting schools, especially public universities, into gigantic institu- 
tions with enrollments that doubled, tripled, and quadrupled their 
prewar size had doomed small private schools like Furman, with 
whom they once were on a par, to dismal intercollegiate football 
failure. Not only was the “‘cost of re-establishing competitive sports,” 
after they had been discontinued in the war, “out of proportion to 
ordinary years,” but the national craze of high-pressured recruiting, 
bribery, and crass commercialization had affected Furman’s program 
during 1949-50, when “unauthorized agreements” made with ath- 
letes resulted in a deficit of $50,000. In 1951 President Plyler him- 
self was one of eleven college presidents in the nation appointed by 
the American Council of Education to a special commission to study 
trends in intercollegiate football and to recommend ways of “proper 
emphasis of the sport and tightening controls.” The chairman of the 
commission was John A. Hannah, president of Michigan State. 
Other members included John J. Cavanaugh, president of Notre 
Dame; A. Whitney Griswold, president of Yale; R. G. Gustavson, 
chancellor of the University of Nebraska; and Victor L. Butterfield, 
president of Wesleyan University. The commission’s nine-page re- 
port, submitted on 16 February 1952, stated that the commission 
wanted to save football because of its contribution to higher educa- 
tion, but it condemned current practice in the nation as “infected 
with proselyting, subterfuge, and distorted purpose as to more than 
neutralize the benefits.” To restore integrity and eliminate abuse, 
the commission recommended that faculties and “central adminis- 
trations” regain control from alumni and civic groups, that athletic 
departments come under presidential control, that coaches be given 
tenure and salaries comparable to those of faculty, that athletes meet 
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the same standards of admissions and scholarship as other students, 
and that scholarships be granted on the basis of “academic ability 
and financial need.” The report also recommended that colleges 
recognize their differences in purpose, clearly state their reasons for 
sponsoring athletics, and compete with similar schools. In the light 
of this report and of the situation at Furman, President Plyler urged 
the appointment of a trustee committee to study intercollegiate ath- 
letics at Furman. On g9 April 1952 the committee, consisting of 
Julian Scarborough as chairman, J. Dean Crain, and Max Rice, re- 
affirmed its belief in intercollegiate football as contributing to a 
“well-rounded program of higher education” and recommended that 
Furman absorb the deficit but hereafter give the president full con- 
trol over scholarships and dissolve any further unauthorized agree- 
ments. 

The board was having additional problems with an emerging 
group in the convention and with the Greenville Baptist Pastors 
Conference over the issue of trustee authority. In 1951 the board 
lost its argument against passage of a rotation resolution designed to 
break down a centralization of power in the board of Furman, which 
the authors of the resolution derided as ‘““Furman’s Country Club 
Board” for trying to build a modern campus. The convention ap- 
proved the plan of compulsory rotation by a vote of 401 to 118. In 
the other case, the board was successful. In the fall of 1951, when it 
came under fire for conferring an honorary degree on a suspected 
heterodox believer, the board not only reaffirmed its autonomy but 
in one of its most significant magna charta utterances defined an in- 
stitution of higher education as a justifiable end in itself without re- 
gard to dogma. The incident originated, said Board Chairman Fur- 
man, in a protest from the Greenville Baptist Association over the 
granting of an honorary degree upon an “Outstanding Citizen of 
Greenville whose beliefs” differed from those of Baptists. The asso- 
ciation requested that the board make a “‘doctrinal test a prerequisite 
to awarding an honorary degree.’”’ The board agreed with Furman’s 
reply that an honorary degree “is made solely on the basis of merit 
or achievement in some particular field of human endeavor, and 
that never had the matter of doctrinal beliefs held by the recipient 
of the honor been made a condition of the award.” The board 
adopted the principles in Furman’s letter. 

In defiance of all predictions, enrollment edged back up in 1952, 
rose slightly more in the second semester, and made a sudden steep 
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turn upward in 1953, when the number of women increased by 7 
percent and the number of men increased by 16.7 percent. The com- 
bined total reached 1,273. Francis W. Bonner, professor of English, 
who replaced Christenberry as dean of the men’s college in 1953, 
when the latter accepted the presidency of Shorter College vacated 
by Burts, reported that the freshman class of 324 was second in size 
only to the freshman class in 1946, the largest up to that time at 368. 
Faculty and administrative rooms in Montague and Geer had to be 
converted into student rooms, and a house at 300 University Ridge 
was rented for the Tau Kappa Epsilon fraternity. Dean Bonner at- 
tributed the increase to the steady return of Korean War veterans, 
just before and since the end of the Korean War in July, to an active 
‘‘procurement” campaign, to an increase in transfer students, and to 
a decrease in dropouts because of a highly selective admissions policy. 

Having set its course in 1947 and confirmed it in 1950 with the 
acquisition of a new site, the board was undeterred by the economic 
slump of 1951 and 1952. Additional funds on the old two-million- 
dollar campaign had been paid in sluggishly. By 29 April 1952, how- 
ever, President Plyler reported that plans were still moving ahead 
and that he hoped to show the board something specific in the fall. 
He was eager to start the first building as soon as possible, perhaps 
an auditorium, in order to “stimulate interest” and “convince 
alumni and friends” that the new campus was not some vision of the 
future but a “‘present reality.’”” He announced that the General Edu- 
cation Board had given Furman a five-year “‘contingent grant” of 
$500,000, which would have to be matched by other gifts of two-and- 
a-half million dollars, not counting any funds already received. So 
far, Treasurer Caskey said, there was over a half a million on hand. 
At the same meeting Alester G. Furman, Jr., announced a gift of 
$100,000 by Charles Ezra Daniel, another $100,000 by his brother 
Hugh R. Daniel, and a third $100,000 given jointly by Alester G. 
Furman and his son Alester G. Furman, Jr. The Daniel brothers’ 
gift was to be reported ‘“‘anonymously.”’ The board gave an enthusias- 
tic ‘‘rising vote of thanks to these four benefactors.” On 29 July 1952 
Plyler announced a contract with the architectural firm of Perry, 
Shaw and Hepburn, Kehoe and Dean of Boston, “known for its res- 
toration of Colonial Williamsburg,” and on 21 October he gave a 
progress report of topographical maps and a review of tentative 
sketches. He said he hoped that construction would begin the next 
year. Architect Robert G. Dean met with the executive committee 
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on 10 February 1953 and explained the proposed architectural style. 
He planned to use red brick and a modified colonial style to sym- 
bolize Furman’s long tradition and numerous functional features to 
symbolize the future. In answer to questions, he said that he could 
have the chapel design ready in three months, a gymnasium design 
ready in four, and a library design in six. 

On 14 April 1953 Plyler brought in preliminary sketches of dormi- 
tories and classrooms, and the board approved the “final master 
plan.” President Plyler promised a table model, showing buildings 
and topography, in time for the convention meeting; he also an- 
nounced that he anticipated employing R. K. Webel as landscape 
architect and that he had already hired an English landscape gar- 
dener from St. Albans in Hertfordshire, England, Ronald L. Hebble- 
thwaite, for landscape installation and maintenance. Plyler said that 
he was encouraged with the progress of events: “I look forward with 
enthusiasm to the future.” Detailed maps were ready in July, and in 
August the executive committee decided to go ahead with the rais- 
ing of four million dollars in addition to the promised $3,640,000 
and other funds on hand. 

Finally, the scheduled day for ground-breaking ceremonies ar- 
rived. The board met in Long Parlor at Montague Hall on 6 Octo- 
ber 1953 for a morning business session, at which Plyler announced 
that he had $5,000,000 on hand and gave details for the four-million- 
dollar campaign. He announced that contracts had been signed for 
grading and sewer installation, and he hoped for occupancy of essen- 
tial buildings in September 1954. A round of applause greeted the 
announcement that Charles Daniel had anonymously given another 
$150,000. 

Afternoon ceremonies at the site were festive. Dignitaries sat on a 
specially constructed platform in the weeds in the shadow of Paris 
Mountain, surrounded by an enthusiastic audience of students, 
alumni, faculty, and friends. J. Dean Crain opened the service with 
prayer, the Furman Singers and band performed, and President 
Plyler spoke on the theme that would be the campaign slogan, “a 
greater Furman University for a greater tomorrow.” He called the 
moment the opening of a “challenging door of opportunity” and 
credited his friend Dean Crain with “originating the idea for the 
relocation and expansion.” He said self-effacingly: “We build not 
for personal glory or honor but for the youth of the present and 
future generations.’ Charles Furman Sims, one of the early oppo- 
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nents of the move, who was executive secretary of the convention, 
made the principal address, tracing the history of South Carolina 
Baptists and of Furman. The honor of turning the first shovel of dirt 
fell to Alester Garden Furman, great-grandson of Richard Furman 
and permanent honorary member of the board. Others taking turns 
with the shovel on behalf of groups they represented were Alester G. 
Furman Jr., retiring board chairman and great-great-grandson of the 
founder; Charles F. Sims and President Plyler; Leonard Kirklin 
Simpson, convention president; Reece Blackwell, chairman of the 
faculty; J. Dean Crain, vice-chairman of the board and chairman of 
the all-important new site committee; Julian Scarborough, new 
chairman of the board; David Marshall Ramsay, past president of 
the Woman’s College; John Roy Folsom and Mrs. Harry Collison, 
Jr., president and first vice-president of the Alumni Association; and 
Charles Bud Granger and Jo Ann Perkins, student body presidents. 
The editor of the Baptist Courier, Samuel Hovey Jones, pronounced 
the benediction. 

Three months later, at Founder’s Day ceremonies, on 11 January 
1954, the board brought one phase of Furman’s history to a fitting 
close by recognizing the anniversary of Plyler’s fifteenth year as presi- 
dent. The board reviewed his accomplishments, looked forward to 
the vast building program, and after an address by Donald Russell, 
president of the University of South Carolina, conferred on Plyler 
the honorary degree of doctor of laws. 


Chapter Seven 


CRISIS OVER FRATERNITIES, 
1954-1961 


Prospects for a new campus heightened already burgeoning efforts 
to achieve a quality program. Dean Tibbs regarded as one of his 
main tasks, he told the board in September 1953, the securing of a 
faculty that would bring Furman a “reputation among the top 
schools of America.”’ He had high hopes of doubling the percentage 
of doctorates, which had dropped from a prewar high of 27 percent 
in 1939-40 to 22 percent during the war. In his first two years he had 
brought the figure to 30 percent. In 1954-55 he increased it to 37 
percent. Of his 1955 recruits, Tibbs said on 27 September 1955, they 
constituted “one of the finest rosters of new professors, both from 
the point of view of experience in their respective fields and also in 
terms of Christian influence.” 

Nevertheless, recruitment and retention of a faculty without a 
competitive salary scale proved exceedingly frustrating. Existing 
salaries offered only “substandard wages,” ‘Tibbs said in December 
1956, and faculty members housed in the wartime prefabricated 
buildings were living in “shacks” like sharecroppers. Under these 
conditions, it was “increasingly difficult,” he said, “to secure good 
faculty members.” ‘The faculty was as good as it was, he said, only 
because of personal dedication, a sense of mission, and a willingness 
to sacrifice. Tibbs urged Plyler to increase TIAA contributions for 
older faculty members and to liberalize tuition concessions for fac- 
ulty children in 1954. As a rule, however, Plyler continued to give 
only token raises during these years when building a new campus 
had top priority. Turnover was high even when the supply of teach- 
ers was increasing. In 1956 a grant of $428,800 from the Ford 
Foundation to raise faculty salaries was good news, although the 
board deferred its use, with foundation approval, until it could in- 
vest the money as endowment and use the income for salary increases 
later in the decade. 

Equally important as the quality of the faculty was the goal of 
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maintaining a highly select and talented student body through re- 
cruitment, financial aid, objective tests, and constant guidance. To 
select and keep the best possible students in the 1950s, the deans en- 
larged and refined their recruitment procedures established in the 
1940s. They toured regional high schools; visited junior colleges in 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Georgia; and expanded high 
school weekend. The news of the new campus helped these recruit- 
ing efforts by stimulating several new scholarship funds, and Tibbs 
told the board on 27 September 1955 that “the President’s new 
scholarship program has brought to Furman the finest group of stu- 
dents we have had in a long time. Sixty percent of the new men 
students are in the upper half of their class. The percentage on the 
Woman’s Campus is even higher.”” He was confident that Furman 
was headed in the right direction for insuring quality on the new 
campus. 

One of the most important developments for raising standards 
was the University’s participation in the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. In 1951 Furman approved cooperation with the State 
College Association in giving “uniform college entrance examina- 
tions,” and in 1954, on the advice of Registrar C. Lewis Rasor, Fur- 
man began administering the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the CEEB 
in place of the more general American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination. Tibbs urged the trustees to help explain to 
the public that this new test would give better educational counsel- 
ing; it was not a device to keep students out. Furman was officially 
admitted to CEEB in 1955, when, according to Dean Bonner’s report 
to the board on 24 April 1956, the school became one of “a select 
group of about 170 colleges and universities whose purpose it is to 
cooperate for mutual benefit in the maintenance of high standards 
of admissions and academic work.” Furman became the sixteenth 
school in the South and the first school in South Carolina to require 
all applicants to take the test. The average scores of Furman women 
in 1954 were 419 on the verbal section and 405 on the mathematical 
section; the average combined score for men and women in 1959, 
the first year that records of all scores have survived, was 922. 

Guidance was an essential part of this admissions and testing pro- 
gram. Since “academic standards are steadily rising,” said Bonner, 
guidance had to increase. He said that his primary job as dean of the 
men’s college was counseling. He held about twenty conferences a 
day in 1956-57, he told the board on go April 1957, for a total of 
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about 775 conferences: “Failing students are admonished . . . ; ex- 
cellent students . . . encouraged .. . ; needy students... [in- 
formed of available aid]; erring students . . . reprimanded ... ; 
student leaders . . . advised . . . on their functions’; and all other 


students counseled, he said, according to “their problems—for every 
student had a problem.” Grading standards were still too severe for 
many students. In 1954, 134 students did not return because of aca- 
demic difficulty. At midyear another 42 dropped out. More selective 
admissions under CEEB tests in 1955 and 1956 greatly reduced the 
number of dropouts. Only 9 withdrew in January 1956. 
Instructional effectiveness was as much on the deans’ minds as 
were selective admissions, financial aid, testing, and counseling. Even 
before the adoption of the CEEB, the Graduate Record Examination 
had come to be a major means of measuring student and faculty 
achievement against national norms. Instituted in 1949 for all stu- 
dents who had completed at least seventy-five hours of credit, it pro- 
vided significant information about whether teachers were teaching 
and students learning. From the beginning, the deans were disturbed 
by the low verbal scores of Furman students. The English Depart- 
ment, therefore, proposed that all juniors be required to take a stand- 
ard examination in grammar and composition, as devised and judged 
by the English faculty, and that those who failed not be permitted 
to graduate unless they took remedial instruction to bring their per- 
formance up to a satisfactory level. The idea passed and went into 
effect in the fall of 1951. A surprisingly large number of students 
failed, and as Dean Emeritus Daniel, chairman of the English De- 
partment, reported the results, he urged all the faculty to encourage 
effective grammar and composition in their courses and to report to 
him students who were poor or who showed marked improvement. 
The second group to take the test did better. In 1952 Furman stu- 
dents also showed marked improvements in percentile standings on 
the GRE in everything except fine arts. For many years, until the 
tests were made optional in the 1960s, these percentiles dominated 
faculty discussions of standards. Dean Christenberry from 1948 to 
1953 and Dean Bonner after 1953 gave annual reports comparing 
Furman departments and students to national averages as a spur to 
effective teaching and guidance. No one on the faculty in these years 
will easily forget Dean Bonner’s aggressive pursuit of standards nor 
his insistence on effective counseling of students. Loss of students 
was not the faculty’s fault, he said—unless the faculty had not done 
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all it could to bring each student up to his highest potential. Indi- 
vidual attention was, therefore, the key to a mutually effective in- 
structional and guidance program and the main justification for the 
small, increasingly expensive private college. The junior English 
examination likewise remained a fixture, with modifications, until 
1966, when the faculty voted it out on the recommendation of the 
English Department. 

To undergird standards still further, in 1953 the faculty raised the 
requirements for citation on the Dean’s List from a 2.0 to a 2.2 grade- 
point average on a three-point scale and raised the requirements for 
membership in Hand and Torch from 2.2 to 2.5. In 1953, in antici- 
pation of a complete unification of student bodies, the Zetosophia 
Honor Society of the Woman’s College merged with Hand and 
Torch. Every three years, moreover, as it had periodically since 1927, 
Furman sought a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. The general report to 
the united chapters in 1950 brought an encouraging commendation 
for Furman, but turned down the school’s request. Repeated failure 
in the 1950s proved a bitter disappointment, for deans Tibbs and 
Bonner were convinced that their faculty, their students, and their 
program were equal to those of many schools that had chapters. 
These early failures spurred Dean Bonner to set as the major goal of 
his tenure as dean the securing of a Phi Beta Kappa chapter. 

After the plunge of 1951 and 1952, morale improved in 1953. Ko- 
rean War veterans returned, enrollment increased, jobs became more 
plentiful, and Frank Selvy thrilled Furman students and alumni on 
the basketball court. On his way to two successive all-American hon- 
ors in 1953 and 1954, Selvy became the first, and still the only, 
player in the nation to score 100 points in a major college game. He 
performed that incredible feat against Newberry College in Febru- 
ary 1954, in a game that Furman won 149-95. Selvy went on to take 
the national scoring lead that year with an average of 41.7 points a 
game. Not since the football teams of Laval and McLeod in the 
1920s and 1930s had such a frenzy swept the campus. Hornet sports 
writer Doug Mauldin declared on 8 March 1952 that basketball was 
a “fine art” as played by Selvy, Neild Gordon, and their teammates. 
A year later Larry Harding wrote that Selvy’s exploits were doing 
more “‘to bring recognition and glory to Furman than all other forces 
combined.” In 1954 Darrel Floyd joined Selvy and continued the 
tradition by taking national scoring and all-American honors in 
1955. On 22 April 1954 Tibbs thought, too, that Frank Selvy had 
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something to do with improved morale on the campus. Selvy not 
only advertised the school, he said, but gave the students a rallying 
point. Dean Futch was not impressed. She thought that there should 
be a more well-rounded “social program for the University as a 
whole” and that students missed the all-university picnics of 1952 
and 1953, established to give “unity and good spirit.” She urged 
“more lectures of a serious nature.” ‘““There should be a better bal- 
ance between cultural events and athletic events. Four basketball 
games in one week are too many even when we have Frank Selvy to 
play them.” 

At first, Tibbs’s night school had flourished. In 1951, it had 170 
enrolled, chiefly in business administration courses. But during the 
year it declined. Not only had demand fallen off during the eco- 
nomic slump, but faculty reductions meant that teachers were not 
available. The program had to be temporarily “discontinued” in the 
fall of 1952. Tibbs was disappointed, for he thought the program, 
as he reported on 21 October 1952, not only filled a need but con- 
tributed greatly to community well-being and good public relations. 
In 1953, when the University of South Carolina opened extension 
classes at Greenville High School, Tibbs hoped to resume Furman’s 
evening school to prevent increased competition. Continued demand 
for nurses, however, meant a transfer of this program into the day- 
time curriculum, and nursing students took a full semester’s load of 
five courses, in cooperation with the Nursing School of Greenville 
General Hospital, which was able to “standardize’’ its school. There 
were sixty nursing students in the fall of 1952. The ministers’ “‘re- 
fresher schools’ around the state were also thriving. In 1954 there 
were eight such schools under the direction of Jack Flanders: Green- 
ville, Anderson, Spartanburg, Long Creek, Orangeburg, Florence, 
and Charleston. 

After the ground breaking of October 1953, the board went ahead 
rapidly with preliminaries for construction. By January 1954 Heb- 
blethwaite had completed two greenhouses, an irrigation lake, and 
a nursery. Grading operations began in February, and construction 
on the first two buildings, a dormitory and a classroom building, be- 
gan in the fall. Hebblethwaite completed a twenty-five-acre lake be- 
fore the year was out, which he later “girded with a natural stone 
wall” on the east side. Plans for an entrance road off the new Poinsett 
Highway 25 were negotiated in October 1955. On 22 February, 
Plyler thought necessary funds were on hand to start on the library 
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and the administration building next, instead of, as originally 
planned, the field house and auditorium. 

At the end of the summer of 1955 the first dormitory was com- 
pleted. Although Plyler knew it was risky to operate three campuses, 
he could not wait another year. Dean Bonner therefore moved 102 
freshman men into the dormitory and 6 senior counselors and dormi- 
tory managers. It was an eager experiment in which freshmen di- 
vided their time between campuses. They had most of their classes 
in the partially completed classroom building. “Breakfast is provided 
for them in a temporary cafeteria in this building,” Dean Bonner 
told the board on 27 September 1955, “and they are brought by bus 
to the old campus for the other two meals and for afternoon classes, 
laboratories, and other activities.’”” Fortunately for the experiment, 
this 1955 freshman class was unusually bright and stable and rose to 
the historic challenge of pioneering the new campus. Bonner called 
it the “best . . . in years.’ Even though facilities were incomplete 
in the dorm and there was no heat in the classroom building until 
after Christmas, hardiness developed a rare esprit de corps. Students 
and faculty had to wear overcoats and hats to class and often had to 
stand and move about to keep warm. Work on tiling and fixtures 
forced classes to move from room to room. When work started on the 
library—midway between the dorm and classroom—students had to 
contend either with flurries of dust or quagmires of mud. Although 
Hebblethwaite’s crew was planting trees and shrubs as fast as condi- 
tions permitted—he had put in 1,400 trees and 1,000 shrubs by 1956 
—the memories of that first class of students are of a lonely, barren, 
wind-swept terrain, alternately dusty and muddy. Fortunately, rec- 
reational facilities were available. In the fall, fourteen tennis courts 
were ready; by spring, the baseball stadium and track field were in 
use; and during the year the first nine holes of a golf course were 
laid out, all surrounded by trees and shrubs. Nevertheless, problems 
of class scheduling, food, transportation, discipline, expense, and 
construction forced the new campus to be emptied for the next two 
years until construction of adequate buildings enabled the entire 
men’s campus to move. 

Work started on the administration building in January 1956. 
The cornerstone of the library was laid on 24 April, and in session 
early that morning the board named this building the James Bu- 
chanan Duke Library “in recognition of what Mr. James B. Duke 
had done for Furman in making the institution a beneficiary of the 
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Duke Endowment.” The board named one large upstairs room the 
Pitts Room and a downstairs room the Bradshaw Room, the former 
as a memorial to John Douglas Pitts in recognition of his son Reu- 
ben Burton Pitts’s donation of $100,000, and the latter after Sidney 
Ernest Bradshaw, long-time faculty “director of the library,’ whose 
early donation had helped spur development. The Pitts Room ulti- 
mately came to house the Baptist Historical Collection, including 
the papers and annuals of the various associations and the conven- 
tion, a highly valuable collection begun by Harvey Toliver Cook in 
the 1890s and continued by Loulie Latimer Owens, who helped or- 
ganize the South Carolina Baptist Historical Society in 1948 and set 
up the collection while serving as Furman’s first special collections 
librarian after the move. Also in the spring of 1956 the board started 
negotiations to borrow $2,680,000 from the Federal Housing Au- 
thority for three more dormitories and a dining hall. Work on mar- 
ried students’ apartments and part of the science hall followed in 
1957. On 20 April 1957 the board met for the first time in its “ele- 
gant new quarters” in the newly finished administration building. 
At its next meeting on 22 October it had a brief recess to tour the 
nearly completed library. On 21 January 1958 Plyler announced that 
$545,000 on hand meant that Furman could qualify for the Amelie 
McAlister Upshur estate gift of $300,000, a grant secured through 
the agency of alumnus William Henry Gambrell, friend of Logan 
Fulrath, executor of the estate, and that the auditorium would be 
named McAlister Auditorium in memory of William H. McAlister 
and his daughter Amelie McAlister Upshur. The auditorium was 
completed in the fall of 1960 and dedicated on 4 November. On 
15 April 1958 the board approved the recommendation of a special 
committee on names for other new buildings, as follows: the James 
C. Furman Classroom Building after the first president, 1859-79; 
Manly Hall, the first dormitory completed, after the second presi- 
dent, Charles Manly, 1881-97; and the three other dormitories after 
other presidents—Poteat Hall, after Edwin McNeill Poteat, 1903- 
18; McGlothlin Hall, after William Joseph McGlothlin, 1919-33; 
and Geer Hall, after Bennette Eugene Geer, 1933-38. The lounges 
connecting the halls were named after Robert Norman Daniel, pro- 
fessor of English, 1911-14 and 1920-56, and dean, 1920~48; and 
Marshall Delph Earle, professor of mathematics, 1891-1934. 

Work on the new campus had scarcely begun when rumblings in 
the North Spartanburg Baptist Association about fraternity-spon- 
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sored dancing precipitated a long, involved, and bitter controversy 
over the direction of the college. In the fall of 1954 a delegation of 
four ministers appeared before the social and religious life commit- 
tee of the board, headed by Richard Archie Ellis, to demand aboli- 
tion of fraternities and dancing. The ministers threatened to urge 
the convention to withdraw its financial support if the board did not 
comply. Unable to reach an understanding through committee, 
Board Chairman Scarborough called a special meeting on 13 De- 
cember 1954, to which the original four ministers came, along with 
six others from the Aiken Baptist Association. Scarborough allowed 
all ten to speak at length. They reiterated their charge that Furman 
was letting fraternity alumni groups hold dances, letting faculty 
members chaperone them, and providing school buses for women 
students to ride to them. They demanded an end to dances as im- 
moral and as damaging to the cause of Christian education, and they 
placed the blame on fraternities. 

When Scarborough insisted that they provide facts, not rumor, to 
substantiate their charges and theories, the ministers stated that re- 
cruitment literature exhibited in the Spartanburg Auditorium, 
namely the Bonhomie, contained pictures of students drinking and 
dancing. Dean Bonner denied these charges. The ministers then 
argued in detail that fraternities not only sponsored dances but 
encouraged drinking, blasphemy, card playing, and swearing by 
football coaches on the playing field; that fraternities were undemo- 
cratic; and that, in short, fraternities were intrinsically ““detrimen- 
tal” to the cause of Christ and had to be rooted out. Thomas Neely 
of Inman said that deacons and church members wanted “to know 
where their money goes and what it goes for’; they refused to give 
money to the cooperative program for the support of dancing. 

Against these charges, Dean Tibbs defended the faculty as dedi- 
cated and devoted. He thought the training of the Furman faculty 
comparable with that of the better liberal arts colleges in the South; 
every faculty member was a Christian, most of them Baptists; and 
all were working for a pittance because of their convictions. Dean 
Bonner presented a carefully prepared report on the five fraternities 
at Furman—KA, SAE, TKE, Theta Chi, and Pi Kappa Phi—ex- 
plaining that the college sponsored no dances but exercised no 
authority over alumni groups who sponsored off-campus dances. 
Women students could attend if they had written permission from 
their parents. Bonner said that fraternity men at Furman were high- 
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quality students. They often led the campus in academic averages 
because they had to have a C average to join and remain active. Fur- 
man’s TKE chapter had won a trophy for the highest grade average 
among all its national chapters, and SAE had led all other local 
campus groups in scholastic achievement for several years. Fraterni- 
ties, he said, created fewer disciplinary problems than other groups 
because members were busy with social affairs, school affairs, and 
studying. Seventy-nine percent of fraternity members were Baptists; 
they attended church as a group once a month; and they did “‘more to 
provide wholesome social activities on campus’ than any other 
groups. They were not snobbish or undemocratic—in fact, they were 
no more selective than civic organizations like Rotary and Civitan 
—and needy boys as well as wealthy boys belonged to them. Fraterni- 
ties did not control campus politics—in fact, they supported the elec- 
tion of a nonfraternity day student in the last election. Their will- 
ingness to live in separate houses had contributed greatly to an 
easing of the housing shortage. 

Bonner concluded by saying that it was naive to equate social vices 
with fraternities or to think that a ban on fraternities would deter 
dancing among students who came to college from homes in which 
dancing was a natural social activity. Banning both activities would 
simply drive them underground, and Bonner recalled that they had 
operated sub rosa in the past when they had been banned. He in- 
sisted that the situation did not warrant any action by the trustees. 

President Plyler was quite disturbed. “I am trying to build a 
clean institution,” he said, and he explained that one of his goals had 
always been to promote Christian education: if he knew something 
was clearly injurious to that purpose, he would eliminate it. He was 
hurt, he said, that none of the ten ministers, seven of whom had been 
students at Furman during his administration, had come to him first 
with this criticism instead of “violating the laws by sending malli- 
cious and libelous matter through the mail.” He did not see any need 
for action but said that he would leave the decision to the board 
and would abide by its will. The ministers still insisted that Furman 
abolish fraternities, “come down” heavily on dancing, and show the 
world that Furman really stood for Christ. They said that the ad- 
ministration could ‘exterminate’ dancing and exercise firm control 
over extracurricular off-campus activities if it wanted to and insisted 
that fraternities “should have no place on the new campus.” After 
the presentation, the board concluded that the ministers had failed 
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to substantiate the case that greek-letter fraternities were injurious 
to the spiritual life of Furman and deferred action until April. 

On 12 April 1955, after additional discussion, the board defeated ~ 
a motion to oppose fraternities on the new campus by adopting a 
substitute motion to defer action till October. Criticism from around 
the state, however, bristled Board Chairman Alester G. Furman, Jr., 
into calling a second special meeting on 10 May 1955, at which he 
appointed a committee headed by George Henry Moore to make an 
“intensive study’ and to report back in the fall with recommenda- 
tions. A pamphlet that made “an unwarranted attack upon the ad- 
ministration” illustrated the frenzy of the opposition soon afterward, 
but Furman advised the board in September to ignore it as “baseless 
criticism.’’ After the board voted its confidence in Plyler, Moore pre- 
sented his committee’s report, which concluded that the administra- 
tion was handling problems “in a commendable manner” and found 
no “‘sufficient reasons for the abolition of fraternities.’”” The report 
passed by such a narrow margin, however, that B. M. Edwards sug- 
gested reconsideration after lunch, at which time Ellis presented a 
resolution calling for “no provision for or permission granted for 
fraternity houses on or off the new campus” and for no dances to be 
“sponsored by any organization of students or organized alumni of 
an active student organization on or off campus.” The resolution 
passed. 

The convention was not satisfied. Conservatives resented the 
board’s arrogant defiance. Moderate leaders like James Bowers, John 
Lawrence Slaughter, Samuel George Lovell, Jr., and Leon Mobly 
Latimer were unable to prevail. The convention wanted “Greek- 
letter Social Fraternities” abolished, not just unhoused, and, after a 
stormy debate in 1955, passed such a motion. In 1956 Ellis’s commit- 
tee sent out a progress report to all ministers, essentially asking for 
more time. At the convention in 1957 Ellis’s committee made a still 
more lengthy report, requesting understanding. The committee did 
not wish to defy the convention, but it had to consider the interests 
of students. It also announced plans for a new position, director of 
social activities. The report temporarily satisfied the convention, 
which agreed to leave the matter in the hands of the trustees. On the 
board’s instructions, Dean Bonner had long since directed fraterni- 
ties and alumni groups to stop holding dances and had placed one 
group on probation for disobedience. 

The convention’s demand for abolition of fraternities in Novem- 
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ber 1955 unleashed angry reactions from students, who vented their 
fury in a series of vandalistic panty raids. Charles Goldsmith King, 
Jr., former editor of the Hornet and author of a column, described 
the students on three campuses as like “armed camps,” ready to 
become disruptive again at any minute. King accused the Baptists of 
setting a poor example of unreasonable government. The campus, 
he said, was under a rule of oppression, and for several years Hornet 
editors Alfred Raymond McNeely, Jerry C. Davis, Robert L. 
Thompson, Jr., and Sara Lynn Williams reiterated charges of a re- 
pressive approach to discipline by the deans’ offices, citing such de- 
tails as flashlight checks into parked cars on the woman’s campus and 
arbitrary transfers of room assignments, in addition to orders pro- 
hibiting alumni-sponsored off-campus dances. 

President Plyler’s policy of tightening the reins of authority to 
avoid antagonizing the convention had actually begun earlier, in 
May 1955, when the faculty committee on student publications 
under the chairmanship of Dean Bonner confiscated the spring issue 
of the Echo, partly because several articles were controversial and 
partly because the editors, Joan Lipscomb and Hubert Cooper, Jr., 
had bypassed their faculty advisor. Lipscomb’s own article, ‘““No Way 
Back,” called the recent 1954 United States Supreme Court decision 
outlawing school segregation a “fact which all the emotionalism of 
Southern politicians cannot alter” and urged Southern leaders to 
comply. There is “simply no way back to the way things once were,” 
she said, adding that many Furman students favored integration. An 
article by Charles King, ‘‘Perversion of the Baptist Heritage,” a re- 
view of Wesley Shrader’s satiric Dear Charles, rebuked Baptists for 
what King called their alleged “obsession”’ with numbers at the ex- 
pense of spirit. Unaware of some very progressive statements and 
solid achievements on racial matters over the past decades by the 
social service commission of the convention, headed by Frontiss 
Clyde Helms, King berated the Baptists for racial bigotry that en- 
couraged missionary work with African blacks while ignoring blacks 
in white kitchens and white backyards. Lipscomb’s sensational head- 
line “Ice Cream Jesus’ for an article by Evelyn Cleveland about 
vacation Bible school satirized the practice of enticing slum children 
into church with offers of ice cream. 

When the faculty committee learned about the contents of The 
Echo on 18 May, the committee members went to Hiott Press to ex- 
amine them. After a long and agonizing session with the editors, the 
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committee concluded that release of the issue was “not in the best 
interest of Furman” and promptly ordered destruction of all 1,500 
copies. Student author King was incensed. Taking a cast-off proof 
from a trash can, he reported the incident to the Greenville news- 
papers, charging the committee with censorship and repudiation of 
the purpose of a liberal education, which, he said, is to teach stu- 
dents to think and to put thoughts into words and deeds. The Asso- 
ciated Press carried the story to the nation, much to the chagrin of 
the president and deans and to the vindictive delight of many stu- 
dents. Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the NAACP, saw the story 
in Jet and sent Lipscomb a note of congratulation and sympathy. To 
prevent any further occurrence of this kind, in the spring of 1956 the 
student government created a student publications board to super- 
vise publications; to elect editors, who had previously been selected 
openly; and to recommend budgets. Editors would be responsible 
for their publications, and there would be no “precensorship” of 
contents. 

After the convention action in November 1955, Blue Key and 
Senior Order calmly passed a resolution approving of fraternities 
for their “worthwhile contributions” to campus life. A Hornet poll 
in December, the first of its kind, showed overwhelming student sup- 
port for fraternities and for the appointment of a director of social 
activities. In the following months a student-faculty committee of 
six students and three faculty members attempted to improve the 
atmosphere by bringing about several reforms, including a reinstitu- 
tion of all-University picnics beginning in the spring of 1956, a 
dating lounge, study days before exams, better postal service, unlim- 
ited cuts for juniors and seniors who had a 2.2 average, and abandon- 
ing of double cuts on days before holidays. For the next several years 
student leaders under the deans’ supervision gave long and arduous 
attention to the whole matter of joint men’s and women’s constitu- 
tions. In December 1957 they created a social board to help draw up 
rules and regulations in preparation for the move to the new 
campus. 

The faculty, under the leadership of Dean Bonner, undertook a 
searching examination of educational goals in an effort to draw up 
an academic master plan for the future comparable to that for the 
physical plant. Many factors prompted the study. Most pressing was 
the uneasy feeling that recent growth had been random and needed 
to come under an orderly blueprint. ROTC, for instance, intro- 
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duced in 1950, had increased the graduation requirement from 122 
to 128 hours, but the options for non-ROTC students—consisting 
of orientation courses, “Social Manners” and “Social Ethics,’ called 
Education 100 and 200, and art and philosophy—were arbitrary. 
The curriculum had not been carefully revised since the 1930s. 
Equally significant was the theoretical conflict over the vocational 
trend in course offerings, an issue that had swept the nation in the 
postwar decade. Economic demands had greatly changed since the 
war. One group of faculty members wanted to strengthen the eco- 
nomics and business offerings to meet professional needs; tradition- 
alists wanted to strengthen liberal arts by deemphasizing some of the 
professional interests that Dean Tibbs had introduced, such as en- 
gineering, nursing, and the psychology of religion. The failure of 
Furman’s attempt to secure a Phi Beta Kappa chapter in 1949 had 
encouraged the traditionalists. The main reason for rejection, wrote 
Carl Billman, executive secretary of Phi Beta Kappa, was the exces- 
sive ‘leeway for vocational training.” There were more business and 
economics majors than any other group in the graduating class of 
1949; majors in home economics and physical education were re- 
ceiving bachelor of arts degrees; and nearly half of the freshmen 
admitted that year had three or more high school vocational units. 
Applications to Phi Beta Kappa in 1952 and 1955 apparently failed 
for the same reason. There was also renewed discussion about ex- 
panding the graduate program. Charles W. Burts, who had returned 
as director of graduate studies in 1953, brought to completion plans 
begun by Henry Grady Owens, chairman of the department of edu- 
cation, for forming a graduate council and inaugurating a new 
M.Ed. program, which the faculty adopted in December 1955, effec- 
tive the next year. Various department heads were constantly con- 
ferring with Dean Bonner in his first two years as dean about 
proposing major changes in their programs, and he was eager to 
learn where “‘we’ve been, where we now are, and where we're going” 
before supporting every request. 

The Piedmont of South Carolina was changing racially as well as 
booming financially, and some members of the faculty hoped to find 
ways to make Furman responsive to the needs of the black commu- 
nity by developing an open admissions policy and founding a sum- 
mer session for black teachers. Still another issue was the conviction 
that Furman’s business operation was archaic. There was no effective 
mechanism for budgeting. Departments of instruction had no sig- 
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nificant access to funds. In addition to all these policy differences, 
there were unresolved personality clashes and crises of leadership 
within several departments, and there was widespread support for a 
complete overhaul of faculty conditions and status—salaries, partici- 
pation in policy making, work load, hospitalization, off-campus con- 
sulting practices, housing—in short, a general desire to replace a 
paternalistic relationship with a more professional and collegiate re- 
lationship in the academic community. Through all these issues, 
there ran a tremor of anxiety about the move to the new campus and 
growing concern about overcommitment to buildings at the expense 
of the academic process. 

These issues came to a head in a curriculum committee meeting 
in November 1955, when Carlyle Ellett, chairman of the department 
of economics and business administration, asked for advice on 
strengthening his department and a committee member proposed 
that the thirty-eight-hour limit in one department be waived for 
majors and that Ellett’s department be divided. Although sharp dif- 
ferences emerged, including opposition by the department immedi- 
ately affected, the curriculum committee, headed by Daniel, re- 
ported to the November faculty meeting its general support of the 
idea. It also set up a subcommittee headed by Burts to study profes- 
sional and vocational majors. At the next curriculum committee 
meeting, opposition flowered into a debate over “basic philosophy,” 
and at the December faculty meeting Daniel reported the commit- 
tee’s decision to put off making any change until a special committee 
could “study at length our educational goals.’ Daniel’s report ar- 
gued that “the faculty of any school would do well to submit itself to 
a periodic examination of its educational philosophy” and especially 
to review its direction to see whether recent changes taking place— 
“almost imperceptibly’—were “in accord with that policy.” 

At its January meeting, the faculty approved the creation of a 
study committee to consist of three members from each division, and 
Dean Tibbs called a meeting of department heads to draw up a pro- 
posal for a grant of $7,000 to $10,000 from the Ford Foundation 
under its plan of support for “Utilization of College Teaching Re- 
sources.” In February the faculty approved a self-study steering com- 
mittee, which elected Charles Eugene Looper chairman, Dean Futch 
vice-chairman, and Dean Bonner secretary and quickly drew up 
questionnaires and a list of topics for study. After polling the faculty 
to determine the scope of the study, the committee concluded that it 
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would examine “every aspect of the university” and accordingly or- 
ganized itself into nine subcommittees involving the entire faculty: 
admissions, curriculum, student affairs, faculty affairs, counseling, 
extracurricular activities, public relations, library, and graduate pro- 
gram. On 8 March 1956 President Plyler responded to Looper’s in- 
vitation for reactions by suggesting that the curriculum clearly pro- 
vide for general education and that it “leave off all fringe courses” 
not needed in a liberal arts college, eliminate overlapping, and in- 
crease the size of classes. These steps would not only reduce costs, he 
thought, but would be a move toward qualifying for a Phi Beta 
Kappa chapter. Plyler hoped to see the faculty tighten its grading, 
hold more departmental meetings, and give departmental examina- 
tions; he was also eager to increase school spirit and loyalty, espe- 
cially among ministerial students and athletes. 

On 26 April Clarence Faust, president of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education of the Ford Foundation, turned down 
Tibbs’s request for a grant. Faust said that there were eleven hun- 
dred applications and that Furman’s was not experimental enough 
nor specifically applicable to all of higher education. Looper im- 
mediately requested $4,700 from the administration for clerical help 
and travel allowances, but Julian Scarborough, administrative direc- 
tor, replied on 28 April 1956 that he and President Plyler were “‘un- 
able to find anything for . . . [a] Self-Study at this time.” The steer- 
ing committee thought the study was vital and went ahead with 
whatever support it could get from departmental budgets. 

During the spring and summer the self-study committees worked 
furiously to gather information through questionnaires from stu- 
dents, faculty, departments, and administration. President Plyler 
vetoed Looper’s request to include alumni in the questionnaires. At 
the opening faculty meeting in the fall of 1956, on 8 September, the 
committee distributed its “Report on Current Policy.” Understand- 
ably tedious, the report, nevertheless, gave a valuable description of 
current practice, often enriched with historical information and sta- 
tistical data. The section on curriculum prepared under the direc- 
tion of Looper was extremely important because of its survey of the 
curriculum by Dean Emeritus Daniel and its statements on depart- 
mental objectives. Daniel’s survey supplemented his Furman Uni- 
versity: A History by pointing out the trend at Furman toward spe- 
cialized and vocational studies in the 1920s and 1930s. Reports from 
the departments largely agreed that Furman was and should con- 
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tinue to be a liberal arts college, stressing broad and general educa- 
tion, but also agreed that vocational competence of students was not 
only realistic but compatible with the aims and goals of liberal arts. 
Excerpts from the departments of history, English, and political 
science called for a more select, cosmopolitan student body able to 
benefit from liberal education and avoidance of any more expansion 
of vocational training beyond its regional suitability and appropri- 
ateness to “the capacities of the University.” 

During the fall the self-study committee prepared a set of recom- 
mendations based on this Current Policy report and called it “Re- 
port Number g, February 1, 1957.’ This report reaffirmed the objec- 
tives of Furman as a liberal arts college and redefined “‘liberal” to 
include being enough of a specialist in something to earn a living. It 
recognized that the degree of specialization varied with each stu- 
dent. As might be expected, the most controversial section of the 
report concerned a proposal to reorganize the curriculum into a 
division of business administration and economics, a division of edu- 
cation, and a division of arts and sciences, each apparently with dif- 
ferent degrees. Three of the departments to be included in the 
division of education—education, physical education, and home eco- 
nomics—objected strenuously to being lumped into a non-—liberal 
arts division. Henry Grady Owens, chairman of the education de- 
partment, said that the value of Furman’s teacher-training program 
was its liberal approach; prospective secondary teachers majored in 
their subject-matter field. After two long and stormy sessions, the 
faculty finally rejected the idea of a division of education. It ap- 
proved the division of economics and business administration, al- 
though Tibbs and Ellett voted against it. 

Wide-ranging in its coverage, the Recommendations report, as re- 
vised and adopted on g May 1957, urged many valuable curriculum 
reforms and strongly supported improvement of faculty status, in- 
cluding the preparation of a faculty handbook, an increase in sala- 
ries, adoption of a salary scale, provision of secretarial service, and 
representation on the board of trustees. Some of these latter items 
apparently struck the president as evidence of a faculty rebellion, 
for he not only absented himself from all deliberations but sent 
Dean Bonner to attend a special meeting of AAUP to try to prevent 
stronger statements involving faculty status. Plyler acknowledged 
receipt of the Recommendations in November 1957 and said: “Some 
matters have been taken to the Board of Trustees and others will be 
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presented in due time. The proposals on organization need further 
study—more divisions may be needed. A committee of the Trustees 
is making a study of graduate work.’’ But, he cautioned, most of the 
recommendations, if carried out, would be expensive. 

Contrary to recommendations, Dean Tibbs announced on 21 
April 1958 the formation of a division of fine arts and the appoint- 
ment of four divisional directors: DuPre Rhame, fine arts; Bonner, 
humanities; Southern, who returned as professor of chemistry in the 
fall of 1958 after an absence of ten years, mathematics and natural 
sciences; and John Willard Hoskins, social sciences. Tibbs explained 
that these positions were primarily “supervisory.” The division di- 
rectors would interpret “to the administration the needs, problems, 
and policies of the particular divisions.” Unfortunately these posi- 
tions were neither fully understood nor thoroughly discussed. Ex- 
cept in the sciences, where Southern took over the planning of the 
annual science fair and coordinated grant requests from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, and in fine arts, where Rhame helped 
coordinate the schedule of events and oversaw the use of Ramsay 
Fine Arts Building and later McAlister Auditorium, these posts re- 
mained largely titular. 

Even though never fully sanctioned, the faculty self-study of 
1955-57 proved highly valuable. It cleared the air, provided a forum 
for debate, reaffirmed the liberal arts ideal, showed the need for a 
divisional structure in an expanding faculty, and clearly demon- 
strated the vitality of a faculty concerned about academic direction 
and faculty welfare. The self-study approach itself was innovative. It 
was one of the first of its kind by a college in the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which later adopted the 
method in its accreditation procedures. It also showed differences 
between the Plyler administration and faculty at a time of crucial 
conflict in the board over its own authority. Several significant resig- 
nations in 1957, including Looper’s departure to enter business, sig- 
naled widespread discontent. 

Symptomatic of this discontent, though not typical, was the seeth- 
ing controversy between Louis Williams and his associates in 
biology. Trouble started when Williams apparently boasted of the 
superiority of his teaching ability, belittled the grading standards of 
his colleagues, and publicly protested the unfairness of having to 
substitute for Dayton Riddle, chairman of the department, during a 
prolonged illness. Williams’s public complaints reached the point at 
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which President Plyler asked Williams on 7 May 1956 not to air his 
grievances, for they were confidential affairs. Trouble occurred a 
year later when Williams learned that a new and younger faculty 
member was to be brought into the department at a higher rank 
than he and, as Williams assumed, would be next in line for the 
chairmanship. Williams claimed that Dean Tibbs had promised him 
the chairmanship. Again Williams took his case to the faculty, to 
several alumni, and to students, who circulated a petition on his 
behalf; he wrote the chairman of the board; and still later he dis- 
tributed his complaints to students in a red mimeographed sheet, 
which he also showed to officers of the South Carolina State Confer- 
ence of the American Association of University Professors, meeting 
at Clemson in early 1958. President Plyler, meanwhile, had dis- 
missed him in February, effective in June, and called a committee of 
the faculty to hear his case. The committee consisted of five mem- 
bers, each chosen by a principal: Gilpatrick representing Riddle; 
R. C. Blackwell representing Tibbs; and Robert Cinnamond 
Tucker, librarian, and Alfred Sandlin Reid, assistant professor of 
English, president and vice-president respectively of the Furman 
chapter of AAUP, representing Williams. These four elected John 
Roland Patty, professor of physics, to serve as the fifth man and 

elected Gilpatrick as chairman, who appointed Reid as secretary. 
Eager to be fair and to comply with the 1940 Statement of Prin- 
ciples of Academic Freedom and Tenure and particularly with the 
provisions of the 1958 Statement on Procedural Standards in Dis- 
missal Proceedings, the committee asked President Plyler for ex- 
plicit charges in writing and wrote to the Washington office of 
AAUP describing its methods and asking for counsel. When told to 
proceed, the committee then heard Williams’s defense to five written 
charges of violating principles of academic freedom. It heard deposi- 
tions and testimony from witnesses and principals, kept careful 
stenographic records, and wrote up its findings. Although conceding 
that there was some provocation, the committee rejected Williams's 
defense that he was blameless and found him guilty of four of the 
five charges: namely, that he introduced the extraneous matter of 
his personal grievances into his classes; that in class and out he espe- 
cially ‘‘made derogatory remarks” about Riddle and “challenged the 
integrity” of Tibbs; that he “circulated mimeographed material 
. containing many statements . . . which may be construed in 
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violation of his probation . . .”; and that he created a disturbing 
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“atmosphere . . . in which neither students nor faculty can do their 
best work.” 

The committee reluctantly concluded that Williams, “by some 
quirk of character, defeated his own promotion by an unfortunate 
series of tactless blunders of personality . . . when it is almost posi- 
tive that under normal circumstances he would have received a pro- 
motion and ultimately would have stood in line for headship of the 
department.” The committee further concluded that his circulating 
his mimeographed material and displaying it widely off campus was 
“flagrantly tactless, undignified, and in no manner whatsoever— 
whatever the provocation—becoming to our standard of professional 
ethics.”” The committee recommended that Williams be discharged. 
In a statement of “corollary conclusions,” the committee went on to 
recommend, in accord with an AAUP opinion that “a dismissal pro- 
ceeding is a symptom of failure,” a “closer cooperation” between ad- 
ministration and heads of departments concerned in decisions of 
tenure and “in matters of employing, promoting, or terminating the 
employment of faculty members.” It also recommended formulating 
policies and publishing them in a faculty handbook. 

In addition to being a symptom of administrative-faculty tensions 
in the transitional years during which Furman was building a cam- 
pus, appeasing the conservative wing of the convention, and recon- 
ciling the differences of a rapidly expanding faculty, the Williams 
case also represented the first real test of the academic freedom and 
tenure provisions adopted in 1940. It demonstrated that conditions 
had vastly improved since the time of the Gezork and Bozard cases 
twenty years earlier. Williams received a year’s salary in keeping 
with due process, and the Washington office of AAUP refused to 
take his case. Ten years later when Bertram H. Davis, general secre- 
tary of AAUP, came to speak to the Furman chapter of AAUP, he 
remarked that he had just joined the Washington staff when the 
Williams appeal came in, and he had been impressed by the fairness 
and thoroughness of the Furman hearing. 

Finally the essential buildings on the new campus were ready— 
four dormitories, a dining hall, library, classrooms, and an adminis- 
tration building—and the long-awaited move took place in the sum- 
mer of 1958. Although construction continued until Christmas on 
the central portion of the science hall (all that was planned at that 
time) , on a small athletic building (hastily substituted for the pro- 
jected field house), and on the married students’ apartments, the 
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enure men’s college and most of the senior women occupied the new 
campus in time for the start of classes in September. The dining hall 
had to double as a meeting place for weekly chapel, convocation, 
and other student assemblies, but work on roads, pathways and 
landscaping, in addition to that on major buildings, proved only 
minor nuisances in contrast with the excitement of the successful 
relocation. For the senior men who had pioneered as freshmen in 
two incomplete buildings three years earlier, it was a homecoming. 
To nearly everyone else it was a novelty and a culmination of plans. 
Dormitories were crowded. The class of freshman men was almost 
one hundred students larger than that of 1957. Only the women had 
no great cause for rejoicing, and women’s enrollment dropped 
sharply, perhaps as a result of disparity between women’s and men’s 
residence facilities. 

In spite of the pall of gloom shed by the fraternity controversy for 
the past three years, morale among men, according to Dean Bonner, 
ran high. The board was thrilled, and President Plyler was under- 
standably filled with a mixture of nostalgia for the old and of pride 
in the new, as indicated by his column in the alumni magazine for 
October 1958. He recognized that the new campus “‘is not in keeping 
with all the traditions—but it serves every educational, spiritual and 
moral need.”’ Some of the symbols of old traditions, nevertheless, 
made the move. The plaque honoring James C. Furman for his sacri- 
ficial devotion was transferred from the old James C. Furman Sci- 
ence Hall to the new James C. Furman Classroom Building. A 
replica of the “Block F,” a large concrete letter F that had “served as 
a meeting place, bench and footrest for . . . bull sessions at the 

. intersection near the library,” soon went into place by the base- 
ball stadium across from Poteat Hall, complete with a memorial 
plaque to the class of 1928, which had given the original. The dingy 
old “Doughboy, the bronze statue of a World War I infantry soldier, 
which had stood in the circle behind the library since 1921,’’ was 
placed south of the lake at the entrance to the path leading to the 
golf course. The small “Old College” two-room frame classroom 
building, one of the two original “‘out-buildings’’ used in 1852 when 
Richard Furman Hall was under construction, later used for the 
Quaternion Club, was put north of the lake. Eventually, the domi- 
nant symbol of the college, a brick replica of the old Bell Tower, 
went up in 1964-65 on a narrow peninsula jutting out from the site 
of the old college. Winston Babb, professor of history and assistant 
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to Dean Bonner in charge of assigning students to dormitories and 
getting them settled in this first year on the new campus, preserved 
the excitement of those historic days in an article entitled “Furman 
University Moves Its Campus.” Babb provided details of how Dean 
Bonner planned and coordinated the entire move and how Albert 
Neely Sanders, associate professor of history, supervised the work 
crew. 

Within three years a new symbol emerged when in the spring of 
1961 the students, led by Pep Club president Clarence Alvin Brown, 
successfully brought about the unification of all athletic teams under 
the name “Paladins.” Robert L. Thompson, Jr., editor of the 
Hornet, had first urged some kind of unified symbol in a nickname 
in September 1958. Sports editor Jeffry Dow Colet repeated the call 
in an editorial on 25 March 1961, and the Pep Club immediately 
polled the students and got in touch with Harry Coggins, president 
of the Hurricane Club, and Claud Sapp Funderburk, president of 
the Alumni Association, for their support. In a student-body vote, 
the name “Paladins” easily won out over “Hurricane,” “Hornets,” 
and all other contenders, not only because it was easier to represent 
but because it reflected the recent glory of the Selvy-Floyd era and 
connoted something of the shining future of the college in its new 
location. The faculty and board approved the unified symbol in 
May, and in the fall of 1961 the student newspaper changed its name 
to the Paladin. In its upper righthand corner it sported a new mast, 
a sketch of a mounted knight in armor brandishing a shield with a 
large “F.” At football games that fall the symbol became animated 
in the lively spectacle of a purple-plumed knight on a white horse 
who charged down the sidelines of Sirrine Stadium after every 
Furman touchdown. Even Scoop Latimer would have been surprised 
to see his 1927 image come to life. 

Almost as if accepting the challenge, Coach Robert King’s 1961 
football team, led by fullback Tom Campbell and quarterback Billy 
Canty, posted a 7-3 record, Furman’s best season since 1936, and 
then turned down an invitation to play in the Tangerine Bowl in 
Orlando, Florida. Canty played in the Senior Bowl in Mobile, and 
King was voted coach of the year in the state. The basketball Pala- 
dins likewise had a winning season. They won the Poinsettia Classic 
in December, and Jerry Smith received honorable-mention honors 
on the Associated Press all-American team in March. By the time the 
replica of the tower went up on the peninsula in the lake, the Pala- 
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din had almost replaced it as the informal Furman symbol, having 
already appeared on stationery, parking stickers, and jerseys as well 
as on the newspaper masthead. In 1962 it officially replaced the hor- 
net opposite the tower on the class rings. The soda shop in the new 
student center in 1965 inevitably became the “Pala-Den.”’ 

For three more years after 1958, however, Furman still operated 
two campuses, and the Woman's College remained divided. At first 
only senior women, but later some junior women, lived on the new 
campus, and all upperclass women had to be bussed for advanced 
classes. Home economics had to be phased out completely after 1960 
because facilities planned in the classroom building for this program 
had to be used for a temporary student center, housing a soda shop 
managed by Junius Gladney and a U.S. Post Office substation man- 
aged by Dorothy Johnson Gentry. Women’s enrollment, neverthe- 
less, went back up in 1959 and, with the prospect of five new resi- 
dence halls for women, continued upward in 1960. Total student 
enrollment reached 1,504 in 1960, the largest ever except for one 
year after the war. 

Negotiations for borrowing money for women’s dorms, however, 
were delayed until the fall of 1959, and construction was not begun 
until January 1960. The buildings were finally completed in the 
summer of 1961, and the Woman’s College then made its move, the 
first since its founding in 1854. Unlike the men’s dorms, consisting 
of four separate buildings arranged to form the corners of a quad- 
rangle, the women’s residence halls were grouped under one roof, 
topped by a bronze cupola and a screened-off sundeck. There were 
five stories on three levels. Two wings branched out parallel to each 
other from the rear sides of the central hall, and two more wings 
branched out at right angles toward the lake from these wings. The 
board named the central unit Judson Hall after Charles Hallette 
Judson, president of the predecessor of the Woman’s College from 
1864 to 1878, and Mary Camilla Judson, lady principal from 1878 to 
1903; the north parallel wing Ramsay Hall after David Marshall 
Ramsay, president from 1912 to 1931; the south parallel wing 
Townes Hall after Alexander Sloan Townes, president from 1878 to 
1894; the north right-angle wing Haynsworth Hall after Harry John 
Haynsworth, long-time treasurer and trustee of Furman, 1895- 
1941; and the south right-angle wing McBee Hall after Vardy 
McBee, the patron of culture in early Greenville and donor of land 
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for the original site of the academies that became the Woman’s 
College. 

With this move from its original site, the Woman’s College for- 
ever lost that separate identity that older alumnae had valiantly 
cherished. Olivia Futch retained her title as dean of the Woman’s 
College until her retirement from administration in 1965, and wom- 
en’s records remained separate for a short while; but women stu- 
dents welcomed complete integration. When a huge seal of the 
former Woman’s College in blue and gold went up high over the 
entrance columns in the spring of 1962, they protested vainly. ‘Their 
protests about the placing of small Greenville Woman’s College em- 
blems on four wooden door handles in the foyer, however, brought 
about the removal of the door handles. Nor could the women stu- 
dents understand the symbolism of the new two-tiered fountain in 
front, erected in 1963-64 by Erkins Studio of New York and sur- 
rounded by old brick from the Ramsay Fine Arts Building. The top 
basin, adorned with gargoyles, was topped by the figure of two boys 
holding a dolphin; the larger lower basin was adorned with lions’ 
heads. Students of the Woman’s College had already given up such 
long-standing social traditions as the Daisy Chain and the Hanging 
of the Greens. What did dolphins, gargoyles, and lions, the Paladin 
asked, have to do with either old or new Furman? 

Some tokens of the past, nevertheless, made their way without 
question to the new campus. The “Shack,” a rustic one-room social 
hut built as a gift from the class of 1937 from “unsquared lumber 
with bark on,” soon found its way to the “Old College’ area across a 
cove of the lake. Four entrance columns, the gifts of the Woman’s 
College classes of 1920 through 1923, came to mark the entrances of 
the rear drives to Haynsworth and McBee halls. Two smaller col- 
umns were rebuilt at the entrances to the winding “Old College” 
entrance road. Several pieces of furniture also came from the old 
campus to the new reception lobby and parlors—some ebony 
benches, a telephone bench, and several old science cabinets to hold 
the Poteat collection of Oriental curios from the China Room of 
the old East parlors. Some new Japanese prints around the walls ex- 
tended this decor. The Japanese garden, however, laid out in 1963 
at the extreme north end of the lake, complete with teahouse, dwarf 
trees, ponds, stepping stones, palisade paths, and tiny arching 
bridges reflected the personal tastes of its designers, Mrs. John L. 
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Plyler and Mrs. Arthur H. Moehlenbrock, part-time art teacher, 
rather than a conscious attempt to give the women’s living area a 
consistent Oriental motif. Circular tables and chairs from the Wom- 
an’s College dining room were placed in the kitchen alcoves 
throughout the five residence halls. Except for memories of alum- 
nae, these relics were all that remained of the Woman’s College. 

But the Woman’s College move was not an occasion for much nos- 
talgia. The women students and President Plyler were jubilant for 
different reasons—the women because they were physically part of 
Furman, President Plyler because he had finally brought about com- 
plete unification and consolidation after twenty-eight years of di- 
vided campuses. 


Chapter Exght 


EARLY YEARS ON THE NEW CAMPUS, 
1961-1964 


The facts will not justify the temptation to describe Furman’s early 
years on the new campus as the glowing fulfillment of a dream. 
They were anxious, troubled years. Procedures and traditions had to 
be forged out afresh. Until the women moved in 1961, the campuses 
were more widely separated than ever. There was still no student 
center, and the city of Greenville was no longer within an easy walk 
to satisfy social demands, one of the disadvantages of the move that 
Plyler had warned the board about in 1950. The newness of the 
physical plant raised expectations for achievement beyond the level 
of capacities—in learning, in moral and spiritual idealism, in social 
life, in athletics, and in national image. The faculty had embarked 
on an exacting course of high standards. Social change was in the 
air. Forever in the background was the harsh, insistent voice of sec- 
tarian critics demanding control, clamoring for abolition of fraterni- 
ties and dances, clinging to an outmoded ethic of negativism in an 
age of civil rights, new frontiers, high-minded idealism, and the 
opening of horizons of opportunity. 

Until the women finally moved, the worst frustrations remained 
in abeyance. By mid-winter of 1961—62, the novelty of a unified sym- 
bol and of promenades around the lake had worn off. The men’s 
dormitories were jammed beyond capacity. The tiny impromptu 
soda shop and mail room were a nightmare of congestion. Parking 
facilities were inadequate. Dining arrangements were awkward. 
There never seemed to be enough books, and some teachers were 
notably uninspiring. The women’s parlors were too small and too 
luxurious to allow for informal evening recreation. The classroom 
buildings, in use at night, were closed to wandering students, who 
therefore began to congregate in the library in large, unmanageable 
numbers, the serious ones to study, the others to socialize. A mood 
of despair and imprisonment set in. One columnist in the Paladin 
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voiced this new despair when he wrote that “the idea of a magnifi- 
cent sunrise at Furman is so absurd it is funny.” A boycott of the 
dining hall occurred in October 1961, an awkward student prank 
led by Marshall Frady, normally a torchbearer for more dignified 
causes. As discontent increased, the honor system nearly broke down. 
That the situation did not end in chaos is perhaps due to the good 
judgment of student government leaders and to the strength and 
dedication of Dean Bonner, whose extremely unpopular role as the 
president’s buffer on all sides became increasingly difficult. Dean 
Bonner told the faculty on 5 February 1962 that student morale was 
at its lowest since World War II. At this crucial moment, student 
government, the social board, and joint student-faculty-administra- 
tive committees worked diligently to resolve conflicts, relax a few 
rules, open up certain campus facilities to students, and encourage 
patience, understanding, and cooperation. The opening of a social 
lounge in the basement of the library released some of the tension. 

The situation was aggravated by the fraternity controversy, which 
raged furiously into its second and third rounds. Perhaps the board 
was wrong to peg the principle of its autonomy on a relatively unim- 
portant issue like fraternities, but it realized that a student center 
was not in sight and that students linked their social fortunes to fra- 
ternities. At any rate, the battle not only tied the administration’s 
hands in these transitional years but encouraged an unfortunate at- 
mosphere of resentment toward Baptists for hypocritical attitudes 
that mocked the moral and spiritual ideal that Furman stood for. Al- 
most immediately after the move in 1958, the convention resumed its 
struggle for control; Cullen Crook took the floor at its 1959 meeting 
and moved that since the board had not reported in 1958, the con- 
vention should demand a complete report in 1960 on progress 
toward abolition of fraternities. Board Chairman Dotson McGinnis 
Nelson, Jr., pastor of the First Baptist Church of Greenville, argued 
that it was ‘“‘unwise to abolish” fraternities at a time when social life 
was seriously limited and requested that the convention leave the 
matter in the hands of the trustees, as had been granted at the 1957 
meeting. The convention—its advocates of a new “Low Country 
College” and others aroused by the stubbornness of the Furman 
board—rejected all arguments and passed Crook’s motion easily. In 
November 1960, however, after much debate, the board presented a 
strong rebuttal of the convention’s claim to authority, arguing that 
the convention had not had pertinent facts in 1955; that the situa- 
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tion had changed; that fraternities were cooperative, had no houses, 
sponsored no dances, and had high academic standards; and that the 
presence of fraternities “stimulates scholarship and contributes 
toward the harmony of the student body.” In the light of these facts, 
the board “respectfully” requested the convention to “withdraw its 
request for abolishment of Greek Letter Social Fraternities” and 
leave the question to the board, “to whom it rightfully belongs.” 
“The Board of Trustees should have the stewardship of manage- 
ment of the Institution in accord with its own judgment by ob- 
serving the respective rights of the Convention and of the Board. On 
the one hand, the Institution can forever be kept true to the de- 
nomination to which it belongs and on the other, the practical, diffi- 
cult, and delicate problem of administration can be kept in the 
hands of elected men who can and will give them careful attention.” 
Although Crook moved to force compliance with the order to abol- 
ish fraternities, the board’s arguments were persuasive this time, and 
the convention approved its request by a close vote. 

A year later the tide turned again. Crook moved that all conven- 
tion-owned institutions, including the newly proposed Low State 
College, amend their charters to abolish fraternities. Despite vigor- 
ous protest from Furman board members present—Boykin Curry, 
David Wells, Sumter Cassells, and Knox Lambert—the motion 
passed overwhelmingly, 613 to 284. It was a bitter defeat for the 
school. In January 1962 the Furman board summarily dismissed a 
popular student petition for “supervised dances.” 

For the first time, President Plyler, normally placid but weary of 
in-fighting and the annual convention charade that gave Furman 
bad publicity, lashed out at both the board and the opposition: 
“The problem of whether the Trustees of the Convention will direct 
the affairs of Furman University . . . [is] perennial . . . . Under 
the guise of voting to eliminate fraternities and to stop all dancing, 
there are many in the Convention who seek to direct the internal 
affairs of the Institution.” He asked the board to settle the matter 
and in executive session even offered to retire earlier than he had 
intended. How could Furman, he asked plaintively, get on with the 
business of education, of attracting students, of holding a faculty, of 
projecting a forceful image of enlightenment and progress under 
these conditions? How could anyone at Furman do his job? “Some 
of our students,” he said, have already “become restless and... 
are dropping out this semester and transferring to other schools be- 
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cause of the action of the Convention.” The ‘‘continuous bad pub- 
licity we get from the meetings of the Convention makes it more and 
more difficult for us. We get complaints and excuses from both 
sides. . . .” The statement was long overdue, but apparently more 
despairing of victory than a challenge to defiance. When the board 
met on 26 June 1962 it at first agreed, by the close vote of eleven to 
ten, to abolish fraternities as “not essential to the progress and well- 
being of a University.’”’ It did not, however, recommend changing 
the charter: “the Trustees and not the Convention are the legal cus- 
todians,” and to change the charter for slight causes is to minimize 
its value. 

By October, however, the board capitulated. Baptist opinion 
around the state had so hardened against Furman that it could not, 
it felt, do otherwise. Angry, importunate messages arrived continu- 
ally. One board member, Mrs. Ned Gregory, described some of them 
as personal threats against board members, administration, and fac- 
ulty. The Broad River Baptist Association, meeting in Gaffney on 
26 October, drew up a caustic resolution rebuking Plyler and the 
board for showing tolerance for the social mores of students and par- 
ents instead of adhering to absolute moral principles. It requested 
immediate compliance. Meeting three days later, therefore, the ex- 
ecutive committee moved to amend the charter as well as to abolish 
fraternities, and called a special meeting of the board on 7 Novem- 
ber 1962, just prior to the convention, to approve its action. Fearful 
of undesirable backlash, of further bad publicity, and of withdrawal 
of financial support at a time when plans for establishing a new 
Baptist college in the low country were already in motion, the board 
agreed unanimously to the executive committee’s decision, already 
acted on through its lawyers, to petition the secretary of state of 
South Carolina for the amendment. 

Student reaction was predictably harsh. Dean Bonner described 
students as in a “‘daze,’”’ but they were not so dazed that they did not 
recognize that they were witnesses to one of the shabbiest dramas of 
intimidation in convention-Furman history. Marshall Frady, no fra- 
ternity man himself but the most eloquent student ever to write for 
the Hornet-Paladin, repeatedly expressed this scorn between 1960 
and 1963 and just as often transcended it with an enlightened ideal- 
ism. He called Crook and his followers “‘vigilantes of righteousness” 
and said that students could expect their resolutions to appear each 
fall ‘‘with the bland squat inevitability of pumpkins.” How can one 
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help asking, he wrote in November 1962, just after Crook’s latest 
resolution saying “maximum Christians don’t dance” and between 
two convention votes rejecting racial integration at Furman—how 
can these “perennial Joshuas in the blue serge suits,’ these warriors 
of the faith, attack fraternities and dancing with “such single- 
minded ferocity year after year” and seemingly ignore the monu- 
mental matters of faith and social justice? “The great paradox of 
fundamentalism,” he answered, “‘is that it rivets on such trivialities; 
it almost never fails to champion method over meaning, purges over 
compassion, dogma over discernment, literalness over love.” Frady 
regretted that he had to express public resentment of “priggery 
among Baptists” in his years at Furman, for he had, he said, a deep 
attachment to the denomination, having always praised its “unstint- 
ing selfless honesty, a kind of sublime audacity” to do the right. “We 
know of what stuff Baptists have been made, the reach of their spir- 
its before, the bigness of heart and understanding and action of 
which they are capable.’ He therefore urged them on to greater 
human causes than these “pigmy rages” against fraternities and 
dancing. Only then will they be “maximum Christians,” Frady con- 
cluded. Surveying recent events among Southern Baptists in several 
states on 22 March 1963—the firing of Ralph H. Elliott at Midwest- 
ern Theological Seminary in October 1962 as a result of controversy 
over his book The Message of Genesis (1961), the cancellation of a 
performance of Eugene O’Neill’s Long Day’s Journey into Night at 
Baylor University and the subsequent resignation of twelve profes- 
sors, and resistance to racial integration all over the South—Frady 
predicted even more clashes because the “new vision in the Baptist 
conscience’’ would continue to come up against a general “retreat” 
on the frontiers of Baptist thought. 

The fraternity fight, however, had ended. In the winter of 
1962-63, President Plyler had ordered the closing of national Greek- 
letter social fraternities. Current fraternity members were permitted 
to remain members until they finished college, but for new mem- 
bers, the fraternities became social clubs: SAF, the Centaur Club; 
TKE, the Knights Eternal; Pi Kappa Phi, the Star and the Lamp; 
Theta Chi, the Ox Club; and KA, the Order of REL. By 29 July 
1963 the board, then conscious of bad judgment in its holdout and 
keenly aware that the convention was its main source of support, 
had officially amended the charter. One could argue, however, that 
once the board had decided to hold out on principle, it should have 
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remained firm. Its vacillation doubly weakened its position in many 
eyes. 

Meanwhile, invisible to the public and students, but not to be 
overlooked as a factor in the adjustment problems in the transition 
to the new campus was the continued emergence of the faculty as a 
force in academic affairs under the leadership of Dean Bonner. After 
the self-study of 1955-57, the faculty brought to the new campus a 
firm commitment to self-determination in curriculum and standards. 
In anticipation of another self-study—this time officially under the 
rules of the Southern Association—the faculty began in 1959-60 a 
prolonged series of preliminary reports on how well Furman met the 
standards of the association. The faculty also followed up on the 
1955-57 self-study, reviewing its recommendations and implement- 
ing as many as it could, including the inauguration of Parents’ Day, 
the elimination of the orientation courses, and the adoption of a 
faculty handbook. Although it failed to achieve the creation of a 
separate degree-granting division of economics and business adminis- 
tration, the faculty approved a master’s degree in psychology in 1958 
and gave serious attention to preparing several other departments to 
offer graduate work—biology, chemistry, English, history, philoso- 
phy, and religion—on condition that graduate expansion not jeop- 
ardize the undergraduate program. Graduate work, however, re- 
mained largely in the department of education, with minors in most 
other departments. To safeguard and raise standards in these years, 
the faculty also took several controversial actions: it discontinued 
the custom of allowing graduating seniors to be exempt from final 
examinations, made the ROTC program more academic by requir- 
ing students to take speech and an additional academic course, re- 
fused to give credit for physical education, and rejected the science 
division’s request for an MAT program in science to retrain high 
school teachers not teaching in their field, this latter on the ground 
that it would not measure up to master’s level work. Although selec- 
tive admissions in recent years had raised the level of student ability 
—combined average SAT scores had risen thirty-five points in three 
years—performance had not kept pace with the rising expectations 
of the faculty, more than half of whom held doctorates and made 
stringent demands on students. More and more, throughout the state 
one came to hear the complaint that ‘Furman is too hard.” 

The first faculty handbook of 1960 was a symbol of the faculty’s 
emerging status. Prompted by the self-study, encouraged by the 
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standards of the Southern Association and the ideal of AAUP, and 
eventually made possible by the return of George Christenberry as 
administrative director in the summer of 1958 to assist Plyler in ac- 
tivities he had neglected while building a campus, this handbook 
defined “administrative policy on faculty affairs” and served as a 
“reference book on . . . procedure.’’ Two of the most important 
recommendations written into the handbook were the adoption of a 
standing due-process committee and an academic council, consisting 
of one faculty member elected from each division to meet with the 
dean and administrative director to make annual recommendations 
pertaining to promotions, tenure, and salary. The handbook also 
contained the first published salary scale projected for the future 
since the days of President McGlothlin, a policy inspired in part by 
the new salary-grading policy of AAUP, with which Furman began 
cooperating in its first year, 1958. Competition among colleges for 
grades of at least C or B on these annual grading scales greatly helped 
raise salaries at Furman in the years ahead. 

Dean Bonner’s elevation to the position of dean of the University, 
succeeding Tibbs, who resigned to return to full-time teaching, had 
a significant impact on the trend toward higher academic standards 
at Furman. Having joined the English department in 1949 after 
earning his doctorate at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill and having served as dean of the men’s college since 1953, Bon- 
ner had already played a major role in Furman’s development. He 
was a strong and able administrator. He was also a Phi Beta Kappa 
graduate of the University of Alabama, and his diligent work on the 
committee applying for a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa at Furman in 
in 1949-52 had attracted the attention of President Plyler, who had 
appointed him dean of the men’s college when he returned from a 
year of postdoctoral study at Harvard. He was author of several arti- 
cles on Geoffrey Chaucer and William Wordsworth, had edited Fur- 
man Studies briefly, and had taken over as chairman of the depart- 
ment of English after Daniel died in 1956. He assumed his new 
office as dean of the University in February 1961. In a brief statement 
to the faculty on 6 February he “stressed the need for a continued 
strong undergraduate program” and said that he hoped Furman 
might “become the best liberal arts college in the South.” 

In a full-fledged speech in March, Bonner reiterated these ideas 
and added that he had “no sweeping program of reform,” for Fur- 
man could best fulfill its destiny by “stressing the best portions of 
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the liberal arts tradition.” He set his course squarely against voca- 
tionalism: Furman “‘cannot be all things to all people.” It must not 
degrade its curriculum to that of a “trade school or a business col- 
lege.”” Nor could it afford to let the secondary curriculum of extra- 
curricular activities overshadow the primary purpose. To achieve 
the goal of making a “superb” liberal arts college “out of an already 
outstanding one,” Bonner warned against dilution of the curriculum 
through proliferation, advocated “‘stricter selection of students for 
admission,” and dedicated himself to strengthening the faculty, to 
keeping it vitally concerned, to raising salaries, and, above all, to 
good teaching and high standards. ‘‘Let us make every student earn 
his grade, regardless of his potential or lack of it. . . .” He also 
called for increased faculty research and publication. “Teaching is 
our primary task. But I know that the best teacher is the one who 
maintains a lively interest in his subject by continuing his reading 
and research, and who occasionally enjoys the excitement of reading 
a paper before his colleagues or publishing an article.” As on many 
other occasions, he also insisted upon effective, thorough counseling: 
the “educational process on the college campus is without lapse or 
interruption.’ He recognized the values of a cosmopolitan student 
body but acknowledged the school’s responsibility to its denomina- 
tion, which to him meant maintaining a clear majority of Baptists. 
Bonner concluded by saying that he would “curry favor with no one” 
in achieving the goals of excellence and reminded the faculty that 
he had never made a conscious effort to be popular with anyone. 

One of Bonner’s earliest programs was to encourage Furman’s 
participation in a cooperative program designed to “discover and en- 
courage students who are interested in careers in college teaching” 
and to prepare them for graduate study at Duke University and at 
the University of North Carolina. Furman was one of several private 
colleges in the program, along with Sweetbriar, Davidson, and Wash- 
ington and Lee. Worked out by John Henry Crabtree, Jr., associate 
professor of English, whom Dean Bonner appointed to administer 
it, the “Honors Program in College Teaching” called for starting a 
second language in the junior year, a colloquium on graduate studies 
for one hour’s credit, a research paper in cooperation with the di- 
rector and a faculty advisor in the major field, and an oral examina- 
tion. 

Although these aggressive academic developments helped to ad- 
yance Furman’s reputation, they came at an unfortunate time for 
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the students, who were chronically disgruntled over the lack of a 
student center and by controversy over fraternities. Academic fail- 
ures mounted, and students, led to expect success in college, grew 
disillusioned. When Dean Bonner spoke of low morale in the winter 
of 1961-62 and President Plyler told the board in January 1962 that 
unhappy students were transferring, this academic factor was un- 
doubtedly a contributing cause. 

All was not gloomy, however. It was the disparity between several 
kinds of ideals and their realities that made the years so troublesome. 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy had created the Peace Corps; 
Martin Luther King, Jr., had ushered in an age of civil rights; and 
college students in large numbers at Furman and throughout the 
South supported these ideals of service, equal justice, and widening 
of opportunities for blacks. Dissatisfied with their own middle-class 
privileges and moved by stirring events around the country, the 
Furman students’ elections board, in the fall of 1961, took a “straw” 
poll of the faculty and students to determine opinion on admitting 
blacks to Furman. At its regular meeting in December the faculty 
overwhelmingly supported a resolution “to consider for admission 
all properly qualified applicants regardless of race or color.” The 
next morning at convocation, unaware of the faculty results, the 
student body also supported the resolution, 512 to 432. At the Janu- 
ary 1962 board meeting, Dean Bonner submitted these results and 
explained that there had been no general discussion, no campaign 
or organizing to influence opinion. He defended the poll as well 
within the spirit of a liberal arts college to seek the truth and express 
it. The students, he said, had been conducting polls for years on 
numerous topics, most commonly at national elections. Since news- 
paper accounts of these polls had already brought an avalanche of 
angry opinion from certain Baptist constituents, however, President 
Plyler made no recommendations, and the board took no action. 

After a year passed, during which the faculty received no word of 
action, Charles Burts took the floor in a faculty meeting on 11 March 
1963—two months after Clemson University had admitted its first 
black, Harvey Gantt, under court order—and holding in his hands 
two newspaper articles—one on integration and one on the firing of 
Elliott from Midwestern Seminary—impassionately persuaded the 
faculty to take a stand on these two issues involving moral idealism 
and academic freedom. Faculty Chairman Southern appointed a 
committee headed by Albert Sanders to consider appropriate resolu- 
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tions. On the second issue, three members of the religion depart- 
ment, Joe Madison King, Robert Wilson Crapps, and David An- 
thony Smith, had been among thirty-seven religion professors to 
sign a resolution at the October 1962 meeting of the Association of 
Baptist Professors of Religion in Richmond condemning the firing. 
One irate congregation had requested that the Furman board “ex- 
amine” the orthodoxy of the three professors and take action against 
them, but the board had refused on go April 1963. As the most ur- 
gent issue, therefore, the Sanders committee immediately brought 
in a resolution for discussion, and the faculty adopted it on 15 April. 
The resolution deplored threats to academic freedom “arising from 
censorship and authoritorian controls in institutions under Baptist 
control” as a result of the Elliott controversy, affirmed the 1940 
AAUP statement on academic freedom, and urged the administra- 
tion and the board to continue to support this policy. President 
Plyler responded in a letter on 1 May 1963, telling the faculty to 
have no worries and expressing pride for his part in recommending 
that the board approve the 1940 statement. 

More formally, Dean Bonner wrote a spirited defense of academic 
freedom, which he delivered at a meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Baptist Colleges in the summer of 1964. Deploring the state of 
mind hostile to academic freedom that was developing among South- 
ern Baptists as a result of the Elliott case, he insisted that a primary 
condition of excellence in Baptist colleges, as in any worthwhile col- 
lege, was “the right to engage in intellectual inquiry without re- 
straint, coercion, or fear of persecution.” Without academic freedom 
the teacher can never be a “pioneer” of new knowledge; “he acts 
only as the parroter of the old shibboleths and dogmas.” A college 
without freedom is more surely condemned to mediocrity than is a 
college with inadequate funding. Making his position as dean of 
Furman quite clear, he urged other Baptist colleges to stand up 
against the ‘“‘enemies of academic freedom . . . who would degrade 
and destroy” the “integrity” of our “institutions of learning.” 

The faculty considered the first draft of a statement favoring inte- 
eration on 15 April 1963 and adopted a revised version on 7 Sep- 
tember 1963. Gantt had recently enrolled for his second semester at 
Clemson, the first black student to attend an all-white college in the 
state since Reconstruction, and was joined by Lucinda Brawley; 
three other blacks, Henri Monteith, James L. Solomon, and Rob- 
ert G. Anderson, Jr., entered the University of South Carolina under 
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court order on 12 September. Arguing that continuation of the 
tradition of excluding Negroes was ‘“‘incompatible with basic Chris- 
tian principles,” that Furman already admitted qualified students 
of nearly every race except black Americans, and that Furman had 
“the opportunity to improve the educational level of particularly 
gifted students in the upper part of South Carolina where no Negro 
institution exists,” the faculty recommended that the board ‘“‘volun- 
tarily terminate the custom of excluding Negroes” and approve the 
necessary machinery to consider admitting qualified blacks by the 
fall of 1964. The resolution also recommended that steps be taken 
to consider all aspects of life on the campus to make sure that blacks 
would be “accepted with the dignity and respect extended to all 
other students.” A month later, on 8 October 1963, the board 
adopted the resolution but decided to defer action. The faculty held 
a special meeting the next day to consider a resolution, which it 
passed on 21 October, commending the board action but protesting 
“delay” of “implementation” as “untimely and ultimately” to defeat 
the “very purpose for which the University exists.” 

Although the two remaining years of Plyler’s administration con- 
tinued to be troublesome after the Woman’s College moved in 1961, 
the worst strains of adjustment had been eased by early 1963. Less 
overcrowding of facilities accounted for some reduction in tension. 
Whereas enrollments in 1961-62 had reached 1,536, they dropped 
off by more than a hundred in the next two years. Time, experience, 
and gradual acceptance of conditions also played a role, as did some 
degree of reconciliation to the absence of fraternities. ‘The continu- 
ous improvement in the quality of students was also important in 
enabling students to adjust to high academic standards. In 1963 the 
combined average SAT scores reached 1007, an increase of eighty- 
five points since 1959. 

In 1964, moreover, alumnus Charles Hard Townes, provost of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, brought honor and pride to 
his alma mater by winning the Nobel prize in physics, along with 
two Russian physicists, for basic research in microwave spectroscopy 
that led to the discovery of the maser and laser, acronyms for micro- 
wave and light “amplification by stimulated emission of radiation.” 
The Nobel prize was the highest honor a Furman graduate had ever 
won, and news of the award in the spring of 1964 tremendously 
moved the Greenville-Furman community. Townes had already 
been named to the National Academy of Sciences for his invention 
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of the “atomic clock.” He had been studying spectroscopy since the 
late 1930s at Duke University, California Institute of Technology, 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Columbia University, and MIT. He 
had published numerous articles and a book, Microwave Spectros- 
copy (1955), and had coedited Quantum Electronics (1960) , a sym- 
posium of papers reviewing the field. “Thanks to you,” read the 
citation in Stockholm by the president of the Nobel Foundation, 
“we are justified in looking forward to progress in space research, 
nuclear physics, in tele-ccommunication and transmission of power, 
in microbiology and medical therapy.” 

The overwhelming majority of students welcomed the board’s 
decision on 4 December 1962 to award scholarship aid to athletes 
only on the basis of need, academic proficiency, and general qualifi- 
cations. Proposed by Dean Bonner in consultation with board mem- 
ber Broadus R. Littlejohn and others, the decision frankly recog- 
nized the reality of televised sports and the futility of small-college 
competition with big-college spectaculars and professional football. 
More important, the savings enabled Dean Bonner to make sub- 
stantial increases, long overdue, in the budget for library books and 
faculty salaries. 

Other than the unified Paladin symbol, most other conscious at- 
tempts to establish new traditions failed in these transitional years. 
Two Paladin “fight songs,’ one composed by Mike Grier and ar- 
ranged by Dan Atkins Ellis, director of the band, and another com- 
posed by the football team on one of its bus rides, survived only a 
few years. An annual spring “Hobo Ride” on the trunk-line railroad 
“Swamp Rabbit” also lasted ony a few years. Only the twilight band 
concerts initiated by Ellis in the spring of 1959, held first on the steps 
of the library, then on the patio of the student center, and finally at 
the lake front, survived as a genuine new tradition. Informal tradi- 
tions fared better, such as dunkings in the lake for newly elected 
student officers and newly engaged couples, competitive door deco- 
rations in the women’s residence halls at Christmas, an annual wom- 
en’s “class ring” banquet, winter ice skating on the fountain pools, 
and summer marriages in the formal rose garden, an anonymous gift 
in 1963. New semiacademic traditions also developed in music. The 
“A Capella” Choir, a choral group dedicated to classical music at the 
Woman’s College, which performed as a mixed chorus only for 
spring tours, disbanded on the eve of the move in favor of a perma- 
nent mixed chorus, the Concert Choir. The colorful operettas, which 
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for years had been a source of controversy in the music department 
because they interfered with instruction in classical music, gave way 
after 1962 to annual operas, with guest soloists, as part of the 
Furman-Greenville Fine Arts Series. Not until the student center 
spawned a nucleus of activities in 1965, however, did a set of new 
traditions develop to supersede the all-University picnics, May Day, 
and other older events. 

Each year the long-anticipated student center came a little closer 
to reality. Before the end of the first year on the new campus, 
1958-59, President Plyler was as restless as the students. Only eight 
buildings were up. The auditorium was two years away, the women’s 
residence halls three years away. The campus was not even half 
finished, and money had nearly run out. There were urgent needs, 
he told the board, for a student center, a chapel, a field house, a 
gymnasium for women, and a fine arts building. Needs for endow- 
ment were just as crucial. He therefore recommended a new fund- 
raising campaign to raise endowment and complete the campus, 
starting with a student center. He hoped thereby to keep tuition 
down and raise salaries to maintain a superior faculty. In the spring 
of 1960 the board agreed to his proposal to raise $30,000,000 in fif- 
teen years—$15,000,000 for endowment and $15,000,000 for capital 
construction—a target date to coincide with the sesquicentennial in 
1976, and hired Ketchum, Inc., to help with the planning. Furman 
could not stop now, Plyler told the board on 26 October 1960: “We 
have inherited a splendid legacy as well as a tremendous responsibil- 
ity to further develop and enrich the services of Furman Univer- 
sity.” A year later he repeated the “great challenge before us yet in 
completing our physical requirements.” Substantial gifts in the first 
three years on the new campus encouraged him in his plans. The 
W. W. Burgiss trust gave $250,000 toward a student center. The 
Amelie McAlister Upshur estate gave another $200,000 to finish the 
auditorium and completely equip and furnish it. Other large gifts 
included a special Duke Endowment award of $125,000, generous 
donations by several private citizens, $50,000 from the Mary Rey- 
nolds Babcock Foundation, $25,000 from the Kresge Foundation for 
the student center, and more than $200,000 from the convention— 
all totaling $1,044,388. 

On 16 May 1961, Treasurer Caskey reported that total endowment 
exceeded $7,000,000 and that assets totaled $22,748,970. Even with 
the ratio of Baptist support declining again, Plyler felt pleased with 
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the progress. Alumni giving, under the leadership of Sapp Funder- 
burk, president of the Alumni Association; Cordell Maddox, alumni 
secretary; and George A. Christenberry, administrative director and 
coordinator of fund raising, reached $86,000 in 1961-62, “more than 
double the amount,” said Plyler on 23 October 1962, “ever given 
before by alumni.” With these preliminary successes, a full-scale 
campaign to raise $2,000,000 in Greenville County was inaugurated 
in January, 1963. The local campaign fell short of its goal, but, sup- 
plemented by convention gifts totaling over a million dollars, special 
Duke Endowment gifts, previous donations, funds raised in neigh- 
boring cities, especially Charlotte, and the generous bequest early in 
1963 of more than $500,000 from the estate of alumna Maude Wake- 
field Watkins, widow of alumnus and former board member Henry 
Hitt Watkins of Anderson, the campaign money went immediately 
into the construction of a student center. Ground for the center was 
finally broken on g April 1964, and work was begun by Daniel Con- 
struction Company that summer. 

One of the more significant and far-reaching effects of the plan- 
ning for this campaign was the decision to establish an advisory 
council in 1960. Motivation for the idea went beyond fund raising. 
The board felt that Furman was ready to emerge from regional ob- 
scurity to take its place among the better private colleges in the na- 
tion. All it needed was the right touch and guidance from a wider 
circle of friends than the board, which was restricted to South Caro- 
lina Baptists, could give it. Of course, the board would not yield any 
authority. The council would be advisory only. The board would 
therefore gain from the advice and experience of “men and women 
of influence” around the nation, persons who would serve as “mould- 
ers of opinion,” distinguished and successful persons who would help 
interpret Furman and its program and objectives to the wider public 
and who would explain to the board and the administration “the 
desires and needs” of their “friends.” As a collaborative body, acting 
as liaison for local, regional, and national communities, the council 
would help “to improve” the “service . . . of the University” and 
brighten its image commensurate with its “performance.” It would 
have thirty members, “without regard to denomination and geogra- 
phy,” elect its officers, organize its committees, meet annually, and 
report its recommendations to the board and president. 

Proposed in the spring of 1960 and adopted by the board on 
18 October 1960, the council met for the first time with members of 
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the board and the administration, alumni president Funderburk, 
and student body president James G. Revels, Jr. for a tour of the 
campus and orientation on 10 November 1961. The council elected 
John Edward Burnside of Charlotte as its chairman, Sumter M. 
Cassels of Easley as its vice-chairman, and Marion McJunken Hewell 
of Greenville as its secretary. Other states represented besides the 
Carolinas were Georgia, Texas, and New York. In the first three 
years of its existence, the council, at large or through committee re- 
ports, recommended continued stress on liberal arts, increasing sal- 
aries and library holdings, initiating a sabbatical plan for the fac- 
ulty, opening the doors to qualified blacks, and administering better 
aptitude tests. It also discussed “‘receiving a univac computer,” ways 
of disposing of the old campus, and ideas for improving student 
social life. The council cooperated vigorously with a Greenville com- 
mittee studying the feasibility of establishing a medical school at 
Furman in conjunction with the Greenville General Hospital. 
Through the years council members have self-sacrificingly accepted 
the challenge of helping the board and the administration advance 
the program and reputation of Furman University. 

In addition to raising money in a campaign and making new in- 
vestments, the board gave much attention to plans for disposition of 
the former men’s campus as a means of increasing endowment. 
Throughout 1960 and 1961 the board considered plans for convert- 
ing the site into a vast commercial complex, later called the Bell 
Tower Shopping Center, which opened in July 1969. In keeping 
with its tradition of closeness to Greenville, the board sold some of 
the land to the county for the erection of a new county health depart- 
ment building, which went up in 1964 on the sites of old Montague 
Hall and the refectory. The board later sold to the city three lots at 
Thruston and Augusta streets for a new Greenville housing author- 
ity building. With even more sentimental attachment to Greenville, 
in March 1964 the board gave the city first option for purchasing the 
former Woman’s College site at a reasonable price for a proposed 
civic-center complex to house a new public library, city hall, and a 
little theater. Later in the plans a museum took the place of the pro- 
posed city hall, and the city sold some of the property for a commer- 
cial building. 

Through all these deliberations, the fate of Richard Furman Hall, 
a building that dated back to 1854, remained a controversial topic. 
Some people wanted to save it as a historical building, a memento 
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to Furman’s past. Others wanted to dismantle the tower and move it 
to the new campus. At first, the board announced that it would try 
to save the building and keep it intact, possibly for use as a night 
school, when it razed the other buildings in 1962. But these plans 
proved impractical, as did an attempt to dismantle it and use some 
of the old stones in a model of the tower. By the time fire gutted the 
empty building in the winter of 1964-65, plans had already been 
completed for construction of a replica of the tower. Trustee Earle 
M. Rice had proposed a replica as early as 26 April 1960, and when 
the class of 1960 donated funds for a small replica, the board kept 
this idea alive. In 1964 the five children of Alester Garden Furman 
—Alester G. Furman, Jr., Eleanor Furman Hudgens, Rebecca Fur- 
man Bailey, Constance Furman Westbrook, and Lucy Furman Ar- 
nold—donated the tower in his memory and ordered an exact rep- 
lica, measured to one-sixteenth of an inch of the original, constructed 
of hard brick and anchored firmly on steel pilings on the peninsula 
of the lake. 

Meanwhile, the faculty was hard at work on its new self-study for 
accreditation as required by the Southern Association. Authorized 
by the board in October 1962, at a cost of $10,000, the study began 
in earnest when President Plyler appointed a steering committee and 
promised the “full cooperation of the administrative and staff per- 
sonnel.” Headed by Albert Sanders, chairman; and James Tate 
Stewart, professor of English, cochairman and editor; and consisting 
of Bonner, Rhame, Southern, and Joe King, whom the committee 
elected secretary, the committee assigned faculty members to eleven 
general committees and to numerous special committees, one of 
which was delegated to draw up an extensive questionnaire for fac- 
ulty, students, and alumni to examine all aspects of Furman in rela- 
tion to the standards of the association. Plyler and Sanders also asked 
the board to study itself. Following procedures and questions out- 
lined by the association, the departments of instruction reported on 
themselves to the steering committee in the fall of 1963, committees 
reported in the spring of 1964, and Stewart edited these papers into 
a massive report for further study, review, and updating throughout 
the 1964-65 year. On 31 October 1965 a visiting committee of nine 
professors and administrators from other member institutions came 
to see the college at first hand, after reading the report, to interview 
faculty and administration and to write its own report. 

Although not completed until several months after Plyler left 
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office, the University Self-Study and the report of the visiting com- 
mittee primarily described and appraised the college at the end of 
Plyler’s administration. The visiting committee concluded that Fur- 
man had a clearly defined purpose and was carrying it out. As “a 
co-educational liberal-arts college that aspires to academic excellence 
under Christian influences,” it was doing its announced job of edu- 
cating “men and women to become responsible citizens and intellec- 
tual leaders in the human community.” The committee understand- 
ably regarded the physical plant as “elegant,” “one of the finest 
college campuses in the Southern states.” It agreed with the faculty, 
however, that the lack of a fine arts building and a field house seri- 
ously hampered the instructional program in music, art, drama, and 
physical education. The two new wings of the science building, by 
then under way, would meet any objections about science facilities. 
The committee found the administration strong and qualified; the 
faculty—53 percent of whom had doctoral degrees—more than capa- 
ble; the library holdings and staff excellent for undergraduate pur- 
poses; and all the departments of instruction, except one, quite 
adequate. The committee was impressed by the general spirit of 
eagerness and enthusiasm. Nevertheless, it found an unevenness in 
the requirements for departmental majors, regarded the social sci- 
ence requirements as disproportionately low, recommended more 
attention to proficiency for satisfying modern foreign-language re- 
quirements, and questioned the place of engineering and secretarial 
science in a liberal arts college. It regarded admissions practices as 
commendable and student services as excellent, but it recommended 
a more vigorous testing and vocational guidance office, a financial 
aid officer, and a full-time dean of students. On the assumption that 
Furman’s prestige would continue to rise nationally, the committee 
also urged a wider, more cosmopolitan selection of students—6o 
percent were from South Carolina in 1962—63—more money for re- 
cruiting and scholarships, and, in agreement with faculty recom- 
mendations, a reduction in the net cost of athletics. The committee 
praised Furman’s financial condition as sound and found the reluct- 
ance to enter into any more debt than was necessary for dormitory 
construction very wise. The committee urged, however, the drawing 
up of a ten-year budget projection as a blueprint for the future, and 
it cautioned against expansion into more graduate study without 
adequate financing. 

In most respects satisfied with Furman’s situation, including the 
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board’s conception of its duties, the visiting committee, nevertheless, 
viewed with alarm the relationship of the convention to the college. 
It found the convention’s action in recent controversies over doc- 
trine, dancing, social fraternities, admission of black students, and 
acceptance of federal aid not only an “impediment to the imple- 
mentation of the institution’s educational program,”’ but essentially 
a misunderstanding of the authority that the convention itself had 
legally vested in its elected trustees. According to the committee’s 
interpretation of the legal relationship established by the charter, 
the convention owns Furman through its board, indirectly controls 
its affairs by electing its board members, and “may give advice, make 
suggestions, submit requests, or express wishes in any proper fash- 
ion,’ but the convention may not “‘direct elected trustees to do, or 
refrain from doing, anything respecting the management of the af- 
fairs of Furman University.” The trustees must remain the “final 
authority” and “must be free to act in whatever manner they judge 
as being for the best interest of the institution.” The committee thus 
found the board action itself close to a relinquishment of its policy- 
making power as delegated in the charter and as defined in standard 
two of the association: ““The governing board should not be subject 
to undue pressures from state officials or other outside political or 
religious groups; furthermore, the governing board should protect 
the administration from similar outside pressures.” In conclusion, 
the committee warned: “Should the trustees surrender their policy- 
making power or managerial power to the Convention,” or “should 
the charter or by-laws of the institution give authority to the sponsor- 
ing body to usurp the policy-making powers of the Board of Trus- 
tees,’ either action “would constitute a violation” of standard two. 

Before the self-study was complete, President Plyler had asked the 
board to let him retire. On 28 January 1964, in a curtly worded note 
only a few words longer than his acceptance statement in December 
1938, he said what he had said two years earlier, when the board had 
prevailed on him to remain: “Having passed the age of retirement, 
I request to be relieved of my duties as President of Furman Uni- 
versity.” He added merely that he was “indebted” for the privilege 
of service and would stay until the end of August 1964. Afterward 
he would be available for consultation if needed. Having passed the 
age of seventy, he convinced the board of his determination to yield 
to a younger man. Board Chairman J. Wilbert Wood appointed a 
committee to nominate a successor: A. G. Furman, Jr., chairman; 
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Lloyd E. Batson; ‘Thomas S. Hartness; J. Calvin Rivers; and John 
Lawrence Slaughter. Later that afternoon in special session, Presi- 
dent Plyler told the faculty of his decision to retire and briefly 
thanked the faculty for its cooperation for a quarter of a century. 

In anticipation of this action and in the hope of leaving his suc- 
cessor a fully staffed business office, which had operated without a 
treasurer since Caskey had resigned in 1962, Plyler appointed Paul 
K. Nance to this post in December 1963. Nance had held a similar 
post at Oklahoma Baptist University and a position as business spe- 
cialist in the United States Office of Higher Education. To equalize 
the ranks of his chief administrative heads, since Nance had de- 
manded the title of vice-president, Plyler asked the board to change 
the bylaws so that he could name three vice-presidents: Bonner, vice- 
president and dean; Christenberry, vice-president and administrative 
director; and Nance, vice-president and treasurer. Unfortunately, 
the plan to leave a fully staffed administration for his successor 
failed. Nance resigned in April, and Christenberry resigned in May, 
effective 31 August. In less than five months on the job, however, 
Nance initiated several business reforms, among them the acquisi- 
tion of a new Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine, the re- 
vision of the account charts, the consolidation of bank accounts, and 
a more effective investment of loan funds. In a much longer tenure, 
interrupted once by military service and once by a stint as a college 
president, George Christenberry had served Furman in many Ca- 
pacities, as teacher, department head, dean of the men’s college, and 
administrative director. Since returning in 1958, he had given valu- 
able assistance in helping the college make the difficult transition to 
the new campus. As he had done on previous occasions, Francis 
Bonner filled the breach. Ralph W. Flint, assistant treasurer since 
1962, once again assumed the post of chief financial officer. 

During the next eight months, President Plyler was overwhelmed 
with eulogies and tributes. Early in January, the student body rec- 
ognized him in convocation for completing a quarter of a century in 
office. The faculty honored him at its annual dinner on g March. 
The ground-breaking exercises for the student center on g April 
occasioned additional tributes from students and the board. On 
27 April the trustees of the Duke Endowment honored him at a din- 
ner at the Jack Tar Poinsett Hotel. Thomas Lee Perkins, chairman 
of the endowment, praised his “orderly” mind. Donald S. Russell, 
Governor of South Carolina, praised his “‘steadfastness of purpose”’ 
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and called him “the true architect of the Furman University of to- 
morrow.’ In his response Plyler expressed a measure of pride in the 
longevity of his tenure that enabled him to see the new campus as 
far along as it was, and with his usual zest for planning ahead he 
expressed confidence that the board and his successor would com- 
plete the plans: “we are not near completion of the original plans.” 
But “far more important than grounds and buildings,” he said, are 
students and faculty, and Furman has been building here too. Three 
mornings later the Greenville News editoralized that “what some 
mistook for timidity” in Plyler “was an almost unshakable calm un- 
der stress.’’ Otherwise the developments at Furman could not have 
taken place. In a commemorative essay prepared for the Duke En- 
dowment tribute book and later condensed for the Furman Maga- 
zine, Dean Bonner concisely summed up the academic significance 
of the new campus when he said that President Plyler had not be- 
come so “engrossed in brick and mortar” that he let the academic 
program suffer: “beauty and utility were to be integral complements 
of an academic institution second to none.” The miracle of the new 
campus, Bonner wrote, was accomplished by a “miracle of greater 
significance—a miracle the fine physical plant seemed to accelerate,” 
the “continuous advance . . . in Furman’s academic strength.” 

The longest presidency in Furman’s history thus came to an end. 
For twenty-five years John Laney Plyler had directed Furman’s 
fortunes with a firm hand. Through careful devotion and deliberate, 
level-headed management, he had overcome tensions; paid off a 
$200,000 debt; weathered the crises of war, postwar adjustment, and 
conflict with the convention; and, with the help of his good friend 
Alester G. Furman, Jr., had moved on cautiously to his greatest 
achievement, the planning and building of a completely new physi- 
cal plant. 





Inaugural Procession, 1965. From left: President Gordon Wil- 
liams Blackwell; Douglas M. Knight, President of Duke Uni- 
versity; President Emeritus John L. Plyler. 
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Chapter Nine 


ACADEMIC REFORM, 1964-1967 


Before the evening of the banquet in honor of President Plyler, the 
committee to select a new president, headed by Alester G. Furman, 
Jr., had already done much of its work. Its members had availed 
themselves of advice from the administration and faculty of the col- 
lege about qualifications and people and on 27 April had reduced a 
list of several dozen candidates to six. The committee reported to 
the board on 28 April that it was not ready to make a nomination, 
but it knew whom it wanted and proceeded to solicit him. After two 
more months of interviewing and hosting the primary candidate, 
Alester Furman finally persuaded him to accept the presidency, and 
at a special meeting of the board on 29 July 1964, Furman nomi- 
nated Gordon Williams Blackwell as the eighth president of Fur- 
man University, effective 1 February 1965. The vote for Blackwell 
was unanimous, and Blackwell, ushered into the board room by 
Furman, expressed his acceptance and determination to give his best 
energies to the “advancement of the institutien ” 

The selection sparked general and widespread enthusiasm. Gor- 
don Blackwell was a distinguished scholar and educator. He came to 
Furman from Florida State University, where he had served as pres- 
ident for almost five years. Before then, he had been chancellor for 
three years at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. In 
both positions he had won respect for progressive leadership. At 
Florida State he had come to be known as a staunch defender of 
academic freedom against the “molestations,’”’ as the editor of the 
Miami Herald put it on go July 1964, of “knothead politicians.” 
He denied that political pressure influenced his decision to leave, 
however. He had long been a foe of impersonality in teaching, and 
Florida State was then exceeding 12,000 students. He saw at Furman 
an opportunity to cultivate personal relations and moral values. 

Blackwell had also distinguished himself as a scholar and teacher. 
He graduated summa cum laude from Furman in 1932 and had 
earned master’s degrees in sociology at the University of North Car- 
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olina in 1933 and at Harvard University in 1937. He had earned a 
doctorate at Harvard in 1940. He had taught at Furman from 1937 
to 1941 and had directed the Open Road field course on the South 
for Columbia University during the summers of 1939-41. For six- 
teen years, from 1941 to 1957, he had taught at the University of 
North Carolina, the last two years as Kenan Professor of Sociology. 
During his years at Chapel Hill Blackwell was research associate 
(1941-44) and director (1944-57) of the Institute for Research in 
Social Science, founded and made famous by Howard W. Odum as 
a pioneer venture in studying poverty, race, and ignorance in the 
South and devising programs to alleviate these conditions. He had 
been editor of Social Forces, the journal of the institute, and he 
served for a time as assistant editor of the American Sociological 
Review. In these positions, Blackwell had written fifty articles and 
written or contributed to six books on southern tenant farmers, 
southern housing, church and community relations, and educational 
programs, North and South. 

Not only do Blackwell’s books reflect careful scholarly procedures, 
but they show his commitment to social welfare, community under- 
standing, scholarly inquiry, and democratic ideals. Blackwell carried 
these same commitments into his college presidencies. Shortly after 
he left Florida State, that university published his Selected Ad- 
dresses (1965) , mainly on educational issues. The book is a valuable 
repository of the ideas that he brought to his Furman presidency: 
academic freedom and open discussion of ideas, the welfare and civil 
rights of students, student participation in the “life and decisions” 
of the university, quality instruction characterized by close personal 
relations, responsiveness of institutions to their opportunities to 
“mold and guide society,” community understanding and commu- 
nity service, the importance of institutional research and planning, 
interdisciplinary programs and independent study, the living-learn- 
ing concept, and many others. 

In his careers as scholar and administrator, President Blackwell 
had earned national recognition. He had performed research for and 
served on various commissions of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, was a member of the executive committee of the State Univer- 
sities Association, a member of the council of the American Socio- 
logical Society, an officer of the Rural Sociological Society, a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the Encyclopedia International, and a 
lecturer at a Fulbright Conference on American Studies at Oxford 
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University. He was a highly popular speaker at professional and 
semiprofessional meetings. Blackwell was not only the first scholar to 
assume the presidency of Furman since McGlothlin, forty-five years 
earlier, but was by far the most distinguished and most experienced 
administrator who ever held the office. The board was delighted 
with his decision to come. Several years later, Alester G. Furman, 
Jr., looked back on his role in attracting Blackwell to the presidency 
as one of the two or three most important contributions that he had 
made to Furman. 

Although Blackwell did not take office until six months after his 
selection as president of Furman, he kept in close touch through the 
summer and fall. He came to the campus for the start of the school 
year to attend the opening business meeting of the faculty and to 
speak to the student body at opening convocation. He attended the 
board meeting and Homecoming activities on 16 and 17 October 
1964, and he returned for a special board meeting on 8 December. 
On 10 November he addressed the convention, where he reviewed 
his close ties with Furman through his father’s student days under 
Montague, his own student days under McGlothlin, and his teach- 
ing days under Geer. He expressed his faith in the future of small 
colleges through their opportunities for personal teaching and 
Christian influences, something difficult to maintain, he said, in 
state universities. In this speech he first voiced what came to be the 
slogan for his administration, “academic excellence by national 
standards,” and he pledged himself to achieving that goal. He also 
stated what he expected from the convention: the understanding, 
first of all, that “a college of genuine excellence cannot depart from 
the centuries-old academic traditions of freedom of thought and 
freedom of teaching,” and, second, financial support in “increasing 
measure.”’ The current level of support, he explained, is “far below 
what we must have if quality education is to be maintained.” “Ex- 
cellence in education,” he added, “is expensive. The only thing 
more costly is poor education.” 

He reiterated these ideas at his inauguration the next spring, 20 
April 1965, the most elaborate inauguration ever held for a new 
president at Furman. As part of the festivities, a formal banquet in 
the dining hall honored him the night before his installation. Be- 
fore six hundred trustees, faculty, advisory council members, and 
other distinguished guests, alumnus Charles Hard Townes, provost 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and recent recipient of the 
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Nobel prize in physics, gave a preinaugural address on the impor- 
tant role of the church-related college. That role, he defined, is to 
“show life’s meaning” and provide the bases for achieving personal 
“perspective” in a rapidly changing, scientific world. At the inaugu- 
ral ceremonies the next morning, Douglas M. Knight, president of 
Duke University, gave the inaugural address on the nature and pur- 
pose of the American university in the late twentieth century. Vice- 
chairman of the Board Eugene Clemson Proctor and President 
Emeritus Plyler then officially installed Gordon Williams Blackwell 
as the eighth president of Furman. Plyler read the charge, placed 
the official medallion around his neck, and handed over the univer- 
sity mace. Both mace and medallion were made “especially for the 
inauguration.” 

Responding to these symbols in his inaugural statement, Presi- 
dent Blackwell stressed the roles of distinguished families, commu- 
nity relations, Christian faith, personal student-teacher relations, 
and Duke Endowment support as the essential ingredients in Fur- 
man’s 140-year history. He then pledged that his course at Furman 
would not be to act as a weather vane or mirror of society but to 
exercise initiative for rational change, both within and without. He 
teafirmed as the two indispensable ideals of the college the “free 
discovery and dissemination of new knowledge” and service to the 
South Carolina Baptists. Faculty and students must have academic 
freedom to teach and to learn, he insisted; and he carefully defined 
service to Baptists as educational service, not evangelical service. A 
liberal arts college is not to be confused with a church or a semi- 
nary. “Baptists, no less than others, deserve higher education which 
is characterized by academic excellence.” A church-related college 
should extend Christian influences, but its chief concerns are the 
transmission of the heritage of civilization, the cultivation of human 
relationships, and the development of philosophical and moral val- 
ues. Pointing indirectly to issues already at hand—student protests, 
integration, and federal aid—he declared that students cannot have 
“unrestricted freedom,” nor must they be bound by a “code of ab- 
solute and rigid behavior.” “At times,” he said, “we may be tested 
in the maintenance of the integrity of the college and its governing 
board.” But we cannot give up freedom, and we must use every 
“proper source of funds.” It would be tragic, he said, if we let a 
narrow interpretation of the doctrine of separation of church and 
state handicap us in developing academic excellence. 
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President Blackwell took office on a platform of rational change 
to achieve academic excellence by national standards for a liberal 
arts college that already had an excellent campus, nearing comple- 
tion, and had been gradually moving toward academic excellence by 
state and regional standards. To achieve his goal Blackwell knew 
that he would have to resort in large measure to remaking the image 
of the school on the model of the pace setters in freedom, in teaching 
innovations, and in the scholarship of students and faculty. His in- 
augural address reflected his realization that Furman had long since 
grown beyond the regional sectarianism of a church-related college 
that chiefly trained ministers and church workers, but it still had 
that image, partly because of the edicts of the convention over the 
years about fraternities, dancing, and integration, and he knew that 
he had to change that image. He did not reject Christian education, 
only the illiberal sectarianism that often accompanied it. Blackwell 
tried to clarify his attitude in his inaugural address and indicated 
that he would face issues of control and image making head-on. Fur- 
man would be a liberal arts college first and foremost. 

Although Blackwell referred explicitly in his inaugural speech to 
issues of student protests and federal aid—one on the distant hori- 
zon and the other already facing him—these were not the first con- 
troversial issues he had to deal with. He had already helped set the 
moral tone of his administration by entering into the final round of 
the integration controversy on the side of integration. While the 
selection committee had been narrowing its search to him, Board 
Chairman J. Wilbert Wood and others had met with the executive 
committee of the convention on 4 May 1964 to urge it to persuade 
the convention to endorse its new admissions policy of accepting 
qualified students without regard to race. Wood had passionately 
argued in a seven-page statement, prepared with the assistance of 
Dean Bonner, that integration was “right” and Christian and that 
the time was right. All segments of the University—faculty, stu- 
dents, trustees, and administration—were in favor. Furman’s “‘mis- 
sion is to serve,” he said, and it could not carry out its purpose by 
“policies which reflect prejudice and exclusiveness.” Furman needed 
to help enrich the lives of blacks and to help prepare them for 
appropriate professions in nursing, teaching, and the ministry. Al- 
ready Baptist-supported seminaries and other Baptist-supported col- 
leges were admitting black students, and Furman itself inconsist- 
ently admitted Africans but not Afro-Americans. Although aware 
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of its responsibility to the convention, the board had a higher re- 
sponsibility to God and to the preservation of its “policy-making 
power.” 

Wood's statement represented a milestone in Christian conscience 
and the exercise of firm board authority in Furman’ history. It suc- 
ceeded in influencing the executive committee of the convention to 
recommend convention approval in the fall, provided the board 
would delay implementation until after the convention meeting, 
which it did; but the convention unfortunately rejected the pro- 
posal by a vote of 943 to 915. It more convincingly rejected the 
whole idea of integration 905 to 575. When Blackwell returned to 
Tallahassee after this reactionary convention vote, he immediately 
wrote Wood on 17 November 1964 that he was terribly disap- 
pointed at these developments and urged the board to proceed with 
implementation immediately. “I accepted the presidency,” he wrote, 
“with the understanding that the position of the trustees on this 
aspect of admissions had been determined and would not be re- 
voked.” He not only believed in the policy in principle, but refusal 
to integrate, he said, would do “irreparable harm” to the University. 
It would set back progress several decades, offend the faculty, se- 
riously affect the chances of getting a Phi Beta Kappa chapter, and 
convincingly destroy any likelihood of federal money. Students and 
faculty also urged the board to exercise its rightful authority. 

The board, accordingly, called a special meeting on 8 December, 
which Blackwell attended, and after a lengthy session in which it 
appeared the board would again delay action, Dean Bonner, who 
had led the struggle for integration for more than two years, per- 
suasively analyzed the crisis in a prepared statement and urged upon 
the board its moral and legal obligation to stand by its earlier deci- 
sion. Speaking for the new president, Bonner said: “One of the rea- 
sons he accepted this appointment was the prospect of having an ac- 
tive board of responsible and reliable trustees. Surely he will not be 
asked to begin his tenure in office under the shadow of doubts cast 
by vacillation upon the issue now facing us.’’ More than accredita- 
tion was at stake. The board, Bonner said, has a transcendent duty 
to the students, the faculty, the administration, and the integrity of 
the institution. ‘““We . . . entreat you to act positively and force- 
fully in this matter—now . . . . Don’t let us down!” Bonner’s elo- 
quence won the day. The board reaffirmed its decision to admit 
qualified black students. At the start of the second semester, on 2 
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February 1965, the same day Blackwell took office, four blacks were 
enrolled: three in-service teachers in graduate school, one of them 
also a minister, and one dormitory student, Joseph Allen Vaughn, a 
graduate of Sterling High School in Greenville and a transfer stu- 
dent from Johnson C. Smith University in Charlotte. Bonner told 
the board on g February that there had been no incidents and that 
he expected none. As early as 6 January Bonner had signed an as- 
surance form of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
stipulating that Furman was in compliance with Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. On 2 April, the executive committee ap- 
proved this action. In November 1965 the convention itself finally 
expressed its “confidence in the boards of trustees of each institu- 
tion” to determine local admissions policies. 

During the five-month interim between Plyler’s retirement on 31 
August 1964 and Blackwell’s arrival on 2 February 1965, Bonner 
served as chief executive officer “in charge of administration.” It 
was an extremely fruitful year in curriculum developments. Bonner 
supported the introduction of a master of science degree in chemis- 
try, effective in the fall of 1965, the logical outgrowth of the under- 
graduate research program originated in 1937 by Sampey and re- 
vived in 1959 under the direction of Southern, Charles Stuart Pat- 
terson, and Donald Gene Kubler. In recent years they had received 
grants totaling more than $300,000 from the National Science Foun- 
dation, the Research Corporation, and other agencies. Bonner also 
urged the departments of history and modern languages to plan 
summer institutes for high school teachers in 1965 under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, and he encouraged the inauguration 
of a special enrichment program for high school juniors starting in 
the summer of 1965, directed by John Crabtree. By March 1965 the 
English department curriculum had been revised to allow for op- 
tional courses in American literature to satisfy the general education 
requirement in literature, and the speech department, under its new 
head, Philip George Hill, had changed its name to the Department 
of Drama and Speech and thoroughly reorganized itself to provide 
a major in drama. Under the leadership of Edward Brodus Jones, 
assistant professor of history, the faculty also adopted an interde- 
partmental minor in nonwestern studies, effective in 1965-66. The 
program drew on the departments of history, art, religion, geogra- 
phy, and economics. Bonner applied for a grant from the Duke En- 
dowment to bring Asian experts to the campus in 1965-66 for a 
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series of seminars to assist the faculty in learning more about India. 
In 1966 the program concentrated on China and included students. 
Bonner was equally active in planning that led to the dropping of 
the Graduate Record Examination as a mandatory requirement and 
to the change from a 3.00 quality-credit system to a 4.00 system to be 
in line with other institutions. 

One of the most spectacular innovations that Bonner made at this 
time was a program of foreign travel for selected faculty members. 
It grew out of his desire to inaugurate foreign study for students and 
his diverting to academic programs of more of the Duke Endow- 
ment’s special grants each year, money heretofore applied largely to 
the building fund. In planning sessions with the consultant for the 
Duke Endowment, Paul H. Clyde, on how to start foreign study and 
enrich and stimulate the faculty, Bonner initiated a summer pro- 
gram of European travel for faculty, mainly in the humanities and 
fine arts divisions. In 1964 he awarded these “faculty enrichment 
and encouragement” grants, which were large enough to enable 
professors to take their wives, to DuPre Rhame and John Crabtree, 
and in 1965 to Winston Babb, Thomas Earl Flowers, and Carey 
Shepard Crantford, chairmen of the departments of history, art, and 
modern languages. It was the beginning of a new era. Heretofore 
only a few faculty members with independent income had been able 
to travel abroad. During the next decade, a large number partici- 
pated in various kinds of foreign travel. In a later report to the 
Duke Endowment, Bonner praised these grants as immensely suc- 
cessful for stimulating ideas, broadening faculty culture, and spur- 
ring professional enthusiasm. “No other program of encouragement 
has provided such a stimulus to Furman’s faculty, to those who have 
received the grants and to their colleagues. No other program has so 
dramatically demonstrated to the faculty that they are considered to 
be as important as buildings, trees, and athletic teams.” In addition 
to the five grants for European travel in 1964 and 1965, Bonner also 
supported travel to India by Edward Jones, David Smith, and 
Thomas Flowers so that they could prepare themselves to inaugu- 
rate courses in nonwestern studies. Jones and Smith spent the sum- 
mer of 1964 in India as Fulbright fellows. Jones returned to New 
Delhi for a year’s study in 1965-66 as a fellow in the American In- 
stitute of Indian Studies. Smith also returned for another summer's 
study in 1965 at the University of Mysore and New Delhi, and Flow- 
ers spent the summer of 1965 at Osmania University in Hyderabad 
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and “‘sketched his way back home through the Orient.” Smith and 
Robert Crapps spent the summer of 1966 excavating at the biblical 
city of Ai in Jordan. 

These two travel programs, European and Indian, did more than 
broaden horizons and enrich the curriculum. They produced origi- 
nal creative work. In two articles in the Furman University Maga- 
zine for the spring of 1967, “Eastward Ho!” and “Our Neglected 
Heritage,’ Jones wrote about his travels and urged abandonment of 
our traditional ‘‘academic provincialism” by taking a “new aware- 
ness of the wider world” in nonwestern studies. In the same issue, 
editor Marguerite Hays reproduced ten charcoal sketches of human 
faces from Flowers’s travel notebook made while in India and an ad- 
ditional copy of an oil painting of the skyline overlooking Florence, 
Italy, sketched by Flowers the year before. In November, 1967, 
Crapps and Smith wrote for Furman Studies an account of their ar- 
cheological dig at Ai in Jordan in the summer of 1966, and in 1968 
the Magazine contained three European travel poems by Alfred 
Reid, who had received a grant in 1966. 

In addition to improvement of faculty status and stimulation of 
creativity through foreign study and travel, Dean Bonner encour- 
aged the establishment of an emeritus rank for retired faculty mem- 
bers. The plan was first introduced to the faculty in the spring of 
1964 by Winston Babb, who later worked it out with Bonner; the 
faculty approved it on 12 October 1964. To qualify, a faculty mem- 
ber had to be a professor or associate professor at retirement, have at 
least ten years of service, and be recommended by the academic 
council and approved by the board; he would then be entitled to 
emeritus rank and would continue to enjoy all benefits of faculty 
status. Bonner also recommended the drawing up of a sabbatical- 
leave plan in 1964-65, but delayed final consideration. The emeritus 
plan was approved by the board on 24 January 1967, and the first 
emeritus ranks since the 1920s were bestowed on Lawrence Henry 
Bowen (mathematics), Aileen Coggins (French), Laura Smith 
Ebaugh (sociology) , Delbert Harold Gilpatrick (history) , Meta Ep- 
pler Gilpatrick (English), Arnold Everett Putman (music) , and 
John Richard Sampey, Jr. (chemistry) . 

Bonner also took pride during his interim presidency in the fac- 
ulty’s scholarly output and professional activities for the year. He 
called the board’s attention to a religion textbook, The People of 
the Covenant: An Introduction to the Old Testament (1963) by 
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Crapps, Smith, and former colleague H. Jack Flanders; a small book 
of poems by Alfred Reid, Crumbling Stones (1963); A History of 
South Carolina Baptists (1964) by Joe M. King; an edition of High- 
lights of Shakespeare’s Plays (1964), by Edward Pinckney Vandiver, 
Jr.; A History of Chowan College (1964) co-authored by Edgar 
Vernon McKnight; and over thirty scholarly articles during 1963 
and 1964. Bonner’s own address on academic freedom, entitled “Ac- 
ademic Freedom in the Baptist College,” was published in the 
Southern Baptist Educator for February 1965. It was so effective a 
statement that the AAUP Bulletin excerpted portions of it a year 
later in an article entitled “Academic Freedom in Southern Church 
Related Colleges.” As might be expected, Bonner’s statement drew 
almost as much condemnation from some South Carolina Baptists as 
it did praise from the academic world at large. 

Thus when Blackwell officially took office, he found a strong and 
vigorous academic program headed by an energetic dean. Morale 
was high, and he was convinced of Furman’s very real potential. 
While working out strategies, however, Blackwell experienced his 
first major crisis. The controversy over integration had not com- 
pletely settled when conflict over accepting federal aid began. It was 
an issue ready made for critics of Furman embittered by defeat over 
integration, and they made the most of it. The executive committee 
had authorized Bonner on 8 December 1964 to apply for a grant 
under the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 (Title I, Section 
104, Public Law 88-204) for partial financing of additions to the 
science building as a routine phase of the building program. News 
of the approval of this application aroused a storm of opposition 
that acceptance of federal money as a grant rather than as a loan 
would violate the sacred Baptist principle of separation of church 
and state. By the end of the spring, Blackwell had spoken forty-nine 
times to churches and pastors conferences to clear up misunder- 
standings. He constantly repeated his distinction between a church 
and ‘‘a church-related institution participating in the total educa- 
tional efforts of the nation” and argued that the issue was one of au- 
tonomy. He reminded the board of the “financial facts”: the con- 
vention provided only six percent of the operating budget and had 
provided only four and a half million out of sixteen million dollars 
already spent for the buildings on the new campus. 

The board understood the issue, reaffirmed its action, and au- 
thorized the executive committee to accept the grant. On 24 July 
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1965 formal verification arrived; the grant would total $611,898. 
The executive committee, therefore, authorized the president to 
borrow $1,775,000 in federal funds to make up the difference 
needed and approved a statement of justification prepared by Black- 
well: The money, the statement argued to pastors and church lead- 
ers, is “payment for services . . . rendered in [a] national emer- 
gency.” It would bring no undesirable controls. The law is clear on 
both points. Acceptance is not a violation of the “historical” Baptist 
doctrine of separation of church and state; it is cooperation. In fact, 
never in history or in current practice, the statement continued, 
have churches practiced absolute and “‘total separation”: churches 
often use public school buildings, receive tax-exempt benefits for 
fire and police protection, accept low mailing rates, take advantage 
of pastors’ tax exemptions for housing allowance, and apply for ru- 
tal cemetery clearing at government expense. These instances of a 
“practical relationship of mutual cooperation” are proper imple- 
mentations of the doctrine of separation. The issue has been and is 
whether the two spheres remain free and unhampered in their “‘con- 
stitutional” or “divinely sanctioned”’ functions. 

The statement also chided opponents for emotionalism without 
benefit of facts or reason and went on to distinguish between a 
church, a seminary, and a liberal arts college. “The function of a 
church is primarily evangelism, worship . . . ; of a seminary, train- 
ing ministers to propagate the faith; of a church-related college, 
teaching in all areas of learning under Christian influences.” Of 
necessity, therefore, the latter “must recognize much more of the 
public interest in its program.’ The statement reviewed the history 
of Furman’s government cooperation since the beginning of World 
War I]—campus instruction for soldiers and airmen, the GI Bill, 
ROTC, grants for research and teacher institutes, dormitory loans— 
always without interference. This new action was merely a continu- 
ation of free cooperation. The statement insisted on the board’s au- 
thority to act without convention approval or dictation and de- 
fended the integrity of the board members, many of whom were 
pastors steeped in the doctrinal tradition of separation of church 
and state. 

At a meeting with the executive committee of the general board 
of the convention on 30 September 1965, President Blackwell and 
his board chairman Proctor restated their case. The general board 
was not convinced. It concluded on 12 October that Furman had in- 
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fringed on the Baptist doctrine of separation of church and state 
and recommended a two-year moratorium on accepting further fed- 
eral grants for construction by Baptist colleges in the state, during 
which time a committee should study the matter of federal aid to its 
institutions. On 19 October the Furman board, supported by the 
advisory council, rejected the charge that it was in violation of a 
cardinal Baptist principle but agreed to abide by the moratorium. 
It also endorsed the idea of a study committee. Once again, it force- 
fully insisted on its rightful authority to act without convention in- 
terference. 

At the annual convention several weeks later, delegates braced for 
a showdown. Very few doubted that the convention would vote to 
forbid use of the federal grant. Sensing a desire for some kind of 
compromise, convention president Robert Major asked Horace G. 
Hammett, the convention’s executive secretary, and Furman trustee 
John L. Slaughter to meet with representatives from both sides. 
President Blackwell, Board Chairman Proctor, and Cordell Mad- 
dox, assistant to the president, therefore met with several outspoken 
opponents of the grant: James A. Howard, Enoch C. Brown, Cort R. 
Flint, R. Von King, and C. W. Farrow. After a lengthy discussion 
the group worked out a compromise, which the convention adopted: 
Furman would “return” the $611,898 grant, and the general board 
of the convention would borrow the same amount to give to Fur- 
man. The convention would pay Furman at the rate of $100,000 a 
month on a schedule prescribed by President Blackwell and would 
wage a major campaign in its churches in 1966 to repay the loan and 
interest on it; if it failed, it would consider a redistribution of its 
cooperative program funds. 

To most observers, the controversy and the solution were just an- 
other comic squabble typical of past Furman-convention relations, 
a hypocritical jousting at windmills that concealed a more funda- 
mental animosity over educational goals and social ethics. The re- 
sult, in this view, was a serious setback to the scheme of image 
reform that Blackwell had envisioned. To the board and administra- 
tion and to friends of Furman in the convention, however, it was an 
important issue that had to be raised for the sake of conscience. Al- 
though appearing at first ambiguously ominous, it came to be re- 
garded as a solid victory for both sides. The debate had cleared the 
air. A principle had been preserved. There had been no interference 
with board authority. Furman had shown itself cooperative, and the 
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convention had shown an equally wholesome willingness to sacrifice 
financially. The compromise itself actually saved Furman about 
$12,000 on interest, avoided putting the trustees in the awkward 
position of saying they preferred federal dollars to Baptist dollars, 
and left untouched Furman’s right to accept federal loans and all 
other types of federal grants except those for constructing buildings. 
Because of the debate, President Blackwell believed, all Baptist- 
supported colleges in South Carolina enjoyed a more secure author- 
ity in the years to come than did most church-related colleges in 
other states. In fact, in the following eight years Furman received 
more than two million dollars in federal funds. At the time, how- 
ever, to avoid a break with the convention and to strengthen rela- 
tions for the next decade, Blackwell initiated a regular newsletter 
to the Baptist constituency and appointed a statewide committee 
consisting of one minister from each association for regular campus 
visits and discussions. 

Meanwhile, in the spring of 1965 Blackwell took action on several 
other pressing matters: money, administrative appointments, and 
enrichment of student life. The current twenty-year $30,000,000 
campaign, begun under Plyler, was not going well. Thomas S. Hart- 
ness, chairman of the campaign, reported on g February 1965 that 
only $1,822,910 had been paid on $2,071,630 pledged at the end of 
phase one. The second phase, Hartness said on 11 May, would be an 
“intensive campaign” among selected individuals to raise $1,000,000 
to construct the buildings planned for completion in 1966. 

Looking well into the future, the board approved the addition of 
a staff member to handle “deferred giving.” Blackwell strongly fa- 
vored both these steps, relying on very large grants from selected 
individuals for special capital needs, such as buildings and endowed 
professorships, and concentrating on securing bequests and living 
trusts. At this May 1965 meeting Blackwell also hinted at the pros- 
pect of a large grant that he was not yet ready to discuss. It was a 
two-million-dollar Ford Foundation challenge grant that William 
Henry Gambrell, senior vice president of Chemical Bank, New York 
Trust Company, had advised Plyler about in 1964. Plyler had made 
a trip to New York to visit Gambrell and his friend James Armsey, 
administrator of the fund, and in the months ahead negotiations for 
this grant loomed large in Blackwell’s thinking. 

In addition to fund raising there was a need for administrative 
reorganization. The loss of two vice-presidents the year before—an 
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administrative director and a business manager and treasurer— 
meant that Blackwell needed to make administrative appointments. 
On Bonner’s recommendation, he named John Henry Crabtree, Jr., 
to the new position of assistant dean for academic affairs. When 
Olivia Futch asked to resign as dean of the Woman’s College to re- 
turn to full-time teaching, Blackwell retired the position, the last 
surviving post of the Woman’s College, and named Marguerite 
Chiles, director of women’s personnel, as dean of women. Later in 
the year he named Dorman Stout, director of men’s personnel, as 
dean of men with parallel duties. Both deans served under Ernest 
Eugene Harrill, who had been dean of students since 1962. To 
strengthen the business office, which he found so weak from frequent 
turnovers that he went six months, he often said, without knowing 
whether the school was operating in the red or in the black, Black- 
well set about to find an outstanding business manager and treas- 
urer. From among several interviewed, he appointed, effective 1 Sep- 
tember 1965, a talented person suggested by Alester G. Furman, Jr., 
Raleigh Wayne Weaver, a graduate of the Wharton School of Busi- 
ness of the University of Pennsylvania. Formerly of Ross Builders 
Supplies, Inc., where he had been controller and assistant treasurer, 
Weaver proved a valuable addition in the days of planning and fi- 
nancial stress ahead. 

To enrich the social and cultural life of the students, Blackwell 
enthusiastically endorsed Dean Bonner’s appointment of Betty Al- 
verson as director of the student center with authority to turn it 
into a hub of worthwhile activities through special programs, social 
events, art exhibits, movies, concerts, and lectures. Alverson, a pro- 
tegé of Laura Ebaugh, was a 1957 graduate of Furman with a major 
in sociology. She had a master’s degree from the Carver School of 
Missions and Social Work and was a candidate for another master’s 
degree in college personnel and guidance at Ohio University. She 
had had varied experience, having been a teacher of sociology, 
speech, and physical education at North Greenville Junior College, 
a dietitian at Spartanburg Junior College, a residence hall counselor 
at Ohio University, and an assistant residence hall counselor at Fur- 
man. She and Blackwell saw eye to eye about the role of the student 
center, and she was ready with a program when the center opened in 
the late summer of 1965. 

Watkins Student Center, named for Henry Hitt and Maude 
Wakefield Watkins, proved to be a huge success in its first year. As a 
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facility alone, it filled a long-overdue need. It not only added physi- 
cal space for an enlarged bookstore, a permanent post office, and a 
small dining room or soda shop, the ““Pala-Den,” but it freed the 
central area of James C. Furman Classroom Building, where these 
facilities had been located, for faculty offices and seminar rooms. For 
the first time since the move to the new campus, the students had 
permanent homes for student government offices, student publica- 
tions, and directors of religious and social activities. Downstairs, the 
newly christened —Thomas Room, named for Virginia Evelyn 
Thomas, dean of the Woman’s College from 1931 to 1943, served 
as a small meeting room, and the conference room, capable of seat- 
ing 180 persons, provided space for larger meetings, movies, dis- 
plays, and vespers. On the upper level, Burgiss Lounge, named for 
W. W. Burgiss, equipped with television sets and upholstered furni- 
ture, provided more elegant surroundings for teas and informal 
gatherings. The entrance hall became an art gallery. Upstairs in the 
game room there were ping-pong and billiard tables. 

Under Betty Alverson and a newly formed program board, the 
student center quickly fulfilled its other purpose of enriching the 
cultural and social life of the students and extending the academic 
program in informal dialogues. It sponsored ‘““Talk-a-Topics’” on 
federal aid to education, on the new morality, and on American in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. It initiated a film arts series of classical 
and contemporary movies, followed by discussions led by faculty 
members. It arranged for showing of State Department films, art 
exhibits, folk singers, and band concerts. In cooperation with the 
departments of political science and history, the student center board 
started plans for holding a Model United Nations Assembly for 
South Carolina colleges and thirty high schools in 1966-67. It also 
sponsored leadership clinics for student government leaders and dis- 
cussions on marital and family topics for married students. It pro- 
moted highly appealing “Presidential Fireside Chats” for the stu- 
dents in person or listening by radio to express their goals, 
aspirations, and complaints to the president and hear his frank re- 
sponse to their questions or his own plans for Furman. It also made 
provisions for table tennis, pool, chess, checkers, scrabble, shuffle- 
board, knitting, guitar lessons, rental bicycles, hikes and trips. It 
made grills available for cookouts and supervised the use of ‘““The 
Shack” for socials and club meetings. Before Christmas, a group of 
students had organized the Furman University Student Broadcast- 
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ing Association, and station WFBA began broadcasting from the 
center on 12 December 1965. Jeff Holmes was the first station man- 
ager, John Nix assistant manager, Veden McMillan chief engineer, 
and Norman Whisnant, instructor in German, was the station’s fac- 
ulty advisor. 

One of the center’s most striking programs, reminiscent of the 
aims of the Greenville County Council for Community Develop- 
ment, with which Alverson was familiar through Laura Ebaugh, was 
the formation of the Collegiate Educational Service Corps, a com- 
pletely volunteer program in which students would give their time 
to social agencies working with community problems of crime, 
health, recreation, public education, and government. After a year 
of planning, during which Ebaugh generously assisted Alverson and 
the students, CESC went into effect in 1966-67. Students worked 
that first year with twenty cooperating agencies. 

The trustees were greatly excited by all these developments. 
James Pettit Carroll, chairman of the social and religious life com- 
mittee, expressed keen pleasure at this ‘philosophy of the use of the 
student center” in the board meeting of 19 October 1965. Loyd Self 
reported for the committee on 25 January 1966 that the center had 
established a much “‘more normal social life” through its varied cul- 
tural programs, its plans for the future, and its “wholesome and 
enjoyable recreation.”” He foresaw the time very soon when it would 
be highly appropriate to have “supervised dances—including square 
dancing—by students on campus” under the supervision of the dean 
of students. He reminded the board that 95 percent of the women 
students had written permission to dance and danced off campus. 

The year 1965-66 began auspiciously. Except for the controversy 
over federal aid, morale was high. The new student center promised 
better things, and the science addition was well under way. The bell 
tower replica on the peninsula of the lake had been dedicated in 
May 1965, and a carillon of sixty-two bells, donated by friends in 
honor of John Edward Burnside, the first chairman of the advisory 
council, was soon cast in Holland and installed by H. T. Van Ber- 
gen. Although merely decorative to students unacquainted with old 
campus traditions, there was a vague sense of inspiration about this 
tower, which was, however, more a disturbing token of richness than 
of the beauty of tradition. Soon it took its place in campus folklore 
and regained its historical symbolic role. Before the fall ended, the 
exhaustive two-year self-study had been completed; the visiting com- 
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mittee had arrived and gone; and Furman had passed its test for 
renewal of accreditation. As Bonner told the board, the future was 
“bright with promise” at this “crucial and exciting point in its his- 
tory . . . . We are more than confident that Gordon W. Blackwell 
will lead Furman into this new day.” 

Central to this future promise and hence to the total academic 
goal of Furman was Blackwell’s application for the multimillion- 
dollar challenge grant by the Ford Foundation under its special pro- 
gram in education established in 1960. Designed to create “regional 
peaks of excellence in privately supported colleges,” the program 
looked for leadership potential, a willingness to change, and a plan- 
ning model for the future that would achieve new levels of aca- 
demic quality, administrative effectiveness, and increased financial 
support for selected schools. These schools in turn would serve as 
models of excellence for other schools in their regions. Previous 
grants had gone to Vanderbilt, Stetson, Davidson, and others, and 
Blackwell thought that Furman had an excellent chance for one. In 
October 1965 a representative of the foundation visited the campus 
to evaluate Furman’s potential. Two months later, on 13 December, 
Blackwell announced that Furman had passed this test and had been 
invited to proceed with the second step, the preparation of a plan- 
ning model. He and Bonner and Weaver had already gone to work 
on it with faculty and board assistance. By 28 February 1966 they 
had completed the report, a “master plan of development.” 

Entitled Blueprint for a Decade: Profile of Furman University, 
1956-1976, this report consisted of 106 pages of data and achieve- 
ments of the decade 1956—66, a definition of purpose and distinctive 
features of the college, and assumptions, plans, and projections for 
the coming decade. The report’s most significant projection, per- 
haps, was its proposal to overhaul the curriculum and calendar and 
modify instruction through greater use of independent study, inter- 
disciplinary programs, seminars, large lectures, and programs for 
superior students. These revisions, the report said, would bring 
about more efficient teaching of more students with fewer faculty 
members. The report also projected a gradual expansion to 2,500 
students and a continued increase in the ratio of out-of-state stu- 
dents to reach 50-50 by 1975. To support its case that Furman war- 
ranted support, the Blueprint cited not only its liberal arts orienta- 
tion but its leadership potential. The “ideal” of excellence may be 
“unattainable, but there is nonetheless at Furman a nucleus of peo- 
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ple who are restless and eager for a determined effort to move rap- 
idly toward that idea.” Other distinctive features that favored 
Furman’s reaching its potential, the report said, are its geographical 
location in a growing industrial region in the Piedmont; its emerg- 
ing reputation as the strongest liberal arts institution in the area; 
its church-sponsored heritage, which gives it value and direction 
without being “narrowly sectarian’; its new “campus of unsur- 
passed loveliness”; its dedicated administration and board; the rec- 
ognition by its faculty—of which 68 percent had doctorates—of the 
“primacy of good teaching’’ while simultaneously demonstrating a 
“stimulating interest in research and publishing”; its rapidly grow- 
ing library, then at 127,000 volumes; its strong atmosphere of aca- 
demic freedom; and its student performances in graduate school, 
such as at Harvard Law School, in the chemistry departments at 
Chicago and Florida, and in doctoral programs in physics in many 
places—a record of performance climaxed by alumnus Townes’s 
Nobel prize in physics. 

Thinking through the master plan resulted in the abandoning of 
any further ideas about a medical school. It would not only be in- 
consistent with the goal of a first-class undergraduate liberal arts 
college, but raising funds for it, Blackwell told the board on 19 Oc- 
tober 1965, would create a conflict of interest. The convention rep- 
rimand for accepting a construction grant, moreover, had effectively 
closed the door to further thought of federal building grants for any 
such undertaking. 

Even before the report was finished, Blackwell set into motion the 
machinery for a thorough study of the curriculum, the calendar, and 
teaching procedures. He invited Sharvey Umbeck, president of 
Knox College, to a special faculty meeting on 1 February 1966 to 
talk on the future of the liberal arts college and to meet with fac- 
ulty groups as a sort of “‘brainstorming”’ discussion leader. During 
the month Blackwell also appointed a faculty committee to visit 
twenty leading liberal arts colleges in the nation to recommend 
measures for new programs, especially programs designed to meet 
superior students’ needs. On 25 April Bonner asked all departments 
to proceed with ten-year projections of their own in the light of the 
general assumptions and plans outlined in the Blueprint. By 10 
May, as he told the board, he had appointed nine new committees, 
including the special curriculum committee mentioned earlier, to 
proceed with a thorough study of academic affairs to recommend ac- 
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tion to achieve nationally not only the stated goals in the Blueprint 
but the recommendations in the visiting committee’s report to the 
Southern Association. 

In May, Sharvey Umbeck returned for more brainstorming ses- 
sions, and in response the English department submitted a proposal 
for a new, experimental freshman English program based on pro- 
ficiency, team teaching, and a combination of large lecture sections 
and supervised writing laboratories. Students would be dismissed 
with a grade of “‘pass’” when they demonstrated proficiency. A year 
earlier the modern language department had introduced an inde- 
pendent study program for its intermediate students. 

By 10 May 1966 the Ford Foundation invited Furman to take the 
third step and make a formal application for a two-million-dollar 
challenge grant on a matching basis of two-and-a half to one. The 
application was successful. On 27 June the award was announced. 
If Furman could raise five million dollars by 31 May 1969, the Ford 
Foundation would give it two million dollars. The grant would be 
payable periodically according to funds raised. It was an “immensely 
exciting’ challenge, Blackwell said, and the board responded en- 
thusiastically to participating in such a prestigious fund-raising 
campaign. Blackwell immediately requested and received an ad- 
vance payment of $390,000 for library, faculty salaries, scholarships, 
research programs, special instructional equipment, and the provi- 
sion of a computing service. During the summer he engaged Carl 
Shaver and Company, Inc., professional fund raisers, to make a sur- 
vey and recommend procedures. Shaver proposed a three-phase 
schedule—the major gifts phase in which a few individuals, foun- 
dations, or corporations would give large gifts for definite purposes; 
the leadership phase of not-quite-so-large gifts; and the general 
phase, wide open for smaller gifts of all sizes. 

Blackwell urged restraint, but at the start of his second full year 
in office he could scarcely restrain his own optimism. He told George 
Lee Johnson, Paladin reporter, in an interview published on 16 Sep- 
tember 1966, that the challenge grant meant “national prestige” 
for Furman. It “places us among the best colleges in the country.” 
Furman is the first college in South Carolina to receive one of these 
grants, he said, and one of only twelve that year in the Southeast, 
including Duke and Emory. Furman must achieve in academics in 
a few years, he said, even more than past leaders did in building 
the campus in their few years. Nothing short of continuous im- 
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provements and imaginative change would be sufficient. Through- 
out the fall Blackwell prodded the faculty to break out of the “lock- 
step” of degree requirements and course credits. He was equally 
excited about other developments that suggested that Furman was 
on the move. Furman had come through the fiscal year ending 
31 May 1966 with a surplus of slightly more than $200,000. Black- 
well had raised average faculty salaries more than 15 percent, and 
the AAUP had cited Furman for the second year in a row as among 
the top 5 percent of colleges in the nation for its salary improve- 
ments. Blackwell had received the full payment from the conven- 
tion of the money promised for the science building, and Baptist 
relations had improved during the year, one in which numerous 
conferences on church vocational careers had brought about better 
communications on academic standards and goals. The science 
building, largely equipped and furnished by Duke Endowment 
money, was ready for occupancy in the fall. An IBM-1130 com- 
puter arrived as the first piece of equipment for a computer center 
in June 1967; the center was directed by Thomas Ray Nanney, 
associate professor of chemistry. Dedication ceremonies naming the 
science building after Plyler, who had died suddenly in April 1966, 
were held on 22 October. The carillon in the replica of the bell 
tower had also been installed in the summer, and an electric key- 
board and automatic roll player had been installed in the “Old 
College’ Quarternion building. Dedication was held on 18 Septem- 
ber 1966. 

The fund-raising campaign, moreover, had begun, and one of the 
first large gifts was a $60,000 donation, later increased, by the Pitts 
family to endow partially the Reuben B. Pitts Chair of Religion, 
Furman’s first endowed chair. On 6 September 1966 Blackwell 
appointed Theron Douglas Price to fill this chair. Price was a dis- 
tinguished scholar with an impressive record. He had come to 
Furman in 1962 as head of the department of religion from a four- 
year pastorate at Wornall Road Baptist Church in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Before that, he had taught for ten years, 1948 to 1958, at 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary as professor of church his- 
tory and historical theology, and he had been a guest professor in 
1955-56 at the International Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Rueschlikon-Zurich. He was a contributor to several symposia on 
Baptist and ecumenical thought and author of numerous articles 
in professional journals. He was a native of Arkansas, had an M.A. 
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from Yale and Th.M. and Th.D. degrees from Southern Seminary, 
and had taught at Mercer from 1946 to 1948 before returning to 
the seminary. In making the announcement at the opening faculty 
dinner in September 1966, Bonner said that this chair was the “first 
of what the university hopes will be many endowed professorships 
which can help Furman become a great college.” 

Buoyed by the swiftness and magnitude of these developments, 
Blackwell declared at opening exercises in September 1966 that 
Furman was on the “threshold of greatness,” a “‘pep talk’’ he made 
in several forms that fall to the student body, the faculty, and the 
board. The evidence, he said, is that Furman has all the essential 
ingredients: an appropriate academic program, good teachers, a 
strong library, adequate campus and facilities, and vigorous and 
imaginative leadership, especially on the board and advisory council. 

Not everyone shared Blackwell’s euphoria. Many student leaders 
warned against empty words and slogans. Senior chemistry major 
Murray Wilson Brockman argued that words are only as good as 
the action they precipitate. William Chadwick Hale, president of 
the senior class, said that words were not good enough if they were 
contradicted by petty rules against beards and bare feet and re- 
strictions on wide-ranging controversial ideas among speakers. Rigid 
rules, Hale said, do not make a better college or prevent a college 
from being another Berkeley; they are betrayals of faith in a liberal 
education. Edwin Clifford Bridges, president of Blue Key, argued 
that the threat to Furman was not in beards but in stagnation of 
minds; openness is the only way to progress. Many faculty members 
were equally unimpressed in 1965 and 1966 by sloganeering and by 
the overstress on doctoral percentages when working conditions 
remained the same and faculty salaries continued to be noncom- 
petitive. Many viewed the board’s decision to return the science- 
building grant as a serious capitulation and a weakening of board 
authority. Initial enthusiasm had turned to weariness at the thought 
of a new round of self-study when the faculty had just been 
through an exhaustive two-year analysis. Blackwell’s repeated em- 
phasis on teaching more students with fewer faculty was especially 
galling. He explained on 11 September that he wanted quality 
instruction without adding faculty, and on 13 December Bonner or- 
dered department chairmen to justify carefully all new faculty posi- 
tions even at a time of rising enrollments. By 10 May 1966 Bonner 
reported to the board that there had been more resignations than 
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he had ever had before at one time. One entire department of three 
left, and three others left in another department. In all, about 
fifteen faculty members took better-paying positions in schools such 
as the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, the University 
of Tennessee, Louisiana State University, Auburn, Grinnell, UNC- 
Greensboro, and Stetson. 

Taking advantage of Blackwell’s readiness to hear complaints, the 
AAUP chapter sponsored a question period to state the faculty's 
case about the dangers of facile sloganeering, the pressure about 
Ph.D.’s, the increase of the student-teacher ratio, faculty salaries, 
the absence of secretarial help, inept janitorial service and mainte- 
nance, and other matters. Blackwell, Bonner, and Weaver took 
prompt action to remedy what they could. They had already ac- 
celerated Blueprint plans for a 15 percent increase in salaries for 
1967 by giving that increase in 1966, but still Furman’s average of 
a little over $8,o00 was well under that of the first-class institutions 
that Furman emulated. They projected g percent salary increases 
in 1967 and also budgeted for secretarial pools for 1967-68 to free 
the faculty from much clerical drudgery that interfered with 
teaching, counseling, research, and institutional committee work. 
And they approved the sabbatical plan, which they put into effect 
on a limited basis in 1967—68 until it could be adequately financed 
in 1974-75. Removal of anachronistic restrictions on beards and 
dress went into effect for students and faculty in another year. 

Undaunted by student-faculty criticism, which he often referred 
to as creative tension, Blackwell continued to urge action and in- 
vited frank exchanges. He seemed vindicated in his assessment of 
Furman’s potential when word came on 16 December 1966 that 
student-body president Robert Earl Stillwell had been named a 
Rhodes Scholar. Stillwell was the ideal well-rounded student. He 
was a superior scholar; he had a major in English and minors in 
history and German. He was a quarterback on the football team 
and had won the ROTC superior cadet award. Before election to 
student-body president he had served on the student senate, been 
a member of the president’s cabinet, and been president of the 
Wesley Foundation. He planned a career in the Methodist min- 
istry and selected Oriel College at Oxford to study theology. 

Meanwhile, Bonner had stepped up the pace of curriculum study 
by consolidating three of the nine committees on curriculum, calen- 
dar, and honors program into one committee and disbanding the 
others. On 8 May 1967 Newton Bond Jones, professor of history, 
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presented a preliminary report from this consolidated committee 
setting forth the goals of a revised curriculum and its main outlines. 

Long before this first curriculum report, talk of change and work 
of committees had produced several curriculum innovations, both 
without and within the structure. A small group of students met 
with Frances Willard Pate, instructor in English, to read and discuss 
great books once a week in the spring and fall of 1965. Another 
group met on Sunday afternoons with William Edward Leverette, 
assistant professor of history, to discuss topics of current interest. 
A third group introduced a noncredit humanities seminar in 1965— 
66 to read and discuss great books. Eugene Ferrell Miller, assistant 
professor of political science, served as faculty advisor and led the 
discussions. After he resigned, Leverette took over the group in 
1966-67 and Alfred Reid in 1967-68. Leverette, moreover, as chair- 
man of an honors or special programs committee, encouraged in- 
terdisciplinary study, and Bonner and Crabtree introduced a sum- 
mer reading program for entering freshmen. 

More formally, the science division inaugurated a college prepara- 
tory program of its own in the summer of 1966 for outstanding 
high school juniors planning careers in science. Known as FUSE, 
for Furman University Science Enrichment Program, and directed 
by Harry Stewart Kuper, assistant professor of chemistry, this pro- 
gram enrolled seven students in chemistry and one in biology in 
its first year and four in chemistry, one in biology, and one in 
physics in 1967. Students took specially adapted introductory college 
courses for which they received college credit; several outstanding 
students, including David Russell Stone and Linda Lou Tomsyck, 
later enrolled at Furman and distinguished themselves. Bonner 
and Crabtree inaugurated a different kind of “head start’ program 
in the summer of 1967. Students with only marginal chances of 
succeeding were admitted to Furman on condition that they get 
a head start in the summer in subjects such as English and history. 
The program was designed to cut down on dropouts and help 
teach study habits. In 1966, moreover, Bonner initiated a series of 
summer tours to Europe, coordinated by Carey Crantford, who took 
a group of students in 1967; Robert Crapps, professor of religion, 
took a group in 1968. Tours planned for 1966 and 1969 did not ma- 
terialize, and attempts to solicit cooperation with the South Caro- 
lina Federation of Independent Colleges and with other Baptist- 
related colleges in the South likewise proved unsuccessful. Except 
for Crabtree’s summer enrichment program for high school stu- 
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dents, into which FUSE was assimilated in 1968, all of these pro- 
grams were absorbed or superseded by the completely revised 
curriculum in the fall of 1968. During 1966-67, the faculty also 
approved courses leading to a major in geology, expanded the phys- 
ics curriculum to take advantage of new science research facilities, 
inaugurated courses in computer science and library science, and 
modified the requirements for the master’s degree in psychology, 
which, however, it voted out completely in 1968 because of rising 
costs. Plans were also under way for a master of business adminis- 
tration degree in cooperation with Clemson University to meet the 
local needs of industry and business. 

In the spring of 1967 Blackwell himself grew anxious about the 
changes he had set in motion and wondered whether he was not 
trying to go too fast. Nevertheless, he told the board to prepare 
itself for the many changes it would soon have to approve, especially 
in curriculum and in student life. Liberal arts colleges must change, 
he said, if they are to survive and achieve their purpose of intro- 
ducing students to great ideas and to the major ways of discovering 
them and of thinking for themselves. He regarded students as 
“more sophisticated” about school because more of them are in it 
for a longer time and because they have been brought up on 
television, but, he said, they are still shallow, and the college must 
recognize this fact while educating them in up-to-date subjects. 
Students, he said, are also prone to action. They have been exposed 
to ‘dramatic methods” of demonstration for change and are begin- 
ning to reflect the general unrest of our times. He warned that the 
in loco parentis code would soon be obsolete. Students wanted 
recreation on Sunday, and it was unreasonable of the convention 
to expect Furman to enforce stricter regulations than churches 
and homes enforced. Students were also disenchanted with the re- 
ligious establishment, he said. The “sporadic periods of tension” 
were detrimental to both: students resent the convention and take 
a negative attitude toward Baptists; many Baptists themselves want 
nothing to do with Furman. Moreover, he asked, can Furman have 
a goal of excellence if many Baptist young people do not have the 
ability for it? If they do not, Blackwell urged that students be re- 
cruited from all over. 

As if to confirm Blackwell's prediction, seventeen student leaders 
whom he invited to meet with the social and religious life com- 
mittee of the board berated existing conditions. Some said that the 
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absence of fraternities and dancing not only hindered social life 
but was “damaging” to Furman’s image. Some advocated a “more 
widely varied faculty” of Jews, Catholics, and atheists so that stu- 
dents could hear more diverse points of view. Some protested that 
too many faculty members took no personal interest in students and 
were not excellent teachers. Some lamented the absence of freedom 
in the exchange of ideas. Some approved freedom for women to 
drink off campus, wanted to drop compulsory chapel, and wanted 
to de-emphasize religion. It was a historic session, the first time stu- 
dents had met and talked freely with board members on a wide 
variety of topics, a policy that Blackwell eventually formalized. 

In spite of the uncertainties reflected in his May report, over the 
summer Blackwell put together a biennial report that was highly 
optimistic. He reasserted his strong “feeling of enthusiasm” that 
Furman was on the move toward its goal of “excellence by national 
standards,” and he cited the evidence of student achievement, in- 
cluding Larry Dean Estridge’s winning the Hughes Perpetual 
Trophy as the outstanding Army ROTC cadet in the nation in 
1966, the new recruiting efforts of Russell Frank, appointed in 
1966 to help bring in superior male students, and the Ford Foun- 
dation challenge grant. Furman was also one of fifty colleges in the 
nation selected by Time for a free, full-page advertisement. The ad- 
vertisement consisted of a set of four pictures of outstanding alumni 
—Charles Hard Townes, 1935, Nobel prize winner in physics in 
1964; Max Steele, 1943, winner of the $10,000 Harper Prize for his 
novel Debbie in 1950; Frank Selvy, 1954, all-American basketball 
player; and Robert Earl Stillwell, 1967, Rhodes Scholar—looking 
out from under the question, “What Do These Four Have in 
Common?” The answer was, “They went to Furman.” The adver- 
tisement was prepared and donated by alumnus William A. Leslie 
of Leslie Advertising of Greenville, and by his copy writer, Sandra 
Merenghi Armstrong, class of 1963. A group of bright students was 
already preparing to compete on the nationally televised General 
Electric College Bowl, and academic innovations were progressing 
all the time, soon to culminate in a complete overhaul. 

Bonner’s annual report to the Duke Endowment was equally op- 
timistic about academic reform. While not rejecting the values of 
the past, Bonner recognized that “innovation” had become a “way 
of life” at Furman. 


Chapter Ten 


STUDENT ACTIVISM, FOREIGN STUDY, 
AND PHI BETA KAPPA, 
1967-1973 


Blackwell’s challenge to action, symbolized by the Ford Foundation 
challenge grant, set off a seven-year period of reform and debate un- 
paralleled in Furman’s history. Not since the wildly controversial 
days of the Geer administration had so much constructive change 
taken place. The curriculum underwent a complete metamorphosis. 
Students came to play an increasingly major role in the definition 
of the college. Blackwell persistently reorganized university struc- 
tures to increase participation and effect widespread dynamism in 
the life of the university. 

During the fall and winter of 1967-68 the faculty anxiously 
pressed forward with plans for curriculum revision. Frequent meet- 
ings prompted vigorous discussion. Many superior students, how- 
ever, feared that the faculty would not act. To prevent any possible 
delay, Blackwell reminded the faculty on 13 November 1967 that 
Furman had not overhauled its curriculum since the mid-1930s. He 
insisted that the knowledge explosion, especially in the sciences and 
social sciences, required a searching evaluation of curriculum con- 
tent and that the students’ growing sophistication about schooling 
required an equally searching evaluation of teaching techniques. 
He urged adoption of the new curriculum being developed and 
hoped to see it implemented in September 1968. 

On 8 January 1968 Newton Jones presented the outline of the 
new curriculum and explained its rationale. The primary goals of 
the new structure, he said, speaking for the committee, were to 
emphasize major fields of knowledge and the major ways of organ- 
izing knowledge. Because of the knowledge explosion, a student 
could not be expected to learn everything but must assume more 
responsibility for discovery and integration of the major disciplines 
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on his own. There would be more concentration on fewer courses 
and closer adaptation of teaching methods to the distinctive con- 
tents and aims of separate disciplines. Although there were objec- 
tions to the new plan, mainly on practical grounds, the faculty ap- 
proved the new curriculum. Its essential features were a three-term 
calendar of twelve, eight, and twelve weeks to replace the semester 
calendar. Four-credit courses replaced three-credit courses, and stu- 
dents would need thirty-two for graduation—eight a year, annually 
taking three in the “wing” terms and two in the shorter winter 
term. In addition to the traditionally prescribed courses, all stu- 
dents would take one course in fine arts and a course in nonwestern 
studies as soon as adequate courses were available. Students could 
largely satisfy the foreign language requirement by proficiency 
tests. A major would consist of no fewer than six, no more than 
eight, courses for the bachelor of arts degree, no more than eleven 
courses for the bachelor of science degree. There would be no 
minor, and half of a student’s electives would be outside the divi- 
sion of the major. Additional features of the new program included 
plans for one to three independent study courses in one’s major, 
interdisciplinary courses, integrative senior seminars, at least three 
pass-fail electives, provision for credit by examination, comprehen- 
sive examinations in the major, provision for off-campus projects, 
and constantly experimental winter-term course options. ROTC 
would no longer be compulsory and would become more academic 
through a cooperative arrangement with the departments of history, 
political science, and economics. 

The new program represented a radical departure from the old 
system, mainly in the features of flexibility and new teaching- 
learning techniques. In content, except for some slight readjust- 
ments of emphasis, such as reductions in requirements in English 
and history, increases in requirements in the social sciences, in- 
creases in courses in one’s major, addition of the fine arts and non- 
western studies course requirements, the creation of a bachelor of 
music degree, and more concentration for a bachelor of science de- 
gree, the new program heralded more change in years to come than 
it actually offered in its first year. Dean Bonner’s news release of 
13 January 1968 and report to the board on 23 January said that 
the changes represented streamlining and enrichment. He praised 
the new curriculum for its promise of flexibility and vitality and 
said that it placed Furman “among the nation’s most progressive 
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liberal arts colleges intent on curriculum innovation.” It offered 
high promise of meeting more relevantly the “changing demands 
of education” and the changing needs of students. He especially 
thought that the independent study and senior seminars would bet- 
ter prepare students for graduate study. Bonner told the board that 
the move was not hasty and was in keeping with trends in higher 
education. He added that there was some value in change itself. The 
board enthusiastically approved the new calendar and curriculum. 

Throughout the winter and spring a newly established academic 
program committee headed by Dean Bonner and consisting of one 
faculty member elected by each division and two appointed by the 
president supervised the changeover to the new curriculum. Associ- 
ate Dean Crabtree set up a guidance program whereby faculty ad- 
visors converted all currently enrolled students’ records into the pro- 
visions of the new curriculum and advised students about the new 
program. By 13 May 1968 the work was complete, and Newton 
Jones had prepared most of the copy for a supplemental catalog, 
which was published and distributed in the summer. 

While the faculty was hard at work devising the new curriculum, 
student unrest, which had previously been largely personal and 
pluralistic, emerged on a new level of national awareness with an 
articulate ideology and a formal organization under the leadership 
of junior English major John Russel Sullivan. Sullivan, who had 
been attracted intellectually and emotionally to the national stu- 
dent protest movement, attended a peace education project in Chi- 
cago in August 1967 and while there visited the headquarters of a 
dozen or more organizations. Upon his return, he wrote an analysis 
of the whole spectrum of attitudes for a creative writing class. From 
27 October to 15 December the Paladin serialized this study in six 
parts. The article—a sort of “white paper” for the student move- 
ment at Furman—not only classified peace groups from left to right 
but described each group ideologically and interpreted its values 
and influence. Sullivan saw little vitality in the Marxist-Leninist 
groups, the liberal groups, the conservative groups, or the black 
groups. But he had high praise for the pacificists and the new left, 
especially Students for a Democratic Society and the Southern Stu- 
dents Organizing Committee, which represented the “major thrust 
of student activism in the peace movement,” the former because of 
its simplicity, “radical Christianity,” and excellent interpretation 
of modern man’s alienation, the latter because of its “radical, crea- 
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tive style of thought and action which is rooted in the Judeo- 
Christian ideal of justice.” Sullivan deplored the militancy and 
violence of SDS, but advocated a similar aggressive insistence on 
‘participatory democracy” as a means of humanization and of break- 
ing the monolithic repressiveness of institutions by trying “to 
change basic attitudes on a community and university level.” He 
equated SSOC with SDS and early in the series said he was forming 
a chapter of SSOC on campus. 

By the time the series was complete, SSOC was already formed; 
Sullivan was elected president and Joseph Allen Vaughn was elected 
vice-president. About twenty other students, including John Bagnal 
Duggan, June Manning, Laura Susanne Pinkham, and Mary Eliza- 
beth Hare were members. Concerned that it be relevant to Furman 
University as a church-related college that espoused liberalism and 
academic freedom, SSOC made as its first action the drawing up of 
a petition requesting the abolition of compulsory chapel. The peti- 
tion charged that required attendance was essentially immoral and 
unchristian: It is a “denial of our freedom to worship” and a viola- 
tion of Christian and Baptist principles. The petition also charged 
that administrators who coerce students to attend worship services 
are morally insensitive. 

The petition set off massive response. Hugh Toland Stoddard, Jr., 
editor of the Paladin, urged students not to sign merely out of bore- 
dom with chapel or rebellion for its own sake but only if they truth- 
fully believed in SSOC’s arguments that compulsory chapel denied 
freedom of worship and “does not reflect the best values of .. . 
the Baptist faith or Christianity.’”’ James Michael Oliver, president 
of a recently formed chapter of Young Americans for Freedom, a 
right-wing group, branded Sullivan and new left groups like SDS 
and SSOC as “communistic.” He charged that when the petition 
failed, Sullivan and SSOC would “escalate” attacks and resort to 
boycotts and other disruptive acts. In a sharp reply after chapel the 
week before Thanksgiving, President Blackwell defended compul- 
sory worship services as part of the traditional Christian framework 
at Furman and as a part of a community within which students 
had agreed to live. Furman is “openly and unapologetically a Chris- 
tian institution,” he argued, and 141 years of existence were ample 
proof of the morality of compulsory chapel. Chaplain L. D. John- 
son, former board member, former pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Greenville, and inaugurator of the formal liturgical wor- 
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ship services upon his appointment to the newly revived post of 
chaplain to the university in January 1967, likewise insisted in a 
Paladin interview on 1 December that compulsory worship was a 
proper implementation of Furman’s Christian commitment. Several 
students wrote letters to the Paladin in late November and Decem- 
ber echoing these positions. The president of the senior class called 
Sullivan and SSOC “cry-babies,” whose criticism was of “no use to 
our school.” Two religious leaders argued that Furman was a closed 
society, that members of the Furman community freely chose to 
come, and that Sullivan and SSOC were mere Machiavellian agi- 
tators bent on a premeditated attempt “to shake up the campus’ 
without regard for its “betterment.” Others accused Sullivan and 
his followers of arrogance and intellectual snobbery. 

The counterattack was swift. John Duggan, SsSOC member, called 
Blackwell’s defense illogical and insisted that not only was com- 
pulsory chapel “unhealthy” in creating resentment against religion 
but that it was an invitation to rebellion. He rejected the closed- 
society theory and argued instead that compulsory chapel was a vio- 
lation of a constitutional right. He said that the president and the 
board were not immoral as persons—their motives were honest— 
but that the act was immoral in its effect and implication. Alfred 
Reid, professor of English and advisor to SSOC, defended Sullivan’s 
character against those who claimed that he was unprincipled and 
a persona non grata. He praised his analytical mind, his exercise of 
the right to dissent, his insight into the great tradition of freedom 
of conscience, and he described these traits as an “admirable reflec- 
tion of the values of a liberal education.” Johnny Baxter Mostiler 
suggested the compromise of voluntary worship services in addition 
to compulsory academic lectures on religion. 

Not until 23 February 1968 were the results of the petition tabu- 
lated and the official verdict rendered. Only 236 out of over 1,500 
students had signed. An official letter went out to each of them, 
signed by President Blackwell, Vice-president and Dean Bonner, 
Board Chairman Thomas S. Hartness, and a large joint student- 
faculty chapel committee. The letter not only expressed resentment 
over being accused of immorality, but charged the leaders of the 
petition with dishonesty in allowing some students to sign twice 
and allowing some nonstudents to sign. The letter reiterated the 
stand already taken—that Furman is a closed group, that rights as 
citizens do not apply, and that compulsory chapel is an appropri- 
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ately moral means to fulfill the religious commitment of the college. 
Recognizing that order in service is desirable, the letter said that it is 
not essential; and quoting Elton Trueblood’s The Idea of a Col- 
lege, it said that students are not capable of making rational choices 
about chapel at college. Chapel can never be voluntary if it is to 
have any pervasive influence. SSOC was incensed at this decision 
but had expected it. On 5 February it had endorsed a policy of 
“personal resistance’ to coercive worship services on individual 
bases. 

By this time, “ideological conflict’”’ had progressed to the danger 
point of angry factionalism: the radical left, the radical right, and 
the conservative “‘loyalists.” Each faction was busy inviting outside 
speakers. Townspeople and Baptist churches had also taken sides. 
Blackwell was busy both in the board and in the state defending the 
right of SSOC to exist on campus. Fearful of violent confrontations 
that might disrupt the campus and further arouse townspeople, he 
had already drawn up a speaker policy affirming a “free campus 
platform” as the mark of a vital university and essential to a demo- 
cratic society, but prohibiting from the campus any speakers “who, 
on the basis of past record and stated views, may be expected to 
indulge in obscenity, condone immorality, or advocate overt disobe- 
dience of law and the use of violence.” To implement the policy 
he set up a committee of students and faculty headed by Dean of 
Students Ernest Harrill to approve controversial speakers. Any stu- 
dent organization in violation of this policy would be subject to 
probation. The trustees approved the policy on 23 January 1968 
as the “Trustee Resolution on Campus Platform.” 

The Paladin of 5 February immediately labeled the policy a 
speaker ban. Few speakers, it said, were so offensive or worthless 
as to justify their prohibition. The newspaper article attacked the 
policy as an example of Furman’s anxiety about its “public image” 
and as a sign of “‘parochialism” that would put out the spark of 
“social and intellectual concern” recently kindled on campus. SSOC, 
meanwhile, had gone ahead with plans to entertain George Ware, 
an officer in the Students Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, on 
23 February. Before an overflow, largely hostile crowd in the stu- 
dent center, Ware defined American civilization as inherently racist 
and bent on black genocide; he said that in order to survive and 
influence decisions affecting black ghettos, blacks would have to 
develop “black power” and use violence if necessary. The meeting 
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was orderly, but many students challenged him, and others walked 
out. After listening to a recording of the speech, Blackwell con- 
cluded that Ware had advocated violence and put SSOC on proba- 
tion for two weeks, through 16 March. Announcing this decision 
in convocation, Dean Harrill said that “polarization of attitudes” 
on campus and in the community had reached the limit. The ad- 
ministration was not only fearful of campus violence but of damage 
to community relations. Before the Buttonhole Club of the Greater 
Greenville Chamber of Commerce on 15 March, Blackwell himself 
had to defend the platform policy against critics from the left and 
the privilege of hearing controversial speakers against critics from 
the right. 

Tensions increased when in the midst of these developments 
twenty students led by Joe Vaughn, Tyrone Bonaparte Haynes, 
and June Manning staged a spontaneous sympathy march in front 
of the Federal Building in downtown Greenville on 12 February 
for three South Carolina State College students killed on 8 Febru- 
ary in riots at Orangeburg. The demonstrators carried placards de- 
nouncing police brutality and racism and were joined by several 
townspeople. In a Greenville News interview the next day, Vaughn 
denied the public charges of involvement by the NAACP or Stu- 
dents Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. He said the march was 
merely a protest against inhumane treatment of blacks by the police 
power of the state. Many townspeople and alumni were incensed 
at President Blackwell for his permissiveness in letting this kind of 
demonstration threaten amicable relations. Blackwell insisted, how- 
ever, that students had the constitutional right to peaceable assem- 
bly. As soon as its moratorium was lifted, SSOC planned not only 
“peace tour’’ seminars led by guest speakers but also a protest march 
around the draft board offices in the Federal Building in conjunc- 
tion with some 22 March seminars against the draft. The Paladin 
of 23 February described the “tour’’ as having had a record of “‘trou- 
ble” with college administrators. A month later YAF invited as its 
speaker for 24 April Phillip Abbott Luce, who, following his de- 
fection from the pro-Chinese Communist Labor Movement, had 
written a book denouncing “the new left.” Feelings continued to 
mount when on Sunday afternoon, 7 April, Vaughn led a march 
around Main, Broad, and Falls streets in sympathy for Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr., assassinated three days earlier in Memphis. The 
marchers gathered in the Ebony Supper Club on Falls Street to 
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hear the tape of a speech that King had made when he visited 
Greenville the previous year. 

By 3o April the situation had grown so tense that Blackwell went 
beyond the speaker policy to establish a still tougher policy on dem- 
onstrations. It fully supported the constitutional right of peaceful 
assembly so long as it did not interfere with the orderly adminis- 
trative and academic process, but it put a ban on all violence and 
force, made the campus off limits to outside agitators, prohibited 
heckling of speakers and interference with recruiters, denied ad- 
mission to potentially dangerous students, and threatened suspen- 
sion for student violators of the policy. Campus reaction from the 
leftists was angry. Some students charged that the policy was mere 
double talk in its simultaneous support of the right to dissent and 
threat of suspension. They charged that it opened the door to a 
campus police state. The student senate, in a vigorous debate a few 
days later, on 2 May, supported the policy by a narrow margin. It 
renounced “violence, force, and disruption” of orderly processes as 
instruments of change. Only cessation of further issues of the Pala- 
din for lack of funds and the start of final examinations muted fur- 
ther reaction in that troublesome May of 1968. 

Student activism had meanwhile taken other forms during the 
year. Watkins Student Center, then in its third year, sponsored a 
second Model United Nations on 19-21 October and took up 
world problems ranging from Red China to birth control. The 
Collegiate Educational Service Corps, in its second year, increased 
its volunteer social work in the community. Early in the fall when 
there was much talk about political speakers, two students of Wil- 
lard Pate—Mary Beth Hare and Susanne Pinkham—proposed to 
Blackwell a nonpolitical literary platform of visiting poets. With 
Pate as coordinator, the program started on 21 March 1968, when 
poet Richard Eberhart came to read, the first of a series that in 
successive years included James Dickey, Richard Wilbur, William 
Jay Smith, and Reynolds Price. 

The Paladin itself had one of its most creative, lively years ever 
under editor Hugh Stoddard, managing editor George Lee Johnson, 
and photographer Peter Hall Gilliland. It was alternately witty 
and contemptuous, objective and arrogant, but always curious and 
lively. Its printing of Sullivan’s six-part series showed professional 
insight. Its extensive coverage of significant issues—compulsory wor- 
ship, speaker policy, and student rights—through letters, articles, 
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and features, including the printing of the AAUP statement “Rights 
for Students,” was generally commendable. Stoddard’s editorials 
were reasoned. George Johnson’s interviews and articles were prob- 
ing. His insight into the unfathomable isolation of personality after 
the startling campus suicide-hanging of freshman Isaac “Chip” 
Johnson of Bluefield, West Virginia, early Wednesday, 28 February 
1968, though aside from the ideological debates of the year, re- 
phrased the issue symbolically. Gilliland’s photography ranged 
widely from the sneer to the sentimental, from the objective to the 
impish. Features on religion, liberal arts, the new curriculum, com- 
pulsory education, and the transfer syndrome were, on the whole, 
enlightened. One notorious lapse was a personal attack on 5 Febru- 
ary, during the compulsory-chapel conflict, on Chaplain L. D. John- 
son and Assistant Chaplain James Milton Pitts, accusing the office 
of stagnation and irrelevance. Although the student publications 
board, headed by Robert Clary Hulsebus, heard witnesses in a rare 
public hearing and voted 7 to 1 to “‘censure’”’ the Paladin for bad 
taste and irresponsible journalism, the board refused to charge the 
newspaper with libel, as requested by the chaplain’s office. 

Most widely publicized of all student activities was Furman’s ap- 
pearance on the General Electric College Bowl in February. The 
impulse to participate originated in an informal discussion in the 
spring of 1967 between President Blackwell, Willard Pate, and Don- 
ald Paul Aiesi, instructor in political science. Blackwell promptly 
appointed Pate and Aiesi as “coaches.” In a few weeks they had re- 
duced a group of fifty or so initially interested students to eight 
finalists—Michael Wright McDavid, Hugh Stoddard, Carol Diane 
Sanders, Harry Thompson Cone, Ronald William McKinney, Carol 
Elaine Watkins, Bryan Forrest McKown, and Darrell Coleman 
Richardson, Jr. After Aiesi went on leave, Pate carried on alone or 
with whatever help she could get. By 13 October she had the group 
practicing about three hours a week with buzzer boards built by 
the physics department. Members studied an additional seven hours 
a week on their own. Pate taped the Sunday College Bowl programs 
and tested her team with the questions on Mondays. On Thursdays 
and Fridays candidates competed against themselves. In December 
a faculty team of Babb, Crabtree, chemist Raymond Scott Pyron, 
and philosopher Alan Wayne Gragg narrowly defeated the student 
team of Stoddard, Sanders, McDavid, and McKown but lost in a 
rematch at convocation on 16 January. Two teams of students also 
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competed on “Furman Presents,’ a weekly television program on 
WFBC-TV. Finally the Bowl approved Furman’s bid for a meeting 
on 4 February 1968, and the team defeated Pittsburgh in a thrilling 
come-from-behind win, 295 to 285, the highest-scoring contest in 
the ten-year history of the Bowl. Furman’s team beat Georgetown 
on 18 February, 225 to 190. On its third try, however, Furman lost 
to the University of Southern California, eventual five-time winner, 
185 to 170. Ironically, the crucial question turned on the difference 
between the maser and laser, inventions of Furman alumnus 
‘Townes. 

If ideological debate was the most intellectual feature of the stu- 
dent movement and the College Bowl the most academically re- 
spectable, a rash of immature acts of vandalism, perpetrated by 
students who could not distinguish between ideas and rebellion 
for its own sake, was the most mindless. In a series of unrestrained 
gestures of defiance, students shot out lamp globes, cheated in rec- 
ord numbers on exams, broke into campus buildings, began taking 
drugs, and stole from each others’ rooms and cars. President Black- 
well, Vice-president Bonner, Dean of Students Harrill, the student 
honor court, and the faculty discipline committee were hard pressed 
all year to find solutions to these infractions. Not until subsequent 
years were new structures finally agreed upon and new security 
precautions introduced to cope with these side effects of student 
restlessness. 

In spite of unpleasant publicity about radical student activities 
during the year, the Ford Challenge Campaign proceeded well. 
By January 1968 over three million dollars had been pledged and 
over a million had been received. On 16 October 1967 the board 
had approved the appointment of Walter Moffett Kendrick as vice- 
president for development to continue the campaign when the two- 
year contract with Shaver and Company expired in June 1968. A 
graduate of Emory University, Kendrick came to Furman from a 
position as executive vice-president of the Greater Greenville Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He had had previous experience of more than 
fifteen years with chamber activities in Georgia and Florida and 
had also had experiences as the advertising manager of a newspaper 
and as sales representative for an industrial firm. One of the large 
donations of the campaign in the spring of 1967 was a $100,000 
gift by the Duke Endowment to endow a chair of literature in 
honor of Bennette E. Geer, former president of Furman and long- 
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time member of the board of the endowment, who had died on 
30 December 1964. On 19 April 1968 Dean Bonner announced the 
appointment of Alfred Sandlin Reid to occupy this second chair. 
Reid had joined the English department in 1955 after two years at 
Trinity College in Hartford, Connecticut, and one at The Citadel. 
He was a graduate of the University of Miami and had earned his 
doctorate at the University of Florida. He had published a book 
on Hawthorne, articles on other American writers, and several stud- 
ies on Greenville literary culture. Since 1958, as editor of Furman 
Studies, he had actively supported scholarship as essential to dy- 
namic teaching. He had recently announced the founding of a liter- 
ary magazine, the South Carolina Review, as a subseries of Furman 
Studies, had published one book of poems, and soon published a 
second. 

The inauguration of the new curriculum in the fall of 1968 gave 
every promise of living up to expectations. At the start of the year, 
Paladin editor Karen Metcalf wrote that the new stress on student 
responsibility and on individual discipline looked like an “answer 
to depersonalization.” At the same time Dean Bonner reported to 
the board that teachers seemed to be teaching more efficiently. A 
revamped convocation system to upgrade speakers and to take ad- 
vantage of independent study intensified the academic stimulus at 
the start of the year. Sponsored by a generous three-year grant from 
the Mary Reynolds Babcock Foundation and administered by Ed- 
gar Vernon McKnight, assistant professor of religion, the Babcock 
Speakers Program consisted of a multilevel plan: an all-university 
convocation once a month, a divisional speaker once a month, a de- 
partmental speaker or seminar once a month, and a class meeting 
or student body meeting once a month. The plan, a modification of 
one already implemented in the science division proposed by Don- 
ald Kubler, provided for first-rate speakers of national reputation 
once a month and for more specialized speakers and programs at the 
divisional and departmental levels. At the same time, the chaplain’s 
office, with private financial support from anonymous donors, de- 
veloped a religion-in-life series, meetings of which were held once 
a month to alternate with worship services. In spite of numerous 
complications, at year’s end Bonner proclaimed that the new cur- 
riculum and calendar had definitely introduced a “new vitality in 
the academic program,” and he was looking forward to the new 
features planned for the second year—interdisciplinary courses and 
off-campus projects. 
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Meanwhile, student activism had resumed in the fall of 1968 ex- 
actly where it had left off in the spring. In October SSOC sponsored 
another lecture on nonviolence. At election time it encouraged a 
write-in vote for Eugene McCarthy at a student mock election, and 
its members wore armbands to mourn Richard M. Nixon’s victory 
in November. In conjunction with the Wesley Foundation Club, 
it founded a weekly newsheet, El Burro, open to all students, to 
carry its theme of reform. In a steady stream of ideology and vitu- 
peration, the paper brashly ridiculed institutional hypocrisy and 
slowness to change. Its title, a mockery of the Paladin’s white stal- 
lion, symbolized its adversaries’ stubbornness of thought. In keep- 
ing with its ideal of participatory democracy, SSOC decentralized 
its own structure by rotating the chairmanship and setting up com- 
mittees on policy, on free speech, on a “literature table,’ and on 
keeping in touch with student movements elsewhere. Sullivan ex- 
plained these changes and restated the purpose of SSOC in the 
Paladin on 1 November as an attempt to “awaken students to the 
need for radical reforms in the institutions and attitudes of society, 
starting with where it now is, Furman University.”’ All year SSOC 
tried to harass campus recruiters for business firms and the military; 
in the spring it tried to dissuade visiting high school students, Fur- 
man Scholars, from attending Furman; it tried and failed to rally 
a boycott against compulsory chapel. More significantly, SSOC 
aroused sympathy and support from influential student government 
leaders in its opposition to the speaker policy when the speaker- 
approval committee rejected its invitation of Rennie Davis to the 
campus on 8 January 1969—not because the student government 
leaders approved of Davis, soon to be jailed, but because the act 
dramatized the operation of the “speaker ban.” Davis was one of 
the organizers of the National Mobilization Front to End the War 
in Vietnam and was then under investigation by the House Un- 
American Activities Committee for demonstrating at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Chicago in the summer of 1968. 
Because of Davis’s violent acts and his advocacy of violence in such 
statements as “there’ll be no peace in the streets until there’s peace 
in Vietnam,” the speaker committee could not approve him. SSOC’s 
request to the board in January to lift the ban against Davis was 
unsuccessful, but the event aroused Ronald William McKinney, a 
moderate, to campaign for student body president on a platform 
to revise the speaker policy. One of his first acts in office was to ap- 
point a speaker ban revision committee to recommend an open 
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platform that put responsibility on the students and absolved Fur- 
man of liability in the event of trouble. The student senate unsuc- 
cessfully urged the board’s adoption of the revised statement in 
May. An orderly protest rally in support of an open platform late 
on 23 May 1969 reiterated student demands. 

Although SSOC was the symbol of campus protest and led the 
way in direct action, a pervasive attitude of student reform swept 
the campus. Under the influence of curriculum reform, a group of 
students established a “free university” in the winter and spring of 
1969. A coordinating committee of students and faculty offered five 
noncredit courses, including “Nonviolence” led by Martin England, 
a local pastor; “Black History” led by A. V. Huff, assistant professor 
of history; and “Community Concern” led by Gil Rowland, col- 
umnist for the Greenville Piedmont. Early in the fall of 1968 the 
student government, with the active encouragement of Blackwell, 
had established a faculty-evaluation committee, headed by Florence 
Delle Black and Jefferson Verne Smith, Jr. In February the faculty, 
with some opposition, approved the plan, and the first student 
evaluation questionnaire went into use in the spring of 1969 to give 
students a “voice,” as Black told the faculty, in helping teachers 
improve the quality of their instruction. A year earlier, also with 
considerable encouragement from Blackwell and some heated fac- 
ulty opposition, the faculty and administration had begun to seat 
students on several important committees—namely, academic pro- 
gram and admissions. In the spring of 1969 the student senate 
adopted a resolution requesting that the president of the student 
body sit as an observer at meetings of the board of trustees, and on 
g April the executive committee agreed to the request at the same 
time that it agreed to seat the chairman of the faculty, in accord 
with a request from Robert Crapps, chairman of a year-old faculty 
committee on faculty participation in university governance. On 
13 May the board thus seated Robert Tucker, chairman of the fac- 
ulty, and Ronald McKinney, president of the student body. 

In still other ways the administration responded to new student 
attitudes. In spite of the adamant argument against abolishing com- 
pulsory chapel a year earlier while under duress, it inaugurated 
evening and Sunday morning voluntary worship services in the fall 
of 1969. It liberalized dress regulations, permitted beards, extended 
curfew hours for women, allowed card playing and juke box playing 
on Sundays, and limited restrictions against drinking only to the 
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campus and to university functions. Acting on the assumption that 
all ‘‘needless’”’ or hard-to-defend restrictions should be abolished in 
these days of ‘student unrest and agitation,” the board on 5 No- 
vember also quietly made the historic decision to approve weekend 
dancing on campus and golf on Sunday afternoons for students and 
staff on the University course. During the 1968-69 year chaplains 
Johnson and Pitts initiated a series of monthly dormitory bull ses- 
sions at 10:00 P.M. and asked faculty and administration members 
to assist. Business manager Weaver appointed Lt. Col. Paul V. 
Fogleman, recently retired professor of military science and head 
of ROTC, as director of campus security with orders to effect 
changes to reduce thefts in dormitories and parking lots. On 
13 May 1969 Dean of Students John Crabtree, who had replaced 
Harrill in September 1968, told the board that he had initiated a 
“policy of education, prevention, and disciplinary action” to curtail 
a rising rate of drug use on campus. Two years later the Arthur 
Vining Davis Foundation awarded Furman $10,000 to help with 
this program. Dean of Women Marguerite Chiles also reported on 
13 May 1969 that demands for professional psychiatric counseling 
had increased, as had demands for all-night open house in the dor- 
mitories and male-female housing. There was no doubt that stu- 
dents had become a forceful presence in decisions affecting campus 
life after years of sporadic but shortlived outbursts. 

In spite of some public resistance to student activism, Furman’s 
campaign to raise five million dollars toward the Ford Foundation 
Challenge Grant proved immensely successful. By 31 May, Moffett 
Kendrick reported, Furman had exceeded by almost $739,000 its 
goal of five million dollars. It could claim its two-million-dollar 
challenge grant and was well on its way to twelve million dollars, 
including the Ford grant, by 31 May 1971 and to the 1960 goal of 
thirty million dollars by 1976. Kendrick also said that a newly 
inaugurated large-scale deferred gift program, approved 21 Janu- 
ary 1969, was moving well beyond the limited circle of board mem- 
bers to assure long-range continuation of the fund-raising program. 
The victory banquet on 30 May was a happy moment for the presi- 
dent, the board, and all friends of Furman. The campaign was by 
far the most spectacular that the school had ever waged. It meant 
endorsement of Blackwell’s policies and faith in Furman’s present 
and future, and it gave a large boost to Furman’s national reputa- 
tion. It not only proved the efficacy of the business and fund-raising 
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staffs under Weaver and Kendrick, but in immediate financial 
terms, the campaign meant an increase of more than two million 
dollars in general endowment of the school, including several large 
scholarship funds and two new endowed chairs, the Frederick W. 
Symmes Chair of Economics and the James Cuthbert Self Chair of 
Business Administration, each endowed by a $100,000 gift, the 
former by the Symmes Foundation, the latter by the Self Founda- 
tion, to go with those already created in religion and English. In 
the fall of 1969 two new faculty members were brought in to fill 
these chairs, Ray Crouse Roberts, Jr., as the Symmes Professor and 
Arthur Furman Belote as the Self Professor. Roberts came directly 
from a position as dean of the School of Business at Winthrop 
College. Before that he had been chairman of the department of 
economics at Old Dominion College in Norfolk, Virginia. He was 
a graduate of Duke University and had earned his doctorate from 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Belote came from 
Old Dominion, where he had been chairman of the department of 
business management and had served as consultant in manufactur- 
ing services and marketing operations. He was a graduate of Ohio 
State University and had earned his doctorate at the University of 
Florida. 

Two other gifts also directly spurred the instructional program. 
One was a partial matching grant of $275,000 from the National 
Science Foundation under its College Science Improvement Pro- 
gram designed to help predominantly undergraduate schools im- 
prove the quality of their offerings. It was the largest gift of its kind 
up to that time, the first to be granted to a South Carolina college, 
and one of just over one hundred in the nation. For the next three 
years, 1970—73, with partial matching Furman funds, this COSIP 
grant helped upgrade the departments of biology, geology, mathe- 
matics, and physics. Most of the money, $113,000, was used for 
faculty research. Faculty members not in the sciences quite natu- 
rally expressed reservations about the terms of such a grant that 
would require an expansion of the science faculty and unusually 
large outlays from the general instructional budget, but President 
Blackwell defended acceptance on the grounds that the grant was 
too large to decline; it was a signal honor and a direct reflection 
of the quality of the Furman science program. He recognized that 
the academic administration had to guard against being drawn 
into an undesirable overcommitment to science. Equally stimulat- 
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ing was the announcement of a teaching award near the end of the 
campaign, the Alester G., Jr., and Janie Earle Furman Award for 
Meritorious Teaching, established by the Furmans to promote 
good teaching by recognizing each year the teacher who inspired 
and achieved most during the year. An unannounced committee 
of students and faculty would select the recipient each year from 
nominations made by any student, alumnus, or faculty. In the first 
year Charles Lee Brewer, associate professor of psychology, won 
the award. Subsequent winners were Donald Kubler, chemistry; 
Ernest J. Walters, Jr., political science; Alfred Reid, English; Carey 
Crantford, modern foreign languages; and Charlotte Reed Smith, 
music. 

In addition to the victory celebration, the board commemorated 
the year by naming two buildings. On 14 April, after Alester G. 
Furman, Jr., had twice rejected an honorary degree, the board 
named the administration building after him in recognition of his 
board leadership from the 1940s to the mid-1g60s. A month later, 
on 14 May 1969, the board named the dining hall after Charles 
Ezra Daniel, who had died in 1964, another generous friend and 
benefactor, whose construction company had built many of the 
buildings. In the fall of 1969 the board approved the naming of 
the 250-seat auditorium in the science building after Charles H. 
Townes. Other campus locations that had been named or soon 
would be named were the Funderburk Room in McAlister Audi- 
torium, after the mother of Claude Sapp Funderburk, alumni 
leader and charter member of the advisory council; the Lawton 
Chaplain’s Suite in Watkins Student Center, after Joseph James 
Lawton, board member for forty-eight years and chairman for 
twenty-three of those years; the Ezell Reading Room in Plyler Hall 
of Science, after alumnus H. Kay Ezell, Jr., class of 1948; and the 
Ives Herbarium after botanist Sumner Albert Ives, who had died 
in 1944. Organized in the late 1960s by Leland Rodgers, chairman 
of the biology department, and Nora Mullins, assistant professor 
of biology and curator, this herbarium contains thousands of speci- 
mens of plant life of the Southeastern states, dried, pressed, coded, 
and cataloged, the combined collection of Ives, Rodgers, and Mul- 
lins, a valuable adjunct to teaching and research in the department. 

In succeeding years, under the principle of curriculum innova- 
tion, there was a constant introduction of new educational features. 
In the second year of the new curriculum, interdisciplinary courses 
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and off-campus programs went into effect. The most spectacular 
of the latter was foreign study, the realization of one of Bonner’s 
favorite curriculum ideas. Since 1963-64, when he had inaugurated 
foreign travel for faculty, he had envisioned the day when students 
could study abroad for a term under Furman guidance. In 1967, 
when he had accompanied Crantford and a group of students to 
Europe, he became even more convinced of the educational value 
of a term abroad and sent out numerous letters of inquiry. The 
new calendar finally provided the right opportunity. Early in Sep- 
tember 1968 when John D. Fair, a graduate student at Duke Uni- 
versity, arrived unannounced looking for a position at Furman 
before spending a year in London doing research, Bonner “depu- 
tized” him to seek out a suitable institution in London with which 
Furman could arrange an affiliation. After reporting on numerous 
institutions, Fair eventually recommended Birkbeck College, a 
night-school division of the University of London. Birkbeck had 
already experienced the sort of arrangement envisioned by Bonner. 
Bonner corresponded with Master Ronald C. Tress and flew over 
to make arrangements. He was pleased with the location. Birkbeck 
was near the British Museum and just off Russell Square near the 
theater district. Some of the faculty members of Birkbeck were 
willing to give lectures. After a ten-day tour of England, students 
could study for seven weeks at Birkbeck and then study four addi- 
tional weeks at the University of Birmingham’s Shakespeare Insti- 
tute at Stratford, where they could read and discuss plays and see 
live performances. Bonner selected Edward Jones to direct two 
courses in British history in London and John Crabtree to direct 
the Shakespeare course in Stratford. Students would receive twelve 
hours of credit, and the cost of tuition, transportation, the tour, 
and room and board would be only slightly more than the normal 
cost for a term at Furman. It was a bold and imaginative plan, and 
the faculty enthusiastically endorsed it. In early September 1969 
twenty-eight students left Greenville-Spartanburg Airport for the 
first Fall Term in England. 

A few days later, after an all-day workshop reviewing the past 
academic year and discussing the new features to go into effect, the 
faculty introduced two interdisciplinary courses, “Introduction to 
the Social Sciences,’ emphasizing the common nature and distinc- 
tive approaches of economics, political science, and sociology, and 
“Science for Non-majors,” an introduction to the principles of chem- 
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istry and physics. A third interdisciplinary course, offered in the 
winter term, “Biology, Psychology, and Ethics of Human Sexuality,” 
taught by faculty from biology, psychology, and philosophy, was 
also extremely popular. Among other special winter courses in 
1969-70, the philosophy department focused on violence in its in- 
troductory course, and the history department offered the “‘Histori- 
cal Development of Communist Parties.” Once again, however, 
the most spectacular of the winter courses were the off-campus 
projects. The religion department offered a course in the Middle 
East, consisting of a study tour of Palestine and contiguous Near 
Eastern countries with stress on the cultural backgrounds of the 
Bible. Edgar McKnight conducted the tour and supervised the 
course. Specially tailored off-campus courses for individuals in- 
cluded projects in Africa by a history major, at Oak Ridge by a 
chemistry major, at the Savannah River Laboratory by a biology 
major, and on the New York stage by a drama major. 

In 1970-71, foreign study, which was proving to be the most ex- 
citing feature of the revised curriculum, expanded to Spain, where 
instruction was supervised in Madrid by Carey Crantford, who has 
directed the program since its inception. A second group went to 
England in 1970, and Willard Pate, newly appointed coordinator 
of foreign study, directed literature courses in both London and 
Stratford; John Martin Block, assistant professor of history, directed 
the course in British history and politics in London. Since 1970, 
Pate has continued to direct the England program, and since 1971 
Crabtree has returned each year to teach the Shakespeare course at 
Stratford. In 1971, programs in German and French literature and 
culture were inaugurated in Vienna and Paris, directed at first by 
Thomas Ivey Bacon, assistant professor of German, and David 
Beatty Parsell, assistant professor of French, and since then by 
other members of the modern foreign language department. Mem- 
bers of the department of religion have rotated responsibility for 
the annual winter-term Middle East course, which was extended 
to a full two months in 1972-73 and enlarged to include a course 
in ancient history. In 1973-74 foreign study expanded to the Orient, 
when three students pioneered a fall term in Japan under American 
instructors from other universities at the Kansai University of For- 
eign Studies in Osaka. One of the more tangible results to emerge 
out of the several hundred required student diaries of these study 
programs was the publication of Carl Springer’s “Vienna Diary” in 
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the Furman Magazine in the fall of 1972. It is a sensitive and 
thoughtful account of the travail of a young man attempting “‘to 
integrate myself into a society’’—one of the goals of the foreign- 
study programs. 

Additional features of the new curriculum introduced in 1970 
were an interdisciplinary course in the Humanities, with stress on 
history, religion, and philosophy, and additional nonwestern stud- 
ies. The South Carolina Foundation of Independent Colleges also 
shared instructors for courses in the Middle East and Sub-Sahara 
Africa in 1970. One of the most radical features of the revised cur- 
riculum was the introduction of an individualized curriculum pro- 
gram in 1970-71, an arrangement of “‘free-choice under guidance,” 
whereby “unusually gifted students with strong educational moti- 
vation and . . . preparation” tailored their curricula, making use 
of available courses but not necessarily bound to the general edu- 
cation requirements or to the requirements of a major if they could 
rationalize an interdisciplinary program to fit their individual abili- 
ties. Only new freshmen were admitted the first year, but since 
SAT scores and high school grades proved unreliable as an index 
of motivation, the faculty modified the program in 1971 to provide 
for upperclassmen to transfer into this program if their advisors 
and the program’s committee approved. 

The full potential of the experimental winter course options 
was finally realized in 1970-71, when students at all levels had a 
wide range of courses to select from. Besides the Middle East course 
in the religion department, the drama department offered a touring 
theater course, in which the cast of a Theater Guild play, directed 
by Philip Hill, accompanied the USO and performed at overseas 
bases in eleven countries, including Greenland and Iceland. A spe- 
cial sociology class in criminal law spent an optional week in semi- 
nars on urban justice in New York City. Additional special courses 
included ‘“‘Human Ecology,” “Physics for Poets,” ‘““The Revolution- 
ary Personality,” “The Political Novel,’ “International Health,” 
and half courses in glass blowing and the use of radio isotopes. 
The human sexuality course, installed as a regular, enjoyed its 
second year of popularity. In 1971-72 a drama class studied live 
theater in New York and London. As part of an urban community 
class in sociology a group of students spent a week in Columbia, 
Maryland, visiting a “new town.” A group of students in a Faulkner 
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course visited Oxford, Mississippi, to see the locale of Faulkner’s 
fictional Yoknapatawpha stories. Additional special courses included 
an overflow interdisciplinary energy course at which both local and 
internationally renowned speakers lectured, “Human Ecology,” 
“Genetics and Developmental Biology,” “Personal Finance,” “Folk 
Religion,” “Red Man’s America,” “Black Literature,’ “American 
Foreign and Defense Policy,” and “Science Fiction.” The econom- 
ics and business administration department placed students in local 
business firms as interns, and the English department placed stu- 
dents as interns on the staff of the Greenville News to study news- 
paper writing. In all, there were thirty-one winter courses. In Janu- 
ary 1972 Bonner told the board that the winter term was the best 
yet. At the end of the year, when the first class to complete four full 
years under the revised curriculum was preparing to graduate, 
Bonner told the Duke Endowment in his annual report that “no 
former Furman generation received a more vital or relevant college 
education.” In the following year, in appreciation for the stimulat- 
ing relationship with Birkbeck College for four previous fall terms 
in England, Bonner and Blackwell invited Master Tress to speak 
at Scholarship Recognition Day in April 1973, and the board 
awarded him an honorary degree. 

In addition to stimulating a revision of the undergraduate cur- 
riculum, President Blackwell cooperated with Robert C. Edwards, 
president of Clemson University, in proposing a joint Clemson- 
Furman master of business administration degree as a public service 
for employees in local business and industry. The appropriate aca- 
demic deans and departments worked out the details during 1969. 
In January 1970, upon the recommendation of the Furman graduate 
council, the Furman faculty approved this joint Clemson-Furman 
M.B.A. program, which began in August 1971 with an enrollment of 
140, under the direction of Arthur Belote, James C. Self Professor of 
Business Administration. Although the program was administered 
on the Furman campus, both institutions approved the courses, the 
faculty was drawn jointly from the department of economics and 
business administration of Furman and from the School of Indus- 
trial Management of Clemson, and degrees were awarded jointly by 
both institutions. Classes were scheduled on the Clemson semester 
calendar and taught on the Furman campus. Thirty-one candidates 
received degrees at the first commencement in May 1973. Blackwell 
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and Bonner were pleased at the innovative feature of this program, 
one of the few such arrangements between a private college and a 
public university in the country. 

Despite all the attractive options and relevant courses introduced 
in the revised undergraduate curriculum, modifications had to be 
made, as expected. In the fall of 1969, the faculty changed the 
eight-course limit in one’s major to a maximum of eleven. In the 
fall of 1970 it approved a proposal allowing students with 3.0 aver- 
ages to take four instead of three courses in a term. In May 1971, 
at a controversial special meeting, the faculty reduced the language 
requirement from four courses to three. In the fall of 1971 it elimi- 
nated the requirement that half of a student’s electives had to be 
outside the division of the major. Since few departments had been 
able to inaugurate integrative seminars, this feature had to be 
abandoned. In 1971, the faculty reduced convocation periods to 
once a week in order to free the ten o’clock hour for the scheduling 
of courses at prime time for the gradually increasing student body. 
In 1973, after years of controversy, the faculty finally voted to give 
credit for a half course in physical education and thus reduced the 
graduation requirement from 128 to 126 hours. 

Several consequences of the new curriculum, besides the stimulus 
and relevance of new programs, began to manifest themselves. The 
first to emerge, reflecting a national trend, was a shift of majors 
from the humanities to the social sciences. Since World War II, 
majors in economics and business administration had held first 
place, and majors in education had generally held second place, 
but hereafter majors in psychology, political science, and sociology 
displaced majors in history and English from their regular third 
or fourth places. As soon as a B.M. was available, the number of 
music majors rose. Majors in biology and mathematics also in- 
creased. Students, moreover, commensurate with the improved abil- 
ity level of freshmen, made better grades under the new curricu- 
lum. The percentage of A’s in the fall of 1969 rose to 14 percent 
after averaging about 10 to 12 percent for a decade. Whereas 6.5 
percent of the graduating class of 1966 had made cum laude, 13.5 
percent made it in 1970. Magna cum laude graduates increased 
from 4.1 to 7.4 of the total graduating class. In 1970 Furman also 
improved its retaining power: 54 percent of the men finished in 
four years, 61 percent of the women. 

A more alarming consequence of the new curriculum and calen- 
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dar was their effect on summer school. After a peak enrollment of 
1,610 in 1968, enrollment in the first summer of the four-credit 
courses and the new six-week—four-week summer calendar dropped 
off sharply to 1,195. Enrollment fell to 1,037 in 1970. Nine sched- 
uled courses had to be canceled in 1969, including an introductory 
history course; twelve courses had to be canceled in 1970, including 
the survey of English literature, long a summer staple. The largest 
decrease came among in-service teachers, the number of whom 
dropped from 418 to 129 in 1969, and among transfer students, 
the number of whom dropped from 121 to 79. The reinstitution of 
three-credit course options for in-service teachers in 1970 helped 
increase teacher enrollments to 313 but did not affect transfers, 
the number of whom stayed at 79. In-service teachers needed only 
three-credit courses for certification renewal, and they could get 
them at extensions of Clemson University and the University of 
South Carolina in Greenville for $60 a course, one-half less than 
the cost at Furman. Furman courses, moreover, no longer fit many 
transfer students’ programs. Over the administration’s objections, 
however, the academic program committee insisted on returning to 
four-credit courses exclusively in 1971 to keep the integrity of the 
new curriculum for regular students, the number of whom, after a 
slight increase in 1969 from 641 to 658, dropped off in 1970 to 479. 
After two bitter faculty meetings, one in December 1970 and the 
other on 18 January 1971, at which Bonner, Weaver, and David 
Clarence Pulley, director of summer sessions, presented a barrage 
of statistics to support retention of three-credit options, the faculty 
supported the administration’s position but recommended tuition 
discounts of 25 percent for teachers. In 1972 and 1973 the faculty 
went further to revive the summer school by supporting not only 
optional three-credit courses and tuition discounts for teachers 
but a traditional five-five calendar and additional three-week work- 
shops within this calendar for teachers to parallel the six-four calen- 
dar for the regular Furman students. After Pulley resigned as 
director, a post he had held since 1959, to return to full-time 
teaching, Edgar McKnight continued this policy in 1973 and en- 
couraged more summer independent study courses for regular stu- 
dents. These various revisions helped restore some of the popularity 
of Furman summer school. Enrollment went back up in 1971 to 
1,250; the number of in-service teachers alone increased from 343 


to 541. 
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Meanwhile, Blackwell and Weaver took steps to make maxi- 
mum use of facilities in the summer. In 1970 they closed down 
rural Camp Hollis and moved three summer music programs onto 
the campus. They renovated the gymnasium in 1970, earlier than 
projections called for, to accommodate the Atlanta Falcons’ sum- 
mer football training camp in 1971. An annual ministers’ confer- 
ence sponsored by the chaplain’s office, the Furman Day Camp 
sponsored by the athletic department, and a yearbook workshop 
sponsored by Keys Printing Company had long been summer fea- 
tures. Hereafter, extensive recruiting, first by Jesse Cordell Maddox, 
assistant to the president, until he resigned in 1971 to take the presi- 
dency of Anderson College, and afterward by Joe Andrew Roberts, 
new assistant to the president, brought an increasing number of 
special groups into the dormitories in the summer, including the 
participants in the Miss South Carolina Beauty Pageant, adolescent 
boys for several sports camps, organists, Florida musicians, the Bap- 
tist Youth Conference, cheerleaders, rug hookers, and others. 

The recession of the late 1960s and early 1970s played a crucial 
part in Furman’s summer-school crisis; summer-school enrollments 
dropped across the nation from 1969 to 1971. The recession played 
an even larger part in the athletic crisis that occurred at the same 
time. In spite of the athletic-aid program based on need, in effect 
since 1962 and slightly modified in 1965, football deficits continued 
to mount as costs went up and gate receipts remained low. There 
was little prospect that Furman could remain competitive in the 
Southern Conference. Its thirty-four equivalent grants-in-aid, the 
lowest in the conference, contrasted sharply with eighty-four at 
William and Mary and ninety at Richmond. Successively poor 
seasons inflicted public embarrassment and low morale upon large 
groups of Furman’s constituents, including the student body. After 
the football season in 1968, the board clearly had to take action. 
Blackwell outlined the options in January: Furman could increase 
support to make Furman competitive in the conference; abandon 
football altogether, which meant leaving the conference; or reduce 
the program and go independent. Whatever the decision, Blackwell 
insisted in reporting to the executive committee on 13 January 
1969, there must be no lowering of academic standards, no finan- 
cial weakening of the rest of the university, and a strict adherence 
to NCAA rules. To help him decide what action to take, Blackwell 
eagerly sought opinion from the board, the advisory council, 
alumni, faculty, and students. 
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By the fall of 1969 Blackwell had made his decision and pre- 
sented it in a “position” paper. Furman would increase support 
and remain competitive in the conference. The net cost of athletics 
would be kept at no more than 6 percent of the total educational 
and general budget and the student financial aid budget. He rea- 
soned that he could accomplish this goal by soliciting friends of the 
school for larger gifts to help underwrite the program through the 
Paladin Club, by increasing promotion of attendance at games, by 
commissioning the coaches to engage in more fund-raising them- 
selves, and by embarking on a two-year program to bring grants-in- 
aid up to fifty, the same as at Davidson and still the lowest in the 
conference. The crucial arguments, as Blackwell summed them up 
for the faculty on 8 and g December 1969, were that athletics were 
an “important adjunct to an ‘academic’ education” and that com- 
petitive membership in a conference was the most beneficial way to 
organize an athletic program. The sport itself provided for whole- 
some release of excess spirit and energy: the conference helped set 
controls on aid and scholarships, provided for some degree of equal- 
ity, and determined a champion who automatically participated 
in national playoffs in basketball. Conference membership also 
made for ease in scheduling and provided trained officials. More- 
over, one-third of the men at Furman participated in some form 
of varsity athletics, and 73.6 percent of the Furman students wanted 
increased support, as revealed in a recent survey. On 27 January 
the board approved the policy. 

At about the same time, dissatisfied with the records of his basket- 
ball teams in his past five years as head coach, Franklin Delano 
Selvy, who had returned in 1964 as assistant coach with a hero’s 
welcome after eight years with the Los Angeles Lakers, offered 
Athletic Director Lyles Alley his resignation. Alley, meanwhile, 
had kept in touch with Joe Luther Williams, his fine assistant at 
Furman in 1963-64. Williams was having an excellent season at 
Jacksonville University en route to the NCAA finals, where his 
team lost to UCLA. He waited until the season was over, therefore, 
before accepting the Furman appointment on 27 March. On 12 May, 
Mac Christopher, chairman of the athletic committee of the board, 
happily predicted a “dramatic upturn.” Already, recruiting was 
good in all sports, he said, because of the publicity about the fact 
that Williams was coming. Loyal friends had contributed $52,600 
to supplement the income from the Paladin Club. Christopher pre- 
dicted greatly increased gate receipts from both football and basket- 
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ball. When Head Football Coach Robert King won eight out of 
eleven games the next fall, the best record Furman had had since 
King’s own playing days in 1936, and received the Coach of the 
Year Award in the Southern Conference, the president and the 
board seemed vindicated in their action. Joe Williams then took 
his team to a surprising Southern Conference championship in 
basketball, Furman’s first ever, and enthusiasm increased. In three 
years, during which he won two more conference championships, 
Williams turned a $35,000 basketball deficit into a small profit. 
Paladin Club support increased to $164,000 in 1973-74, and in 
1972-73 the percentage of the athletic deficit in the budget actually 
decreased from 6 to 4.7 percent. 

The financial plights of summer school and athletics were merely 
part of a larger picture of financial anxiety. The recession that hit 
the country in the wake of the Vietnam War had wide-ranging ef- 
fects. In South Carolina alone, according to a Greenville News 
editorial on 25 January 1970, three of the state’s sixteen private 
colleges had operated in the red in 1966-67, four in 1967-68, and 
seven in 1968-69. Weaver wondered if Furman would weather the 
storm of some of these years, but fiscal operations remained strong. 
Spectacular success in the “Program for Greatness” capital fund 
drive in 1969 enabled him to report on 7 October a surprisingly 
large surplus of over $960,000, which he assigned, in accord with 
board policy, to the plant construction fund, then at $1,471,241. In 
1969-70, however, Furman ended the year with a $25,000 deficit, 
the first since 1964-65. Inflation was a major factor, but since many 
donors had paid pledges a year in advance to help Furman reach 
its “challenge” goal, donations were down as anticipated. Congress, 
moreover, had rewritten the tax laws governing gifts to colleges, 
Weaver told the board on g October 1969, and donors were wait- 
ing to see the provisions of the new law. Tuition, therefore, which 
had to be raised about $100 a year for several years in succession, 
although it still remained lower than at Converse, Davidson, and 
Wofford, reached $1,600 in 1971 and brought the average yearly 
cost of a resident student’s attending Furman to $2,696. The new 
curriculum had also proven more expensive than anticipated, 
mainly because of an inability to increase student-faculty ratios as 
projected in the 1966 Blueprint; Blackwell established a “cost” 
committee, headed by Albert Sanders, to look into ways of keeping 
academic costs down without sacrificing programs or quality. 
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At first the recession threatened to halt plans for construction. 
In a gloomy 1970 report to the Duke Endowment, Bonner expressed 
Blackwell's awareness that “many of his dreams cannot become 
reality.” Both men were so worried about the future that they seri- 
ously considered postponing new construction planned for the 
1970s, including plans for the physical education and fine arts build- 
ings and for any new dormitories, since a trend away from campus 
living seemed to be in process. Anticipating a serious delay in the 
fine arts building, Blackwell provided partial relief from the over- 
crowding of McAlister Auditorium by approving the construction 
of a temporary ‘“‘playhouse” in 1969. The new theater, a “Butler” 
building costing $65,000, was completed in the summer and ready 
for use by the Theater Guild in the fall. It seated 150 people 
around a “‘thrust’”’ stage and had rooms for makeup, costume, and 
dressing; a scenery shop; sound and lighting systems; and four of- 
fices. In the same year Blackwell also went ahead with plans for 
completing the third-floor stacks of the library to provide neces- 
sary expansion of the book collection and new classrooms and offices. 

Although tempted to retrench, Blackwell rejected “retrogres- 
sion,” and Bonner declared that Furman would not “come to rest 
on dead center in 1970-71.” Blackwell actually was more deter- 
mined than ever to build the physical education building, for as 
the student body expanded, the facilities of the original temporary 
gymnasium were pitifully inadequate. The temporary gymnasium re- 
ceived more use than any other building on campus, and the aca- 
demic program of the department of health and physical education 
was seriously handicapped. The board therefore negotiated for a pri- 
vate loan of $1,700,000 and an annual interest subsidy under Ti- 
tle III of the Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 to cover costs 
of interest in excess of three percent. Construction of the new 
physical education facility began in the fall of 1971. Named the 
Herman Warden Lay Physical Activities Center in honor of one 
of Furman’s highly successful former students, a benefactor and 
enthusiastic advisory council member who had donated more than 
$545,000 to Furman over several years, the building was luxuriously 
designed to include classrooms, a lecture hall, offices, two gymnasi- 
ums, a swimming pool, a separate diving pool, and various playing 
courts. It was completed in the spring of 1973 and dedicated on 
20 October. Robert King, who had recently resigned as football 
coach after fifteen years, was appointed director of the facilities of 
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the center. Except for the swimming program, men’s varsity ath- 
letics remained housed in the original gymnasium. 

It appeared for a while that progress on the fine arts center would 
have to be delayed indefinitely, but then, fortuitously, the Daniel 
Foundation gave Furman almost four and a half million dollars, 
the largest single gift ever received by the school. The money would 
not only provide for the construction of a music building and en- 
dowment to cover its operating and maintenance costs but would 
help enrich the program in music and possibly enable Furman to 
apply its own funds for its greatly needed visual arts building. On 
23 January 1973 the board expressed its “profound gratitude” and 
ten months later awarded the contract for the music building to 
Daniel International Corporation. On 4 December 1973, at ground- 
breaking exercises for this building, scheduled for completion in 
the late summer of 1975, Blackwell announced that it would be 
named after Homozel Mickel Daniel, widow of Charles Daniel. In 
an unrelated ceremony one year later, 26 October 1974, the board 
named the freshman women’s dormitory, formerly called Unit 7, 
Gambrell Hall after Mary Latimer Gambrell, alumna of the Wom- 
an’s College, class of 1917, former president of Hunter College, 
and, with her brothers Barmore, William, Charles, and Smythe, 
one of Furman’s long-time friends and benefactors. 

To provide for continuing gifts, the development office had taken 
steps to increase its deferred-giving program by appointing William 
S. Liming as director of deferred giving, effective 1 July 1970. It 
had already established a corporate giving program in January 1970. 
High enrollment and increased gifts in 1970—-71—not counting an 
exceptionally large gift of $500,000 from the William R. Kenan 
Foundation, secured with help from William Gambrell, for an en- 
dowed chair in an appropriate department—supplemented increases 
in Duke Endowment gift support and general increases in endow- 
ment income in defiance of a predicted market slump and the tax 
reform bill. In April 1971 the board approved Blackwell’s appoint- 
ment of Clarence Ray Wylie, Jr., to be the William R. Kenan Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, the most prestigious chair at Furman up 
to that time. Wylie had joined the faculty in 1969 after many suc- 
cessful years of teaching at Ohio State University (1934-46), 
Wright State (1946-48) , and the University of Utah, where he had 
been head of the mathematics department from 1948 to 1969. He 
was a graduate of Wright State and had earned his master’s and doc- 
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toral degrees at Cornell. He was the author of several successful 
textbooks in his field, including Advanced Engineering Mathemat- 
ics, which had gone through three editions since 1951 and had been 
translated into Japanese and Spanish; Calculus (1955), also trans- 
lated into Japanese (1964) ; Plane Geometry (1964) , translated into 
Spanish; and Projective Geometry (1970). At professional meet- 
ings he had presented numerous papers on geometry, applied mathe- 
matics, and the teaching of mathematics. His appointment brought 
the number of occupied endowed chairs to five. 

One significant reason why Furman did not operate in the red 
during these recession years was that enrollments continued up- 
wards. While many private colleges had dwindling freshman classes 
and empty beds, Furman’s student body climbed to 2,011 in 1969- 
yo and increased to 2,034 in 1970-71. There were waiting lists of 
forty-nine men for twelve dormitory vacancies and of eighty-four 
women for one vacancy in May 1969. At Dean Crabtree’s urgent 
request in 1969, faculty members took some overflow students into 
their homes. The number of commuting students also increased 
after a steady decline through the mid-1960s. Even the usual drop- 
off after Christmas did not take place in January 1971, and Black- 
well told the board on 1g January 1971 that women students re- 
turning from foreign study in England, Spain, and France were 
living in the “Shack” and in a newly acquired private house, the 
“Outpost,” just outside Furman’s front gate. In 1972 Blackwell 
reluctantly authorized the purchase of three mobile homes for 
women students to be installed behind the women’s residence halls. 
Of the women admitted, more had selected Furman than was an- 
ticipated. In the summer of 1973 he authorized construction of a 
multipurpose ‘Hut’ beside the “Shack” to take care of additional 
overflow of women students. Enrollment totaled 2,129 in 1973, and 
the number of commuters increased from 497 to 560. These in- 
creases took place in spite of higher costs and a waning of the popu- 
larity of liberal education as technical education improved its image. 

A new men’s dormitory in 1967, requiring the move of women 
students to Manly Hall as between 1958 and 1961, two new annexes 
to the women’s halls in 1968 and 1969, and the accommodation of 
increasing numbers of students in Europe each fall since 1969 help 
explain these increases in enrollment, but availability of space alone 
does not tell the whole story. Furman had clearly improved its im- 
age and was attracting more and more applicants of higher quality. 
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Whereas in the early 1960s more students had reported being at- 
tracted to Furman for its campus than for any other reason, after 
1967 most male students replied to an admissions office question- 
naire that they were attracted to Furman by its “academic reputa- 
tion,” and most women replied that they were attracted by the 
“balance” of learning, religion, social life, and recreational oppor- 
tunities. Students were also coming in larger numbers from out of 
state. Whereas 82 percent had come from South Carolina in 1955, 
only 33 percent of the freshmen came from South Carolina in 1968. 
Eighty percent, however, still came from the Southeast. No doubt, 
recent national exposure because of the Ford Challenge Grant, the 
new curriculum, foreign study, participation on the College Bowl, 
the growing reputation of the Collegiate Educational Service Corps, 
a Nobel laureate, and two Rhodes scholars in three years must have 
had some impact. In 1971, George Todd Ligler, a mathematics 
major, received a Rhodes scholarship. Like Stillwell, Ligler was an 
all-around student. He was vice-president of his senior class, student 
representative on the academic program committee, a cadet battal- 
ion adjutant in ROTC, a soccer player, a member of the Furman 
Band and Greenville Symphony, where he played the French horn, 
and a copy editor on the Furman Review, a journal of criticism 
and opinion founded in 1969-70 by John Harvard Lomax, a po- 
litical science major, during the height of the student protest move- 
ment as a challenge to the Echo. In spite of a 4.0 average, Ligler 
was becomingly modest. 

An equally important but unheralded factor in increased appli- 
cations and enrollments was the aggressive recruiting of a young 
and personable full-time admissions staff. Expanded in 1968 to 
include an assistant director, Harry B. Shucker, and two counselors, 
Donna Anne Graham and William Griffin Henderson, Jr., and given 
separate headquarters in a renovated classroom, the admissions of- 
fice enlarged further in 1969 to include an associate director, Charles 
E. Brock. Applications totaled 1,493 that year. In 1970 there were 
1,707 applications initiated for five hundred dormitory spaces. In 
1971, in addition to three assistant directors, Donna Graham, Susan 
Thomson, and Benny H. Walker, President Blackwell provided for 
two student assistants to help with the recruiting of black students, 
Delores Green and Mack Lockhart. Blackwell also appointed a 
faculty committee of advisors to counsel “‘academically marginal” 
or disadvantaged students, both black and white. In 1972, after 
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years of unsuccessful searching for a black faculty member, Dean 
Bonner added Alex A. Chambers as a part-time instructor in reli- 
gion to teach one course a year and to head up the special service 
program of recruiting and counseling. Chambers, a graduate of 
Stillman College, a master of divinity graduate of Duke University, 
and recipient of three honorary degrees, was pastor of Israel Metro- 
politan Christian Methodist Episcopal Church in Greenville. Work- 
ing closely with the admissions office, the associate dean’s office, and 
the faculty admissions committee, Chambers and his committee 
brought a concern that greatly increased morale and enhanced the 
chances of success of the two or three dozen students admitted to 
this program. Black students who had organized a black student 
union in March 1972 under the leadership of Mack “Pete” Lock- 
hart, its first president, Vera Jenkins, Rodney Acker, Frances Wel- 
fare, Dottie Hill, Jacqueline Goggins, Ruth Mayes, and others, with 
the help of Mary Catherine Chiles, assistant to the director of Wat- 
kins Center, found another friend and sympathetic counselor in 
Chambers. Bonner rewarded the admissions office for its work, in- 
cluding annual travel into ten or more southeastern, eastern, and 
midwestern states, by making it a separate department under Brock 
in 1971. Harry Shucker, after a year’s leave of absence for further 
study, took over the financial aid office. William A. Steiger adminis- 
tered the office of placement service and career planning. Lewis 
Rasor, registrar and director of admissions since 1949, devoted full 
time to administering the already overloaded registrar’s office. 
Although SSOC disbanded nationally and locally in 1969, stu- 
dents continued to be restless over the war, over the speaker policy, 
over participation in decision making, and over dormitory regula- 
tions. Many students and faculty supported a nationwide morato- 
rium of classes in support of peace in Indochina on 15, October. 
After President Nixon ordered the invasion of Cambodia in May 
1970 and riots broke out at Kent State and Jackson State, Furman 
students held an all-night sympathy vigil for students killed in these 
riots and a write-in campaign to state senators urging an end to 
foreign hostilities. Both students and faculty also kept pressure on 
President Blackwell to revise the speaker policy. Unaware that he 
was in the process of revising it in the fall, the faculty passed an 
AAUP-sponsored resolution on 12 January 1970, not without op- 
position, commending him for creating an atmosphere conducive 
to academic freedom but opposing the speaker policy as a violation 
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of this tradition and condemning the machinery of implementation 
because it put Furman in the position of approving or disapproving 
every speaker. The faculty resolution strongly urged adoption of 
the 1966 AAUP “Statement on Rights of Students,” which recog- 
nized the need for scheduling rooms and maintaining order but de- 
plored censorship. On 27 January 1970, in a controversial session 
the board approved Blackwell’s revision by secret ballot. The re- 
vised statement kept the restrictions on obscenity, violence, and 
immorality but disavowed endorsement, absolved Furman of liabil- 
ity in the event of trouble, and put responsibility on each student 
group. Blackwell believed that the original speaker policy, which 
prevented only three speakers from coming to the campus, served 
to expand Furman’s campus platform, which had always been nar- 
row. For perhaps the first time a number of blacks spoke on campus. 
Without the policy Blackwell was convinced that the board and 
many of Furman’s constituents would not have accepted the pres- 
ence of these speakers. 

Early in the spring of 1970 Blackwell proposed one of his tough- 
est policies yet, this one on campus disorder in the event of trou- 
ble. It endorsed peaceful assembly and free discussion but stipulated 
suspension of persons guilty of such acts of disruption or of poten- 
tial acts of disruption as blocking entrances, carrying weapons, tak- 
ing over buildings, or holding persons as hostages. The policy 
reserved to the board the right of granting amnesty for hostages, 
and it guaranteed due process and permitted the president the op- 
tion of seeking injunctive relief if needed. The board approved it 
on 12 May 1970. As a contingent policy only, it was never an- 
nounced and never had to be invoked. In fact, on 12 May Blackwell 
concluded that the year, compared to previous years and actions at 
other schools, had been “quiet,” in spite of increased thefts in park- 
ing lots. Drug use had apparently increased, however, and discus- 
sions of liberalizing dormitory rules continued. Students had won 
positions on academic and administrative committees, on advisory 
council committees, and on trustee committees. A student and a 
faculty member each had taken, by invitation, nonvoting seats on 
most trustee committees in January 1970. 

Except for limited interest in voting rights after the adoption of 
the 26th amendment to the Constitution extending suffrage to 
eighteen-year-olds and in environmental preservation and consumer 
protection, including the formation of a chapter of SCPIRG, the 
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South Carolina Public Interest Research Group, in November 1971, 
student interests had shifted to less ideological issues such as rein- 
statement of social fraternities, interdormitory visitation, coeduca- 
tional dormitories, drinking regulations, women’s due-in hours at 
night, and the Jesus movement. The most significant new action 
came in May 1972, when Adrienne Radulovic, new student body 
president, requested that a student representative have the right to 
vote on board business. The board turned down this request in 
October on the grounds that giving the vote to any “special inter- 
est” group such as students, faculty, or alumni would be unfair to 
the others, would hamper the work of the board, would violate 
the board’s charter if the person should not be a South Carolinian 
or a Baptist, and would go counter to a report of the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education opposing this step. Working 
more practically to extend student rights, Dean of Students Crab- 
tree developed and reported to the faculty in 1970 a policy for pro- 
tecting the confidentiality of student records, and the faculty ap- 
proved two recommendations by the committee on attendance 
giving students the right to appeal any disciplinary action based on 
class attendance requirements and providing for equal regulations 
for all students, whether on probation or not. Students and faculty 
cooperatively, with the support of Dean Crabtree, revised the ju- 
dicial branch of student government and instituted an all-University 
court of faculty and students to try major offenses—those for which 
punishment could be suspension—and a student court for minor 
offenses. These courts not only absorbed the honor court but made 
obsolete the discipline committee of the faculty. 

Changes in the role of the faculty in decision making were even 
more sweeping than those effected for students. Blackwell had not 
only challenged the faculty to reform the curriculum in 1966 but 
had urged it to adopt a constitution. In September 1968 he had 
appointed a committee on faculty participation in University gov- 
ernance to study how the faculty could more effectively discharge 
its duties and assist him and Dean Bonner in academic decision 
making. He was eager to bring the faculty structure more in line 
with the model described by the AAUP in its 1966 statement on 
the role of the faculty in collegiate government. In December 1969, 
even before the committee brought in its report, the faculty voted, 
upon his recommendation, to establish a president’s faculty advisory 
committee of twelve persons, three elected from each division, to 
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meet at the president's call or on its own initiative “to assist the 
President in decision-making.” Immediately and frequently there- 
after, beginning in January 1970, until it was voted out by new de- 
velopments in 1974, the advisory committee met with the president 
to react to proposals and questions or to make suggestions. 

In January 1970 the governance committee, headed by Robert 
Crapps, gave its report. The report defined the main role of the fac- 
ulty as one of development and approval of curriculum and in- 
struction. It flatly rejected reliance on external collective-bargaining 
agencies to help it do its job and advocated “shared responsibility” 
through committees, a practice that it commended as having tradi- 
tionally provided a close liaison between faculty and administration 
at Furman. The report strongly urged more active partnership by 
the faculty in university governance and more communication be- 
tween administration and faculty. Recognizing that committees 
were poorly defined, often overlapping in duties, and that the mak- 
ing of exceptions to rules was in the hands of a few administrators, 
the committee recommended a major reorganization of committee 
structure. The report proposed ten committees, basically faculty 
oriented, for achieving educational goals, members of which would 
be nominated and elected by the faculty for no more than three- 
year terms instead of appointed by the dean and academic council, 
which would henceforth be replaced by a “faculty status commit- 
tee.” Two special meetings and parts of five regular meetings were 
necessary to reconcile differences between those who favored the 
existing authoritarian structure and those who favored the pro- 
posed democratic structure. The report also urged that the hand- 
book policies about status and welfare be contractual. In 1970-71 
the faculty rewrote its constitution in accord with these recommen- 
dations and elected its ten committees—academic program, faculty 
status, president's advisory, admissions, research and professional 
growth, library, appeals, due process, policies and procedures, and 
nominating, which went into operation in the fall of 1971. The 
board approved the new constitution in January 1972 after a joint 
faculty-board subcommittee of the academic affairs committee re- 
fined its language to eliminate overtones of “faculty authoritari- 
anism.” 

Equally important to Blackwell’s overall decentralization of uni- 
versity structures for decision-making was his establishment of an 
office of institutional planning on 1 February 1972. Ever since 1966, 
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when Blackwell and Bonner had made the move to establish a com- 
puter center and later transferred Ralph Flint, assistant treasurer, 
to computerize routine administrative services as systems director 
in 1970, Blackwell had tried to establish an office of institutional 
research—at first in cooperation with the eight colleges of the South 
Carolina Foundation of Independent Colleges and perhaps tying 
in with Duke, UNC-Chapel Hill, and North Carolina State, but 
then later in 1970 in connection with the goals study of the Re- 
gional Educational Laboratory of the Carolinas and Virginias and 
the Educational Testing Service. Grants from the Self Foundation 
and United States Steel through the South Carolina Foundation 
of Independent Colleges and from the National Laboratory for 
Higher Education and the Edward J. Ryan Foundation of New 
York in 1971 and 1972 had helped finance the application of sys- 
tems analysis to administrative planning, a process assisted by Plan- 
ning Dynamics, Inc., of Pittsburgh. This step had produced a new, 
computerized ten-year projection of educational and fiscal goals, 
1972-82. In January 1972, Blackwell appointed Philip Connor 
Winstead, a doctoral graduate of Duke University and formerly 
of the National Laboratory for Higher Education, to coordinate 
university-wide planning. In the fall of 1972 he added Eldon 
James Runde as coordinator of institutional research in the plan- 
ning office. With additional three-year grants from the Ford Foun- 
dation and the Exxon Educational Foundation, totaling $160,000, 
the planning office launched a specific program to design an admin- 
istrative planning model for Furman that could serve as a model 
for other colleges “to increase effectiveness and achieve optimum 
results with available resources.”” Blackwell believed that although 
colleges recognized the importance of thorough research, they had 
not applied their skills to institutional research and planning, and 
he wanted a planning model “compatible with traditions of col- 
legiality, decentralization, and responsible academic freedom” that 
would not only collect data for decision making but clarify goals. 
He hoped the program would assist important committees like aca- 
demic program, costs, and the faculty advisory and also relieve the 
faculty and administration of much routine drudgery during the 
1974-75 institutional self-study for accreditation renewal for the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Blackwell's revisions of administrative structure were also exten- 
sive. He had inherited only a token administrative staff at a time 
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of explosive growth. As he sought to place people in jobs for which 
they were best suited, clarify responsibilities and lines of authority, 
and adjust to new needs caused by increased enrollments, expanded 
fund raising, and complex governmental regulations, he made 
numerous changes by 1972. He had eliminated the post of adminis- 
trative director vacated by Christenberry. Blackwell had separated 
university relations into a director of alumni affairs and a director 
of research and Paladin Club, which was later transferred to de- 
velopment. He had named an assistant to the president to devote 
most of his time to denominational relationships. He and Bonner 
had separated the offices of registrar, admissions, placement, and 
financial aid as recommended by the Southern Association visiting 
committee in 1965. Blackwell had created a whole new develop- 
ment office, with new programs of corporate giving and deferred 
giving. He and Weaver had expanded the business office under a 
vice-president for business affairs to include a business manager 
and treasurer, an assistant treasurer, an assistant business manager, 
and a special fund accountant. He and Bonner had created a com- 
puter center with a director and a systems director, and he had 
created a two-man department of institutional planning with foun- 
dation funds. In addition, Blackwell had added an assistant to the 
chaplain, an associate athletic director to prepare for the athletic 
director’s retirement, a communications director to replace the 
director of university relations, a security office, and directors of the 
student center and the physical activities center. The alumni asso- 
ciation had also conducted a self-study under Richard Riley and 
William Merritt in 1969—70, reorganized itself, and created a Hall 
of Fame, to which it named fifty-five members in 1970, thirty-three 
of them still living. 

During all these years of radical reconstruction, when the student 
body was increasing by almost one-third, the faculty increasing by 
more than one-third, the administration increasing by more than 
one-half, and academic programs, both on and off campus, at home 
and abroad, proliferating dynamically, Dean Bonner’s work load 
and responsibility had grown excessively. After Bonner had served 
as acting president and chief financial officer in the interim between 
Plyler and Blackwell for much of the 1964—65 session, he had never 
let up. A succession of associate deans—John Crabtree, 1965-68; 
Carey Crantford, 1968-69; Olivia Futch, 1969-70; and Edgar Mc- 
Knight, 1970—73—had assisted him with his duties as the person in 
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charge of counseling and as overseer of the new curriculum. Mc- 
Knight, especially, had redefined counseling procedures, reviewed 
and reformed the new curriculum, and worked with the “manage- 
ment by goals” preliminary studies. But the new faculty committee 
structure that went into effect in 1971, requiring Bonner’s presence 
unceasingly, and the office of institutional planning, equally de- 
manding of him, so greatly intensified his already excessive work 
load that President Blackwell announced on 14 February 1972 that 
he was naming Bonner vice-president and provost to allow him 
more time for long-range planning and goal setting and appointing 
a faculty-student committee to submit three names from which he 
would select a new academic dean. Bonner would still supervise 
and review the academic program, but the dean would be in charge 
of faculty recruitment, faculty affairs, the academic program, de- 
partments of instruction, and divisions of concentration. The posts 
of divisional directors would be suspended, and the new dean would 
assume their duties until a decision could be made about continu- 
ing them. The committee accordingly met many times in the win- 
ter and spring, finally giving him three names, and Blackwell 
appointed Charles Stuart Patterson as the new academic dean, ef- 
fective 1 September 1972. Associate Dean McKnight remained in 
charge of academic counseling, helped with the academic program, 
and directed the summer school for a year until Hazel Wiggins 
Harris, assistant professor of education, was appointed director of 
summer sessions in 1974. 

The selection of Patterson as academic dean was greatly ap- 
plauded. As teacher and active researcher at Furman since 1954, 
he had been an inspiration in the tradition of his mentor, John 
Richard Sampey, Jr. He had read numerous papers at professional 
meetings, published extensively, including a textbook, Principles 
of Chemistry (1967), in collaboration with Harry Kuper and Ray 
Nanney of his department. In 1968 he had succeeded Albert South- 
ern as director of the division of mathematics and natural sciences 
and had thrown his energies into building that division into the 
most unified and powerful faculty unit in the university. The en- 
tire faculty respected him as a formidable ally in maintaining high 
standards in liberal arts instruction and promoting the academic 
program. 

The constant upgrading of standards that most of these changes 
supported finally resulted in the realization of one of the most 
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cherished dreams of four administrations over forty-nine years and 
particularly of Provost Bonner. In August 1973 the Furman mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa received a charter to institute their own 
chapter, the third in the state and one of 214 in the nation. The 
University of South Carolina had been awarded a chapter in 1926, 
and Wofford College had instituted one in 1941. In anticipation 
of nearly every triennium of the Council of United Chapters of Phi 
Beta Kappa since 1924, the Phi Beta Kappa members of the Fur- 
man faculty had submitted inquiries or preliminary applications. 
Each time they had failed. For many years, inadequate facilities, 
financial difficulties, and vocationalism had prevented consideration. 
In the 1958-61 triennium, according to James Stewart, delegate to 
the council as president of the Piedmont Area Association, Furman 
had a disproportionate outlay of athletic grants-in-aid to academic 
scholarships and had taken no steps toward integration. In the 1961— 
64 triennium Furman’s students had the lowest medium SAT scores 
and its faculty the lowest salaries among five colleges with other- 
wise similar credentials. Only once before the 1970-73 triennium 
had Furman advanced to the second stage of being invited to com- 
pile a “general report,” and that was in 1950. 

By 1971, Furman had eliminated all the previous objections and 
had advanced to the third and fourth stages of a two-day visit by 
two members of the qualifications committee, Hallett D. Smith of 
California Technological Institute in Pasadena and Edward A. 
Jones of Morehouse College in Atlanta, on 6 December 1971. Their 
report was laudatory, and the local committee formally petitioned 
the council on 3 January 1973 for a charter to institute a chapter. 
Acceptance was not automatic. Although the recommendation was 
generally favorable, several delegates at the triennial council in 
Nashville raised serious questions about the denominational limita- 
tion on academic freedom in faculty contracts. Upon instructions 
from Provost Bonner, John Crabtree, delegate to the council as 
president of the Piedmont Area Association, told the council on 
the next day that the contract clause in question had already been 
deleted from recently revised contracts. Moreover, he added, “We 
have a chapter of AAUP on our campus, and it jealously guards” 
academic freedom. Hallett Smith rose to say that he had found 
Furman to be an “excellent” college and that denial of a chapter 
to it would be a departure from the principles of excellence for 
which Phi Beta Kappa stood. Benjamin Elijah Mays, former presi- 
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dent of Morehouse, also rose to say that Furman is “among the 
finer institutions in the Southeast and deserves a chapter.” An- 
other delegate, Daisy Parker Flory, a faculty member at Florida 
State University, stood up to say that she had taught under Presi- 
dent Blackwell at Florida State and knew that he had “championed 
academic freedom all his life.’’ She was positive that “‘any institu- 
tion with which he is associated enjoys academic freedom.” On the 
next ballot, Furman won acceptance, and Bonner received the 
announcement by wire the next day, 11 August. On 17 August 
Carl L. Anderson of Duke University, secretary-treasurer of Phi 
Beta Kappa, confirmed the wire in a letter and expressed his con- 
gratulations that there was no “offensive” restriction “designed to 
curtail academic freedom.” Bonner replied that he was “elated” at 
the news and added that during his twenty-five years as dean at 
Furman there had been “no abridgment of the faculty’s academic 
freedom at any time.” 

No more fitting development could have climaxed such a dy- 
namic period in Furman’s history. Blackwell called it “the most 
significant event ever in the academic life of Furman.” He and 
Bonner modestly credited others with the achievement, but on 
12 November 1973 the faculty unanimously passed an AAUP- 
sponsored resolution rightly assigning joint credit to Blackwell for 
his brilliant academic leadership in eight years and to Bonner for 
his dedicated commitment to ideals of excellence during his twenty 
years as dean of the men’s college, dean of the University, vice- 
president and dean, and vice-president and provost. The resolu- 
tion also commended Blackwell and Bonner for their removal from 
the faculty contracts of the thirty-two-year-old clause limiting aca- 
demic freedom for religious reasons, an act often proposed but 
never insisted upon by the AAUP chapter since the adoption of 
that clause under adverse circumstances in May 1941. 

The twenty-two charter members had already gone to work in 
preparation for installing a chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. With Er- 
nest Harrill, chairman of the application committee, presiding on 
18 September 1973, they elected Bonner president, Crabtree vice- 
president, Harrill historian, and Gary Melvin Hipps, associate 
professor of English and new associate academic dean, secretary- 
treasurer. On 5 December they met for official installation as 
Gamma Chapter of South Carolina, presided over by John Hope 
Franklin, president of the United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa, 
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who afterwards at the founding dinner delivered an address urging 
Furman not to “retreat from excellence.’ Franklin, the most dis- 
tinguished Negro historian in the United States, author of From 
Slavery to Freedom: A History of American Negroes (3d ed., 1967) 
and other books, fittingly occupied a chair at the University of Chi- 
cago named after one of Furman’s earliest distinguished alumni 
and the son of Furman’s second president, the John Matthews 
Manly Distinguished Chair of History. Bonner officially responded 
by declaring: “During my twenty-five years at Furman, no event 
has given me more joy and more profound satisfaction than the 
granting of a charter to this wonderful university which means so 
much to so many of us. I do not have to tell anyone in this assem- 
bly the significance of this milestone in our history.” 

On 23 April 1974 the chapter initiated its first members-in-course 
from the senior and junior classes and its first alumni member, 
Charles Hard Townes, summa cum laude graduate of the class of 
1935, whom Blackwell introduced the next morning to speak at 
Scholarship Recognition Day as Furman’s “most accomplished and 
most famous” alumnus. After the class of 1974 was graduated, the 
faculty, on the recommendation of the charter members of South 
Carolina Gamma Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, voted to retire the 
honorary scholarship society Hand and Torch, which had been 
formed in 1927 in anticipation of a chapter. It had served its 
purpose. 

The question of whether Furman has achieved the excellence 
that President Blackwell proclaimed in 1965 as the goal of his ad- 
ministration will have to go unanswered at this point. Blackwell 
has obviously vitalized the college and stepped up the pace of prog- 
ress. Significant changes in quantity undergird changes in quality, 
and the institutional self-study for accreditation renewal, a project 
begun in 1974-75, will soon collect these data. A summary of some 
of them, however, may be an appropriate way to indicate where 
President Blackwell has brought the college by January 1975. 

As of May 1974, total assets stood at more than $52,000,000, of 
which more than $22,000,000 represented endowment and more 
than $30,000,000 the value of plant and equipment, almost double 
the total assets of $28,000,000 in 1964. During the same period 
the education and general budget increased from just under $2,000,- 
000 to almost $6,000,000 in 1973-74 and was projected at more 
than $10,000,000 in 1974—75; student enrollments increased from 
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1,414 to 2,301, of whom 46 percent came from South Carolina and 
86 percent from the Southeast; and student financial aid increased 
from $241,000 to $862,000. The combined average Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores for entering freshmen increased another fifty-three 
points, up from 1,039 in 1964-65 to 1,092 in 1974—75—1119 for 
resident students—averages that have actually declined, as they have 
nationally, from a high of 1132 at Furman in 1969. Average faculty 
compensation in these years more than doubled, from just over 
$7,000 in 1964—65 to just over $16,000 in 1974-75, and the percent- 
age of earned doctorates among the full-time teaching faculty in- 
creased from 53 percent to 76 percent. These data are only part 
of the story of a dynamic Furman University under President Gor- 
don Blackwell in 1974-75. 


Chapter Eleven 


TOWARD A NEW IDENTITY 


As Furman nears the 150th anniversary of its founding, its seven- 
teenth year on its new campus outside Greenville, and its tenth 
year under President Blackwell, it finds itself in the midst of an 
exciting transition toward a new identity. Any conclusions this close 
to the events will have to be tentative, but one change seems fairly 
certain. Furman has discarded the strictly local-regional identity 
that it had twenty-five years ago and is taking on more of a regional- 
southeastern image. On the hill overlooking Reedy River, where 
it stood for one hundred years in progressively cramped and an- 
tiquated facilities, it drew its students largely from South Carolina. 
Now increasingly larger percentages of students come from other 
southeastern states—from Georgia, Florida, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee—and larger numbers also from the Middle At- 
lantic states, the Midwest, and the Northeast. Because of the higher 
costs of tuition, room, and board, more students seeking private 
liberal arts education also attend Furman from wealthier, more 
educated, more professionally oriented homes than in the past. In 
1974, for the first time, more entering freshmen intended to major 
in premedicine than in business. 

The changes in student origins do not necessarily make for a 
cosmopolitan college. Furman students are still predominantly 
Protestant, southern, and middle-of-the-road conservatives, as are 
the faculty; but there is definitely a trend toward more diversity in 
religion, politics, and ethnic background. Integration itself, though 
whites still make up more than g5 percent of the student body, has 
added a new dimension to this diversity. In April 1974, at a ban- 
quet sponsored by the Students’ League for Black Culture, formerly 
the black student union, Ernest Harrill, dean of students from 
1962 to 1968, described the presence of black students as having 
added a “rare zip and a new enthusiasm to the educational scene.” 
He paid special tribute to Joseph Allen Vaughn, Furman’s first 
full-time black dormitory student, for setting the ideal for most 
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black students after him. Vaughn touched the audience by reminis- 
cing on his experience as Furman’s “token black” in 1965. He en- 
tered Furman, he said, with the single-minded purpose of getting 
an education. “I was well aware of the potentially explosive situa- 
tion but was able to shrug off frustration and minimize tensions by 
keeping my mind on my goal. I never thought of myself as a mi- 
nority; I was a majority of one.’’ There are probably more solitary 
majorities of one at Furman than ever before. 

The new, emerging southeastern-regional image does not mean 
that Furman has severed local ties. It continuously tries to strengthen 
these ties through its local recruitment for superior students; its 
active Collegiate Educational Service Corps; its expanded and more 
comprehensive division of continuing education under Director 
Louis Edwin Phillips, appointed in 1973; its constant efforts to pro- 
vide in-service teachers with worthwhile courses; its joint Clemson- 
Furman M.B.A. program; its arts and lecture series open to the 
public; and its seminars and other educational programs for local 
civic, business, and industrial leaders. The service that Collegiate 
Educational Service Corps alone has rendered to the local commu- 
nity has twice earned national notice. In 1972-73 and again in 
1973-74 it was one of four finalists in the awards competition spon- 
sored by the National Center for Voluntary Action, founded in 
Washington in 1970 to promote volunteer service programs. On 
14 January 1974 United States News and World Report praised the 
program for its constructive ideals of service and its widespread 
student participation. More than half of the student body of two 
thousand were serving fifty-five community agencies. In the spring 
of 1974 the Sertoma Clubs of the Greenville District gave Betty 
Jean Alverson, founder and director of the corps, its “Service to 
Mankind Award” in recognition of the program, and she placed 
second in Sertoma competition in the Atlantic states. These honors 
testify to the wide value and recognition of local effort well done. 

The new campus on rolling hills at the foot of Paris Mountain, 
a campus now beginning to mellow under its thousands of shade 
trees, has been one of the direct factors, along with educational ex- 
cellence, in attracting a broad range of students and in spurring 
necessary academic change. As Furman moved out of town, other 
colleges moved in. First, Bob Jones University opened in 1948. 
Greenville Technological Educational Center opened in 1961, aug- 
mented for a while by a two-year Clemson University branch cam- 
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pus and later expanded to include a college program of its own. The 
convention, moreover, founded the Baptist College at Charleston 
in 1963. Each of these developments forced Furman to rethink its 
aims and to go outside the county and state to compete for a differ- 
ent kind of student—the person more at home in a moderate reli- 
gious environment than in an authoritarian, ultrafundamentalist 
college, more eager to pursue intellectual, preprofessional studies 
than vocational or technical studies, more able to pay his own way, 
and more at home in a medium-sized, private college with a long 
tradition and a broad range of programs. Furman has never re- 
sented the wholesome competition of these different kinds of in- 
stitutions and, in fact, benefits from the heightened educational 
ideal in the community that it, almost alone, served for many years. 
Furman has welcomed the opportunity that the presence of these 
institutions has given it to find its own identity and yet to cooperate 
wherever it could without losing accreditation or diluting its spe- 
cial strengths. 

To the challenge of educational competition in the 1960s Presi- 
dent Blackwell responded, as indicated in previous chapters, by 
publicizing the selective image of Furman in harmony with the 
facts, by still further upgrading the educational program to satisfy 
the needs of this different type of student, by enlarging the admis- 
sions staff to seek out this student, and by inviting foundation 
support to reach toward a larger aspiration through, first, the se- 
lected college “model” program and later the management-planning 
model, now in its third year and well on its way to modifying ad- 
ministrative procedures. Blackwell’s response to the challenge of a 
new campus has prompted one faculty member who was here briefly 
in the 1940s and who returned in the 1960s to speak glowingly of 
the successive contributions of presidents Plyler and Blackwell. 
Olyn Suthern Sims, Jr., dean of students at the University of Geor- 
gia before accepting the position of vice-president for student affairs 
at Furman in 1973, testifies that the “changing profile” of Furman 
under Blackwell’s “dynamic leadership” influenced his decision to 
leave a large state institution for this small private college. Through 
an extensive background in student affairs in several states in the 
Southeast and through active participation in the National Associa- 
tion of Student Personnel Administrators, Sims had come to respect 
Furman’s growing academic reputation and to recognize its “ex- 
plosive potential.” He was therefore honored to be selected from 
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among more than two hundred persons considered for the position 
and even more pleased to discover on arrival that Furman was 
“better than its reputation.” “If anything,” he has said, “Furman 
must guard against the smugness that a too-rapidly changing image 
can stimulate.” 

Paul H. Clyde, educational consultant to the Duke Endowment 
since 1960, has made a similar judgment about Furman’s changing 
image. “In a sense the new campus set the stage for an able faculty 
and good teaching. No one of course can be quite sure how Fur- 
man’s tone of quality and freshness was created, but it is my guess 
that a large measure of credit must go to the administrative leader- 
ship which has guided the university over more than the past quar- 
ter century.” President Plyler “was certainly the man for his time. 
The new campus did take shape even if some academic refinements 
had to wait.” Since then, President Blackwell has brought “in- 
creased stature. . . . During his tenure, Furman has achieved a de- 
gree of academic excellence of which it may well be proud.” Clyde 
credits Alester Garden Furman, Jr., certainly one of the most dili- 
gent and dedicated shapers of Furman’s direction for more than 
fifty tireless years, with playing a key role in this transition to a 
wider sphere of influence. “Not many institutions that I know of 
can count on the likes of him” to provide the “insight and good 
judgment” that helped bring these presidents to Furman and then 
serve them as board member, board chairman, personal advisor, and 
elder statesman all these years. Clyde also cites Vice-president and 
Provost Bonner’s role as academic leader under these two presi- 
dents as decisively constructive. Bonner’s goals, the faculty discov- 
ered, were precisely in its “best purposes,’ and Bonner’s annual 
reports to the Duke Endowment have been “models of educational 
communication” that helped establish academic priorities. 

In these years Furman’s church-related status has matured con- 
siderably. The official relationship continues to be close, and there 
is no apparent disagreement over policies or educational purpose. 
Convention support, now more than $700,000 or 6 percent of the 
annual operating budget of the college, is generous and almost rou- 
tine. Furman, on its part, gives priority to Baptists in its admissions 
policies. Several large scholarship funds in recent years, including 
the Iverson L. Brooks fund, the largest single scholarship fund ever 
received by Furman, established jointly for Mercer and Furman 
universities by the estate of Julia W. Croft, annually provide help 
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to ministerial students and others planning to enter Christian serv- 
ice. Since the storm over fraternities, integration, and federal aid 
in the 1950s and 1960s during a disruptive transition, there have 
been no major quarrels. It seems safe to say that the relationship is 
more amenable than in many years, even though during the past 
decade revolutionary social changes affecting the religious and moral 
life of students have taken place, culminating in the board’s adop- 
tion in 1974 of a statement entitled ““[he Character and Values of 
Furman University” that explicitly recognizes Christianity as a mat- 
ter of spirit rather than a specific code of conduct. The maturity 
in relationship is due partly to an increased role of convention 
moderates. It is due also in large measure to the leadership of Presi- 
dent Blackwell, an intellectual with deep spiritual values, who has 
gained the respect of the convention by forthrightness, articulate- 
ness, a rare blend of firmness and compromise, and above all by 
spectacular success at securing large outside funds without disturb- 
ing the delicate financial balance between Furman and the conven- 
tion. 

Traditional tensions, however, are not easily dispelled. The fun- 
damentalist wing of the convention, which defines Christianity as 
a precise code, continues to reject the Furman attitude as permis- 
sive and liberal, a “betrayal of the Baptist founders of Furman,” an 
“invasion of pagan philosophy into a Baptist University.” As Chap- 
lain L. D. Johnson told the student body at opening convocation on 
14 September 1974, however, Furman’s new statement of “character 
and values” does not imply “‘moral neutrality.’ The church-related 
college has an obligation to “give a certain sound about ethical and 
spiritual values” and to be an “agent of moral and spiritual change.” 
Tensions thus exist and apparently will continue to exist over such 
issues as the moderate teaching of the religion department, the 
growing liberalization of social rules, and the acceptance of gov- 
ernment money. 

Because steady friction of this sort is an essential part of Fur- 
man’s history, one may continue to expect to see it flame up peri- 
odically into new contentions. As recently as 1969 an unsuccessful 
resolution at the convention, preceded by a supporting statement, 
called for the resignations of all administrators, faculty members, 
and board members who would refuse to sign a proposed funda- 
mentalist “Articles of Faith.” In 1971 President Blackwell felt obli- 
gated to address the convention in answer to a resolution for denial 
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of financial support based on four misinformed charges of campus 
heresy and social immorality. As long as Furman does not try too 
hard for more than its present proportion of the convention budget, 
these tensions may remain isolated and feeble. The shame of the 
church-related atmosphere at Furman is that this sectarian spirit, 
suspicious of liberal learning and desirous mainly of a “Bible Col- 
lege,” can periodically exploit larger issues by raising lesser issues 
that inflame opposition to Furman. The resulting atmosphere of 
appeasement, resentment, and hypocrisy is and has been a deterrent 
to Furman’s fulfillment of its educational goals and is an affront 
to the vast majority of Baptists and other educated people in the 
region who support the school. If irrelevant schism is its shame, 
the continued existence of Furman as a strong institution is one of 
the glories of the convention. For Furman is a great credit to the 
educational vision and organizational genius of its founders, Oliver 
Hart, Richard Furman, and William Bullein Johnson, and to the 
many subsequent leaders of the South Carolina Baptist Convention 
and of Furman who have guided it down through the years. Since 
1940 especially, the convention has generously fostered the growth 
of its senior college into the influential institution that it has be- 
come. 

In spite of continuing church-related tensions—some would say 
as a result of them because they provide alertness and challenge de- 
bate—Furman nears its sesquicentennial with continued convic- 
tion that general education in subjects like history, literature, and 
philosophy, in mathematics, science, and social institutions, in lan- 
guages, writing, and the arts, in ethics, values, and religious under- 
standing is the most relevant education for enlightened citizens in 
all professions and vocations. It not only has a place, Furman be- 
lieves, as a reasonable alternative to other kinds of higher educa- 
tion, but its need is as great today as it ever has been. Although 
state-supported universities have taken over much of the responsi- 
bility for general education as traditionally provided by the de- 
nominational liberal arts colleges and are doing it well, Furman 
believes that its kind of education best thrives within a personal- 
ized, medium-sized college atmosphere, for this atmosphere rein- 
forces values of human worth taught in its curriculum. Founding 
such a college today would, of course, be risky, but perpetuating one 
that has established itself is important to the preservation of valid 
choices and traditional values in contemporary American societv 
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Furman is keenly conscious that it does not universally achieve 
its goals at every step or with every student, but it constantly strug- 
gles toward its ideal. It is not easy. General education has always 
had to contend with the suspicions of the puritans, the sneers of 
the technocrats, the lure of the immediate, and the impatience of 
youth, as against the open-ended and creative, the slower, more 
mature, and more subtle processes of intellectual refinement. Mind- 
ful, too, of the ever-present financial cloud, Furman is yet deter- 
mined, with the support of its constituents, to continue to provide 
that kind of liberal arts education it believes is most desirable for 
young men and women in the twentieth century. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ESSAY 


The primary sources for a history of Furman are the “Minutes of the 
Board of Trustees of Furman University,’ located in the business office 
of Furman, and the “Minutes of the Faculty of Furman University,” lo- 
cated in the registrar’s office. Abstracts of the board minutes in the early 
years, the presidents’ reports to the South Carolina Baptist Convention 
since about 1900, and decisions of the convention affecting Furman also 
appear in the South Carolina Baptist Convention Annual. Between 1821, 
when the convention was organized, and 1825, when the Furman Board 
of Trustees was established, primary sources are solely the Convention 
Annual. Prior to 1821 the primary sources are the “Minutes of the 
Charleston Baptist Association,” located in the Special Collections, Fur- 
man University Library, and Wood Furman’s A History of the Charles- 
ton Association of Baptist Churches in the State of South Carolina 
(Charleston, 1811) , which also includes Richard Furman’s essays or let- 
ters circularized among the churches. 

Since 1852, when the “collegiate department” of the university opened 
in Greenville, catalogs of organization and curriculum have appeared 
annually. From 1912 on, these catalogs were part of the series the Furman 
University Bulletin, founded in that year. Until 1928, when Furman 
Studies took over the noncatalog issues, the Bulletin carried general in- 
formation and served as an alumni magazine. For the years 1928 to 1941 
no informal news pamphlets have survived. In 1941 alumni news and 
general information reappeared, first as alumni numbers of the Bulletin 
and, from 1951 on, as an independent quarterly, the Furman University 
Magazine. From 1939 to 1963, a four-page flyer gave periodic progress 
reports on the development of the new campus. Revived as Furman 
Reports in November 1965, and expanded into a twelve-page tabloid, a 
“multi-purpose newspaper,’ in August 1971, it enabled the Furman 
Magazine to omit news and alumni notes and to devote itself to feature 
articles reporting on and analyzing Furman programs, issues, and per- 
sonalities. A separate report, the Furman Newsletter, was established in 
1966 to promote communication between Furman and the South Caro- 
lina Baptists. 

Additional primary sources, located in Special Collections of the Fur- 
man University Library, include the papers of the presidents and deans, 
acting presidents, members of the board, distinguished members of the 
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faculty and alumni, and various historical documents, including the 
records of the Advisory Council, founded in 1961. Unfortunately, the 
papers of deans Robert Norman Daniel and Albert Elias Tibbes have 
not survived. 

The primary sources of information about student life, in addition to 
the faculty minutes and the presidents’ reports to the board, are the 
student publications: the Echo, the student literary magazine, apparently 
founded in 1889-90 as the Furman University Journal and renamed be- 
tween 1892 and 1895; the Bonhomie, the yearbook of photographs, 
founded in 1900-1901; and the Hornet, founded in 1916 and renamed 
the Paladin in 1961. 

The major secondary sources are the three previous histories of Fur- 
man: Harvey Toliver Cook, Education in South Carolina under Baptist 
Control (Greenville, 1912); William Joseph McGlothlin, Baptist Be- 
ginnings in Education in South Carolina: A History of Furman Univer- 
sity (Nashville, 1926) ; and Robert Norman Daniel, Furman University: 
A History (Greenville, 1951). Additional secondary sources are three 
histories of the South Carolina Baptist Convention: Leah Townsend, 
South Carolina Baptists 1670-1805 (Florence, 1935) ; Joe Madison King, 
A History of South Carolina Baptists (Columbia, 1964), which incor- 
porates Townsend's history of the convention and McGlothlin’s history 
of Furman; and Loulie Latimer Owens, Saints of Clay: The Shaping of 
South Carolina Baptists (Columbia, 1971) , a lively survey and evaluation 
of principal issues over the years. 


Chapter One 


For the years leading up to the founding of Furman, in addition to 
Wood Furman’s History of the Charleston Association and the secondary 
works cited above, I have drawn on several general histories of education 
in the United States. See, for example, R. Freeman Butts and Lawrence 
A. Cremin, A History of Education in American Culture (New York, 
1953), p. 264; and Donald George Tewksbury, The Founding of Ameri- 
can Colleges and Universities before the Civil War (New York, 1932), 
an excellent documentation of the founding of denominational colleges. 
For the missionary background see also William W. Barnes, The South- 
ern Baptist Convention: 1845-1953 (Nashville, 1954), chapters 1 and 2. 
For nationalism in South Carolina, see Owens, Saints of Clay, pp. 54-55; 
and Cook’s history of Furman University and his edition of Wood Fur- 
man’s A Biography of Richard Furman (Greenville, 1913) . For studies of 
Oliver Hart and William Bullein Johnson, see Loulie Latimer Owens, 
Oliver Hart, 1723-1795: A Biography (Greenville, 1966) ; and Hortense 
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Woodson, Giant in the Land: A Biography of William Bullein Johnson, 
First President of the Southern Baptist Convention (Nashville, 1950) . 
Hart’s diary is in the Manuscript Division of the South Caroliniana Li- 
brary at the University of South Carolina. Enrollment figures before the 
move to Greenville derive largely from secondary sources: McGlothlin, 
Baptist Beginnings; Owens, Saints of Clay; Woodson, Giant in the Land; 
and Daniel, Furman University. After the move, the board minutes and 
catalogs preserve a more accurate record. Harvey Toliver Cook’s The 
Life Work of James Clement Furman (Greenville, 1926) contains much 
valuable information about the early years of the college. Loulie Latimer 
Owens has surveyed the fourteen-year period at Winnsboro in Furman’s 
Fairfield Days, 1837-1851 (Winnsboro, 1949), and has given the most 
accurate account of the move to Greenville in “Furman’s Move to 
Greenville, 1851: Some Old Myths and Some New Facts,” Furman 
Studies 14, no. 1 (November 1966) : 38-46. For accounts of the founding 
of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, including the lives of 
Boyce, Broadus, and Manly, see John Albert Broadus, Memoirs of James 
Petigru Boyce (New York, 1893) ; John Richard Sampey, Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary: The First Thirty Years, 1859-1889 (Balti- 
more, 1890); and William A. Mueller, A History of Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary (Nashville, 1959) . Boyce set up an admissions pol- 
icy for the seminary on the basis of ideas set forth in his inaugural ad- 
dress as a member of the faculty of Furman University: ‘““Three Changes 
in Theological Institutions” (Greenville, 1856). P. E. Burroughs has 
documented the activities of Broadus and Manly in founding the first 
Sunday School Board in Greenville. See his Fifty Fruitful Years, 1891—- 
1941: The Story of The Sunday School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention (Nashville, 1941) . 

For general information about education in South Carolina, see Er- 
nest M. Lander, Jr., A History of South Carolina, 1865-1960 (Chapel Hill, 
1960) , pp. 122-55; David Duncan Wallace, South Carolina: A Short His- 
tory, 1520-1948 (Chapel Hill, 1951), pp. 460-70; J. H. Easterby, A His- 
tory of the College of Charleston, Founded 1770 (Charleston, 1935) , pp. 
153-63, esp. p. 157, for an estimate of college enrollments; Daniel Walker 
Hollis, University of South Carolina (Columbia, 1956), 2: 3-145 passim, 
177, 197, 221, 296-307; David Duncan Wallace, History of Wofford Col- 
lege, 1854-1949 (Nashville, 1951), esp. pp. 67, 74, and 79. 

For accounts of the intellectual and cultural activities of the Furman 
and Seminary faculties between 1850 and 1880, see Alfred S. Reid, “Lit- 
erature,” in The Arts in Greenville: 1800-1960, ed. Alfred S. Reid (Green- 
ville, 1960), pp. 107-16; and his “Literary Culture in Mid-Nineteenth 
Century Greenville,” in The Proceedings and Papers of the Greenville 
County Historical Society, 1962-1964, ed. Albert N. Sanders (Greenville, 
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1965), pp. 65-70. I find no written evidence that fraternities existed at 
Furman before the 18gos, but there is a strong Furman family tradition 
that James C. Furman was an honorary member of SAE in the 1860s be- 
fore fraternities fell into disrepute. Fraternities came to Wofford and 
the University of South Carolina in the late sixties. See Wallace, History 
of Wofford, p. 79; and Hollis, University of South Carolina, 2:41. 


Chapter Two 


Charles Watson Burts made a survey entitled “Graduate Work at Fur- 
man University from 1852 to 1938,” Furman Studies, 9, no. 3 (May 
1962) : 1-5. Robert Wilson Sanders wrote An Early History of the Adel- 
phian Society (Greenville, 1913). More valuable information about the 
societies appears in the extant issues of the University Journal (three 
issues in 1880-81), the Furman University Journal (eleven issues from 
January 1890 to November 1892) , the Adelphian (two issues in 1883 and 
1889), the Echo (scattered issues 1895-1905, fairly complete set there- 
after) , and the Hornet, founded in 1916. McGlothlin wrote a thorough 
account of the Moore controversy in his Baptist Beginnings. I have con- 
sulted The National Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 
Rev. ed. 1967 [BIP, 1974]), Vols. A and 48 (New York, 1930, 1965), for 
details about the life of John Broadus Watson; Robert Creelan, who is 
writing a doctoral dissertation on Watson and G. Stanly Hall at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, provided me with additional details; Benjamin G. 
Field, a third-grade student of Watson’s in a one-room school in Pickens 
County in 1889, remembered Watson’s rat cage during a taped interview, 
deposited in special collections, on the Furman campus in 1975. The 
source for Poteat’s writing the alma mater for a contest in 1907 is an 
article in the Hornet for 15 April 1937. Poteat and McGlothlin articu- 
lated their policies in the Bulletin as well as in board meetings. 

Information about the Southern Association derives from the Proceed- 
ings of the . . . Annual Meeting of the Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern States, 1898-1924 and from Guy E. 
Snavely’s “A Short History of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools,” Southern Association Quarterly, 9, no. 4 (November 
1945) : 423-549. For information about Ph.D.’s at regional colleges, see 
Earl W. Porter, Trinity and Duke, 1892-1924: Foundations of Duke 
University (Durham, 1964), pp. 17-18, 27, 77; Wallace, History of Wof- 
ford, pp. 86, 124; and Thirty-Second Annual Report of the State Super- 
intendent of Education of the State of South Carolina, 1900 (Columbia, 
1901), pp. 315-16. 

The 1931 summer session catalog contains a thorough account of the 
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founding and early years of the Furman summer school. Apparently 
Wofford won the first intercollegiate football game. An article in the 
Greenville Mountaineer purporting to be a description of a Furman 
victory, reprinted in the Hornet of 8 November 1947, probably describes 
a later contest. Wallace, in History of Wofford College, p. 108, says that 
Wofford won 5, goals to 1, an account confirmed by the Baptist Courier, 
which explained that Furman lost because it was giving more attention 
to academics than to athletics. Jack Arnold Powers’s “A History of the 
Furman University Football Program, 1889-1965” (M.A. thesis, Fur- 
man University, 1966) surveys the achievements of successive coaches 
and teams and contains some interesting interviews. The anecdote about 
the friendship between Geer and James Buchanan Duke that resulted 
in Furman’s inclusion in the Duke Endowment is from Lawrence Mell 
Glenn’s Bennette E. Geer: A Biographical Sketch (Greenville, 1956) , 


Pp. 17-19. 


Chapter Three 


Porter, Trinity and Duke, p. 212, gives the faculty salary average for 
colleges in the Southern Association in 1925. Daniel’s remarks about the 
vocational trend appear in the current policy report of the 1956-57 
self-study, dated 1 September 1956. 

One final episode in the history of the law school took place in 1971; 
in keeping with a national trend, the Furman faculty and board ap- 
proved the substitution of the juris doctor degree for the LL.B. for all 
living graduates of the Furman Law School. 

No complete authoritative history of the Greenville Woman’s College 
has been written. Harvey Toliver Cook’s essay ‘““The Greenville Female 
College, 1853-63,” published in the South Carolina Baptist Courter on 
g December 1909, is the only published part of a brief three-part manu- 
script left in his papers. The other two parts carry the story through 
1894. The work quotes extensively from official documents but is color- 
less. Elizabeth R. Alford’s The Story of Our Mother (Greenville, 1925) 
describes conditions and argues for support, but provides little solid 
history. William H. Stewart began an ambitious history as a master’s 
thesis at Furman in 1963 but completed only a survey of the Greenville 
male and female academies from 1819 to 1853. 

No complete set of records of the Woman’s College has survived either. 
I have examined all extant issues of its catalog, bulletin, and student 
publications. Although Dean Thomas graciously told the board in 1933 
that traditions and identity remained intact, women’s publications had 
already consolidated. The Woman’s College Bulletin, founded in 1903, 
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yielded to the Furman Bulletin in 1932; the literary magazine, Isaqueena, 
founded in 1906 and named after the friendly, courageous Indian girl 
of upcountry legend, became absorbed into the Echo; the yearbook, 
Entre Nous (1911), preceded by The Blue and the Gold, which lasted 
three years, 1901—3, became absorbed into the Bonhomie; and the fort- 
nightly newspaper the Spokesman, founded in 1913, became absorbed 
into the Hornet. Each student body furnished a coeditor and co—business 
manager. The four sororities, the earliest of which dated from 1914, 
continued until the women voted them out in 1936. Otherwise, women’s 
departmental clubs, student government, and chapel programs remained 
separate. Men, in fact, organized a companion drama club, and the two 
clubs merged as the Theatre Guild in 1935. 

Few persons agree on the origin of the nickname “Zoo.’”’ One theory 
is that the name derived from the notorious strictness of rules that 
prevailed at girls’ schools so that to wistful boys the girls seemed to live 
in a caged environment. Another is that the name derived from the 
unusual popularity of “stunt nights,” in which the girls decorated the 
stage as a zoo and enacted animal roles. Another, perhaps a later ex- 
planation to account for the name in a more permissive age, is that it 
was an off-color pun on the word zoology, implying that at the Woman’s 
College men studied anatomy. Whatever the origin, the attempt by 
sentimentalists to perpetuate the name for the women’s residence halls 
on the new campus in 1961 proved unsuccessful. 


Chapter Four 


An inaugural number of the Furman Bulletin in December 1933 con- 
tained the proceedings of Geer’s inauguration. Extensive records, never 
before written up, have survived on Geer’s curriculum experiment: cor- 
respondence with the General Education Board, correspondence with 
Ralph Muse Lyon and Lawrence Peter Hollis, and financial ledgers and 
vouchers. The Greenville County Council for Community Development 
published four annual reports in pamphlet form. The first is entitled 
First Annual Report of the Greenville County Council for Community 
Development, 1936-37 [Greenville, 1937] and is subtitled “A five-year 
program of cooperation and coordination in community development 
participated in by citizens, organizations, and agencies of Greenville 
City and County, South Carolina, and by Furman University and the 
Woman's College of Furman University, and the Greenville Public 
Library, the schools of Greenville County, the Greenville City Schools, 
and the Parker District Schools.” The final report, Community Or- 
ganization and Adult Education: A Five-Year Experiment (Chapel 
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Hill, 1942), is a book-length study, written by Edmund de S. Brunner 
with the assistance of Gordon Blackwell, Laura S. Ebaugh, R. O. John- 
son, Clarence B. Loomis, Margaret Charters Lyon, Ralph M. Lyon, and 
Nicholas Mitchell. One of the participants, Clarence B. Loomis, pub- 
lished a separate book on the experiment: An Experience in Commu- 
nity Development and the Principles of Community Organization (Clay- 
ton, Ga.; 1944). Gordon Blackwell also wrote up the program in his 
general survey of similar college-community programs around the coun- 
try in Toward Community Understanding (Washington, D.C., 1943), 
prepared for the Commission on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. 

Lennie Lusby has described the origin of the Greenville Symphony 
Orchestra in her chapter “Music,” in The Arts in Greenville, ed. Reid, 
Pp. 44-45. See Hollis, University of South Carolina, 2: 333, for data 
about tuition at state institutions. 

Board member John Dean Crain has frankly admitted that he “led” 
the movement to dismiss Gezork. See Lillie B. Westmoreland’s J. Dean 
Crain: A Biography (Greenville, 1959), p. 106. The relationship of the 
tragic death of R. C. Burts on 1 July 1938 to the Gezork case is am- 
biguous. Burts had not been in the best of health. According to family 
tradition, he was undergoing a similar personnel crisis in the Rock Hill 
Public Schools, of which he was superintendent. 


Chapter Five 


Seven large scrapbooks of clippings from the Greenville News and the 
Greenville Piedmont, located in Special Collections, Furman University 
Library, supplement the official record of President Plyler’s administra- 
tion. I have also drawn details from Winston Chandler Babb’s incom- 
plete and untitled manuscript of the Plyler years, also located in Special 
Collections. The 1940 “Statement of Principles of Academic Freedom 
and Tenure” is carried in both the AAUP Bulletin and The Bulletin 
of the Association of American Colleges. The 1941 AAUP Bulletin 
surveys the history of its preparation. A Furman alumnus, Maurice 
Bloomfield, class of 1877, professor of Sanskrit and comparative philology 
at Johns Hopkins University, was one of the eighteen professors at that 
institution who helped found the AAUP in 1915. See Richard Hofstadter 
and Walter P. Metzger, The Development of Academic Freedom in the 
United States (New York, 1955). 

For information about the General Education Board, see Raymond B. 
Foster, Adventure in Giving: The Story of the General Education Board, 
A Foundation Established by John D. Rockefeller (New York, 1962). 
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John Richard Sampey, Jr., described the undergraduate research pro- 
gram in chemistry at a meeting of the American Chemical Society in 
Baltimore on 4 April 1939: “Stimulating Chemical Research in the 
Southeastern States, an Experiment,” Journal of Chemical Education, 
17 (May 1940): 214-16. A decade later he reappraised the program in 
“Promoting Research in the Southeast,” Journal of Chemical Education, 


28 (January 1951): 32. 


Chapter Six 


Alester G. Furman, Jr., has confirmed the tradition that J. Dean Crain 
first proposed the idea for moving to a new site. See Westmoreland, 
J. Dean Crain, p. 105. One of Sampey’s students, Elijah M. Hicks, Jr., 
sketched Sampey’s life and compiled a checklist of his nearly five hun- 
dred articles: “The Self-Disciplined Individual: John R. Sampey, Jr.,” 
Furman Studies, n.s. 22, no. 6 (June 1970): 6—36. 


Chapter Seven 


Winston Chandler Babb described the move in “Furman University 
Moves Its Campus,” The Proceedings and Papers of the Greenville 
County Historical Society, 1965-1968, ed. Albert N. Sanders (Greenville, 
1968) , pp. 16-30. 


Chapter Eight 


Mrs. Ned Gregory is quoted in the Paladin of 16 November 1962. The 
best account of the Elliott controversy appeared in “A Desecration of 
Liberty,” Christian Century, 79, no. 45 (14 November 1962): 1375-76. 
Calling The Message of Genesis a “book that would not stir a ripple 
of protest in most theological circles,” the article says that Elliott was 
technically fired for not yielding to board demands to ban his own book, 
which Broadman Press would not reprint, and interprets the episode 
as an occasion for the “fundamentalist element” in the Southern Baptist 
Convention “to stage a power drive for capturing control of education 
in the denomination.” A report of the episode at Baylor University 
appeared in Time, 81, no. 12 (22 March 1963): 42. Marshall Frady 
later developed his ideas about the failure of Southern Baptists to meet 
the moral crisis of integration in “God and Man in the South,” Atlantic, 
219, no. 1 (January 1967): 37-42. Instead of meeting the challenge in 
a “spirit of Christian brotherhood,” Southern Baptist churches, to 
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Frady’s chagrin, merely reflected and confirmed the worst prejudices 
in the region. 


Chapter Nine 


The Furman University Magazine devoted an issue (14, no. 1, Spring 
1965) to the inauguration of President Blackwell. 


Chapter Ten 


None of the numerous books on the student movement of the 1960s 
that I have seen explores SSOC as such, but Richard Flacks’s Youth 
and Social Change (Chicago, 1971) is a brief and sympathetic introduc- 
tion to the radical transformations of the period, including an analysis 
of SDS. The report of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, 
Dissent and Disruption: Proposals for Consideration by the Campus 
(New York, 1971), is the basic handbook of rights and responsibilities 
for students and colleges in a free society. 

A side issue, not without relevance, during the politically charged 
atmosphere of these years was President Blackwell’s public support of 
Furman alumnus U.S. District Judge Clement Furman Haynsworth, Jr., 
as President Richard M. Nixon’s nomination to the U.S. Supreme Court 
in 1969. When the Furman chapter of AAUP suggested that Blackwell 
had not dissociated himself as spokesman for all the faculty, Blackwell 
apologized for seeming to speak officially. He explained, however, that 
one of the ironies of the controversy over Haynsworth’s suitability for 
high judicial office was public ignorance of Haynsworth’s leadership in 
the Furman Advisory Council’s support of an integrated student body 
and Haynsworth’s later successful motion to recommend employment 
of Furman faculty members without regard to race or religion. In an 
article entitled “The Beleaguered Judge” in the Furman Magazine, 17, 
no. 4 (Winter, 1969) : 14-21, Benjamin Prince Bagwell, former director 
of communications at Furman, wrote a sympathetic account of Hayns- 
worth’s nomination and his rejection by the U.S. Senate on grounds of 
“insensitivity to judicial ethics.” In “Haynsworth of Greenville,’ Life, 
67, no. 18 (31 October 1969): 37-44, alumnus Marshall Frady wrote 
a less sympathetic character study stressing the Judge’s insular “gentility” 
as a member of South Carolina’s archaic aristocracy. 

For information about installation of chapters of Phi Beta Kappa at 
the University of South Carolina and Wofford, see Hollis, University of 
South Carolina, 2: 322, and Wallace, History of Wofford, p. 186. 
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of, in fraternity controversy, 156. See 
also Academic freedom; Endowed chairs 
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Fairfield District, 8 
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Farrow, C. W., 204 

Faust, Clarence, 163 
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Federal aid, 196-7, 202-5, 208 

Federal Emergency Relief Association 
(FERA) , 66, 67, 72, 73 

Federal Housing Authority, 124, 155 

Ferrata, Chevalier, 57 

Field, Benjamin G., 268 

Field house, 154, 185 

Finances, 15, 18, 19, 22, 113; assets, 256; 
budget, 189, 256; campaigns, 72, 75, 86, 
122, 130, 146, 147, 185, 205, 211, 212, 
227, 231-2, 242; debts and deficits, 39, 
47-8, 81, 82, 144, 242; fiscal policies dur- 
ing Depression, 49, 51, 59, 75; during re- 
cession, 240, 242. See also Business of- 
fice; Development office; Endowment; 
Duke Endowment; Ford Foundation; 
South Carolina Baptist Convention 

Financial aid, 189, 247, 257 
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Fitting School, 13, 24, 26, 33, 36 
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Fletcher Hall, 21, 73, 116, 117 

Flint, Cort R., 204 

Flint, Ralph, 191, 251 

Florence, S.C., 153 

Florida, University of, 38, 210, 228, 232 

Florida State University, 103, 143, 193, 255 

Flory, Daisy P., 255 

Flowers, Thomas E., 200, 201 

Floyd, Darrel, 152, 169 

Fogleman, Paul V., 231 

Folsom, John Roy, 148 

Ford Foundation, 142, 149; challenge 
grant of, 205, 209, 211, 217, 218, 227-8, 
231-2, 242, 246; Fund for Advancement 
of Education of, 162-3 

Foreign languages. See Modern foreign 
languages 

Foreign study, 200, 234, 235, 238 

Fosdick, Harry E., 55 

Foster, Allyn K., 54 

Founder’s Day, 148 

Fountain Inn, S.C., 89, 138 

Frady, Marshall, 174, 176, 272 

Frank, Russell, 217 

Franklin, John Hope, 255-6 

Fraternities: board approves reinstitution 
of, 50-51; controversy over, on new cam- 
pus, 155-9, 160, 173, 174-8, 190, 197, 217; 
convention opposes, 50, 54, 131; found- 
ing of, 21, 268; outlawed by state, 21; 
post-World War II revival of, 129; sub 
rosa, 37 

Freedman’s Bureau, 13 

Free University, 230 

Fulbright, Miriam, go 

Fulrath, Logan, 155 

Funderburk, Claude S., 169, 186, 187, 233 

Furman, A. G.: active role of, on board, 
41, 50, 53, 58, 59, 60, 64, 72; gifts of, 
146; at groundbreaking for new campus, 
148; honored by children in gift of Bell 
Tower, 188; resignation of, from board, 
84-5; role in centennial, 139 

Furman, A. G., Jr., 38, 130, 145, 146, 148, 
192, 206, 233, 261; as chairman of board, 
158; as chairman of committee to select 
president, 190, 193, 195; defense of 
Furman to convention, 130-31; gift of 
Bell Tower, 188; gift of Meritorious 
Teaching Award, 233; leadership of in 
building new campus, 122, 129, 131, 133, 
138 
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Furman, J. C., 8-9, 12-16 passim, 22, 29, 
30, 56, 65; character and contributions 
of, assessed, 17-18; memorialized, 18, 26, 
28-9, 44, 168 

Furman, Lucy Hoyt, 56 

Furman, Richard, 3-4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 44, 139, 
148, 263 

Furman, Richard, III, 16 
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ester G., Jr.) , 233 
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155, 168, 207 
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Furman Fitting School, 13, 24, 26, 33, 36 

Furman Hall (Richard), 10, 68, 187-8. 
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Furman Hall of Science (James C.), 26, 
32, 168 

Furman Law School, g, 22, 26, 36, 39, 49, 
52-3, 62, 269 

“Furman Presents,” 227 
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Furman Scholars, 229 

Furman Studies, 27, 30, 44-5, 90-91, 142, 
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Furman Theatre Guild, 74, 236, 243, 270 

Furman University: centennial of, 42; cen- 
tennial in Greenville of, 139-40; charter 
of, 7, 9, 145, 176; college status of, 8-9, 
53; founding of, 5-6; heraldry of (see 
Alma Mater; Colors; Mace; Medallion; 
Motto; Seal) ; histories of, written, 29- 
30, 42, 136; origins of, 3-5; purpose of, 
8-9, 14, 16, 19, 22-8, 163-4, 189, 209; 
relation to South Carolina Baptist Con- 
vention of, 5, 7; university status of, 9, 
53 

Furman University Bulletin, 27, 44, 65, 265 

Furman University Magazine, 23, 61, 92, 
201, 265 
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Furman University Science Enrichment 
Program (FUSE) , 215, 216 
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Gardner, E. E., 35, 38, 45, 91, 96 
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Geer, Bennette E., 20, 30, 32, 113, 155, 
195, 218, 227-8; academic policies of, 
64-5, 68, 69-70, 76; administration of, 
assessed, 63, 65, 97-9; athletic policies 
of, 67, 73, 86, 87, 88; campus beautifica- 
tion of, 68, 73; career of, 62, 63; com- 
munity-service theories of, 65, 77-8, 79; 
controversy over naming of, to presi- 
dency, 62-3; on coordination, 58, 59, 64; 
and Duke Endowment, 40-41, 65; fiscal 
policies of, 66, 67, 68, 72, 80-82, 85; and 
Gezork case, 93-4; personality of, 63-4, 
84-5, 101; resignation of, as president, 
95-6; scholarship policies of, 66, 70, 83. 
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Community Development 
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campus repairs, 69; grant from, for Car- 
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grant, 40, 42, 48; and Geer, 98; grant 
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Community Development, 77-9; grants 
from, for library books and recata- 
loguing, 76-7, 111, 122, 135; grant from, 
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in World War I, 26; expansion of, 199, 
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36, 47, 49; plans for expansion of, 178; 
revival of, 74, 79, 90, 113, 121, 161. See 
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Greenville academies, 17, 18 

Greenville airport, 116, 124 

Greenville Alumni Association, 72 

Greenville Baptist Association, 54, 94, 145 
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14, 16, 28. See also Greenville Woman's 
College; Woman’s College 
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Greenville Chamber of Commerce, 224 
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Greenville County, 66, 186 

Greenville County Council for Commu- 
nity Development, 66, 77-80, 89-92, 
98-9, 111-12, 208, 270-71 
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111, 171; close relation of, to Furman, 
56; coordination of, with Furman, 53-4, 
55, 59; debts of, 67-8, 76, 85; faculty of, 
58; heritage of arts of, 16, 56, 57, 58; seal 
of, 171. See also Greenville Baptist Fe- 
male College; Woman's College 
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Hicks, J. W., 35, 35, 38, 52 

Higher Education Facilities Act, 202, 243 

High Hills, 6, 7, 8, 139 
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High school juniors enrichment program, 
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Highsmith, E. M., 69, 78 
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Hill, Philip G., 199, 236 

Himstead, Ralph E., 104, 105, 107, 108 

Hipps, G. Melvin, 255 

History, 9, 19, 126, 178, 199, 215, 219, 235, 
236, 238, 239 

Hoffman, J. L., 129 

Holland, W. C., 96 
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Hollis, L. P., 69, 78, 79 

Holmes, Jeff, 208 

Holt, John G., 54 

Homecoming, 129, 195 

Home economics, 55-6, 58, 74, 161, 170 

Honorary societies, 46-7, 141. See also 
Hand and Torch; Phi Beta Kappa 

Honor Court, 227, 249 

Honors programs, 180, 214, 215 

Honor system, 37, 54, 174 

Hooper, William, 8 

Hornet, 27, 29, 37, 38, 39, 45, 46, 65, 71, 92, 
104, 117, 129, 140, 159, 160, 169, 176, 266. 
See also Paladin 

“Hornets,” 29, 37, 128, 169 
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Hoskins, John W., 165 
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Howard, James A., 204 

Hubbard, Louis M., 56, 57 
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Huntley, M. C., 87, 88, 101 
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Independent study, 209, 219, 220, 228, 239 

Individualized Curriculum Program, 236 

Infirmary, 119, 135 

Inman, S.C., 156 

In-service teachers, 239, 259 

Institute for Research in Social Sciences, 
99; 194 

Institutional Planning, Office of, 251 

Integration, 159, 177, 181, 187, 197-8, 254 

Integrative senior seminars, 219, 238 

Interdisciplinary courses, 209, 219, 233, 
234, 235, 236 

Intramural sports, 51 

Isaqueena, 270 

Ives, Sumner A., 34, 35, 44, 66, 74, 113, 233 
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Japanese garden, 171 

Jenkins, Vera, 247 

Jesus Movement, 249 

Johns Hopkins University, 113, 271 
Johnson, George Lee, 211, 225 
Johnson, Isaac, 226 

Johnson, L. D., 221-2, 226, 231, 262 
Johnson, William B., 4, 5, 8, 263 
Johnson C. Smith University, 41, 199 
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Jones, C. A., 109 

Jones, Edward B., 199, 200, 201, 234, 254 

Jones, Elizabeth Lake, 124, 137, 143 

Jones, Newton B., 214-15, 218, 220 

Jones, S. H., 148 

Journalism, 68, 69, 74, 137, 141, 142 

Judson, C. H., 9, 10, 12, 13, 18, 29, 30, 56, 
65, 170 

Judson, Mary C., 56, 57, 170 

Judson Alumni Hall, 24, 49 

Judson Cottage, 21 
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Judson Literary Society, 56 
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Keeney, Mona Howard, 73 

Keeney, Wendell, 74, 91, 116 

Kenan Foundation (William R.), 244 
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Kendrick, Moffett, 227, 231, 232 
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Keys, William, 94, 103, 104 
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Kilpatrick, W. H., 99 

King, Charles G., Jr., 159, 160 

King, Joe M., 182, 188, 202 

King, Martin L., Jr., 181, 224-5 

King, Robert B., 72, 115, 169, 242, 243 

King, R. Von, 204, 

Knight, Douglas M., 196 
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Korean War, 140, 146, 152 
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Kubler, Donald G., 199, 228, 233 

Kuper, Harry S., 215, 253 


Lake, The, 153, 171, 173, 184, 185, 188, 208 

Lambert, Knox, 175 

Landrum, John, 6 

Lane, J. Lester, 92 

Lanneau, John F., 12 

Latimer, Carter ‘“‘Scoop,” 37, 169 

Latimer, Leon M., 158 

Laval, 37, 38, 50, 152 

Law, 19, 35, 118. See also Furman Law 
School 

Lawton, J. J., 41, 50, 52, 55, 63, 68, 81-2, 
84, 85, 238 

Lawton Chaplain’s Suite, 233 

Lay, Herman W., Physical Activities Cen- 
ter, 243 

Leavell, Frank H., 84 

Leslie, William A., 217 

Leverette, William E., 215 

Lewis, H. Merrils, 128 

Liberal arts, 8-9, 14, 16, 137, 156, 160, 165, 
180, 181, 187, 189, 210; and controversy 
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Liberal arts (Continued) 
over vocational courses, 142-3, 161, 
163-4; defined as general education, 164, 
196-7, 263 

Library, 6, 11, 76-7, 111, 135, 153-4, 173-4, 
184, 210, 213. See also Carnegie Library; 
Duke Library; General Education Board 

Library science, 216 

Lide, Robert W., 81, 84 
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Liming, William S., 244 
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Literary societies, 16, 21, 27, 29, 36, 37, 57 
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Lockwood, C. M., 95 
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McDowell, E. A., Jr., 46, 92 
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McGee, H. P., 85 

McGee Hall, 26, 116, 117, 119 

McGlothlin, William J.: academic policies 
of, 33, 36, 47; accreditation goal of, 33, 
41-2; administration assessed, 60-61; ad- 
vocacy of Phi Beta Kappa chapter of, 
46-7; on athletics, 38, 51; on campus en- 
largement, 53, 55, 58-9; on church- 
related college, 31; on convention, 50- 
51; on convention’s neglect of Furman, 
40, 42, 48, 51-2; death of, 59; debts of 
administration of, 47, 53, 66; goal of 
competitive excellence of, 31; and fac- 
ulty upgrading, 35, 43, 46, 54; fiscal 
policies of, 39, 49, 51, 52; history of 
Furman of, 42; on C. H. Judson, 29; 
mentioned, 155, 179, 195 

McGlothlin, Mrs. W. J., 59 

McGlothlin Hall, 155 

McKay, S. S., 38, 44, 49 
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